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Interior  of  the  main  chamber  of  Potter  Creek  Cave.     Looking  toward  the 

southeast  from  the  top  of  the  earth  slope  in  the  northwest  end. 

Drawn  from  photograhs. 
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Introduction  . 

The  limestone  caves  of  California  have  only  recently  received 
the  attention  due  them  as  localities  which  have  afforded  exceed- 
ingly favorable  opportunities  for  the  entombment  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  remains  of  man  and  of  the  Quaternary  fauna  of  this 
coast.  Some  of  the  most  reliable  evidence  regarding  the  existence 
of  man  during  the  Quaternary  has  been  derived  from  the  caves 
of  Europe.    North  American  caves  have  been  largely  overlooked, 
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and  it  is  only  rarely  that  they  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
special  or  extended  investigation  by  the  anthropologist  and  the 
palaeontologist. 

The  work  of  cave  exploration  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  of  the  University  of  California,  as 
a  part  of  the  investigation  being  carried  on  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  antiquity  of  man  on  this  coast.  It  has  received 
the  generous  support  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  and  has  been  con- 
ducted under  the  immediate  direction  of  Professor  J.  C.  Merriam. 

The  existence  of  bones  in  the  Potter  Creek  cave  was  first 
discovered  in  1878,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Richardson,  who  found  there 
the  skull  of  a  large  extinct  bear  afterwards  described  by  Professor 
Cope  as  the  type  of  a  new  species.*  Later,  Professor  Cope  in 
company  with  Mr.  Richardson  visited  the  cave,  but  Cope  did  not 
descend  into  the  chamber  where  Richardson's  discoveries  were 
made,  assuming  that  there  was  nothing  of  value  remaining. 

The  cave  was  rediscovered  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Furlong  of  the 
University  of  California  in  July,  1902.  Mr.  Furlong  excavated 
a  part  of  the  deposit  on  the  floor  of  the  main  chamber,  finding  a 
large  number  of  bones  pertaining  to  extinct  species.  On  Mr. 
Furlong's  return  to  Berkeley,  the  exploration  was  continued  by 
the  writer  and  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1903. 

The  present  paper  is  a  report  on  the  exploration  of  the  first 
of  the  Californian  caves  in  which  excavation  has  been  syste- 
matically conducted.  It  has  been  thought  best  to  reserve  for 
separate  publication  the  descriptions  of  new  species  discovered, 
and  to  present  here  the  results  of  more  general  interest. 

The  writer  desires  to  express  his  obligation  to  Professor 
F.  W.  Putnam,  the  head  of  the  department,  for  the  privilege 
of  conducting  this  investigation  and  to  Professor  J.  C. 
Merriam  who  has  planned  and  supervised  the  work  and 
has  furnished  the  list  of  cave  carnivora.  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam  has  generously  given  of  his  time  in  the  determination 
of  many  of  the  mammals.  The  fish  remains  have  been  studied 
by  President  David  Starr  Jordan.  Professor  C.  A.  Kofoid  has 
undertaken  the  study  of  the  blind  spiders  collected  in  the  cave. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Furlong  has  furnished  valuable  information  regarding 

*  Arctotherium  simum,  Am.  Nat.  XIII.,  p.  791;  XXV.,  pp.  997-999,Pl.  XXI. 
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the  stratigraphy  of  that  portion  of  the  bone-bearing  deposit 
which  he  excavated.  To  Mr.  J.  S.  Diller  the  writer  is  indebted 
for  information  which  has  been  of  great  value  in  studying  the 
topographic  development  of  the  region  in  its  relation  to  the  cave. 
The  results  of  the  exploration  were  secured  by  leases  kindly 
given  to  the  University  by  the  controllers  of  the  property,  Dr. 
W.  C.  Bruson  and  Mr.  D.  P.  Doak. 

Description  op  the  Cave. 

The  Potter  Creek  cave  is  situated  in  Section  23,  Township  34 
North,  Range  4  West,  Mount  Diablo  Meridian.  It  derives  its 
name  from  its  location  in  the  high  bluff  on  the  north  side  of 
Potter  Creek.  The  cave  is  about  one  mile  southeast  of  the 
United  States  fishery  station  at  Baird,  on  the  McCloud  River 
(PI.  2).  It  lies  in  a  belt  of  Carboniferous  limestone  (McCloud 
limestone)  at  an  elevation  of  1500  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
about  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  McCloud,  at  the  mouth  of 
Potter  Creek  (Pis.  8  and  9). 

The  system  of  galleries  forming  the  cave  trends  in  a  north- 
west-southeast direction  approximately  parallel  with  the  strike 
of  the  McCloud  limestone.  The  arched  entrance  (PI.  3)  com- 
municates with  a  smaller  chamber  through  which  admittance  is 
gained  to  a  narrow  passageway.  Beyond  this  point  the  explorer 
must  depend  for  light  on  lamp  or  candle.  Following  this  passage 
to  the  left,  it  is  found  to  terminate  abruptly  on  the  margin  of 
a  great  pit.  Here  a  convenient  stalagmite  pillar  offers  a  secure 
point  of  attachment  for  a  rope  ladder.  A  vertical  descent  of 
forty-two  feet  affords  entrance  to  a  room  one  hundred  and  seven 
feet  long,  about  thirty  feet  wide  at  its  widest  part,  with  the  roof 
rising  about  seventy-five  feet  above  the  lowest  point  of  the  floor 
(PL  1).  Both  walls  of  the  chamber  slope  toward  the  west. 
The  west  wall  overhangs,  and  is  fringed  with  numerous  massive 
pendants,  some  of  which  are  shown  in  Plate  4. 

Forming  the  floor  of  this  great  room  were  two  fan-like 
deposits  of  earth  and  stalagmite-cemented  breccia,  sloping  from 
opposite  ends  of  the  chamber  and  coalescing  at  their  borders. 
(Pis.  1,  5,  6,  12,  14).  Above  the  apices  of  the  fans  rose  almost 
vertical  chimney-like  openings. 
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Ascending  the  chute  above  the  apex  of  the  northwest  fan  by 
the  rope  and  ladder  shown  in  Plate  5,  a  point  was  reached, 
forty-one  feet  above  the  earth  floor,  where  a  small  arched  cavity 
communicated  with  an  earth-choked  fissure  leading  toward  the 
surface.  Live  pine  roots  were  protruding  from  the  clay  filling 
the  fissure.  On  the  hillside  above,  a  depression  in  the  limestone, 
filled  with  yellow  earth  and  supporting  a  vigorous  growth  of  brush 
and  one  or  two  young  pine  trees,  may  represent  the  continuation 
of  the  fissure  toward  the  surface. 

Above  the  apex  of  the  southeast  fan  a  vertical  chimney 
sub-divides  into  several  openings  too  small  to  follow.  Leading 
off  from  this  chimney,  a  deep  pocket-like  hole  was  found,  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  bones  imbedded  in  a  highly  calcareous 
earthy  matrix.  A  sheet  of  stalagmite  covered  the  surface  of 
both  fans  along  the  western  side  of  the  chamber.  Four  promi- 
nent rock  masses  rose  above  the  even  slope  of  the  floor.  The 
largest  of  these  was  in  the  form  of  an  altar  resting  upon  a  base  of 
crystalline  stalagmite.  Above  the  altar,  a  great  stalactite  hung 
from  the  roof  (Pis.  1,  6  and  14).  Two  broad  benches  of  white 
calcite,  rising  above  the  floor,  were  overlapped  by  the  stalagmite 
sheet  (PI.  14,  Nos.  10,  11).  A  large  fallen  block,  fringed  with 
pendants  and  partly  imbedded  in  the  surface  stalagmite  and  clay, 
lay  against  one  of  the  benches  (PL  14,  No.  8) .  A  record  of  Mr. 
Richardson's  visit  was  found  on  this  block,  together  with  the 
names  of  several  other  visitors.  Loose  blocks  of  limestone  were 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  both  slopes,  especially  that  in  the 
southeast  end.  Bat  excrement  had  accumulated  over  a  part  of 
the  floor,  i*eaching  a  depth  of  a  foot  and  a  half  along  the  east 
wall.  It  was  in  the  stalagmite  floor  of  this  chamber  that  the 
bones  collected  by  Mr.  Richardson  were  found. 

Method  of  Working. 

Work  was  begun  in  the  clay  about  the  middle  of  the  main 
chamber  near  the  margin  of  the  northwest  fan,  and  was  carried 
toward  the  northwest  end.  Later,  the  excavation  of  the  south- 
east fan  was  completed.  The  surfaces  of  the  slopes  were  staked 
out  in  four- foot  squares  and  each  of  these  was  worked  in  ten-inch 
levels,  all  the  specimens  from  each  section  being  labeled  with  the 
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number  of  the  section  and  the  depth  at  which  they  were  found. 
The  corner  stakes  of  some  of  these  sections  are  shown  in  Plate  6. 
Much  of  the  material  composing  the  southeast  fan  was  firmly 
cemented  with  stalagmite,  requiring  the  use  of  powder  to  loosen 
it,  and  it  was  worked  by  slicing  from  a  vertical  face  instead  of  by 
excavating  individual  squares  horizontally  as  elsewhere  (PL  6). 
Particular  attention  was  given  to  preventing  specimens  from  a 
higher  level  rolling  down  and  becoming  confused  with  bones 
from  a  greater  depth.  The  loose  earth  was  sorted  with  a  trowel 
and  removed  after  each  shot.  A  somewhat  similar  method  was 
followed  in  blasting  out  the  lower  stalagmite  layers.  The  soft 
clay  beneath  was  removed  and  the  portions  undermined  were 
shot  out.  The  large  blocks  of  cemented  clay  dislodged  by  the 
blasts  were  carefully  broken,  and  the  pieces  were  examined  indi- 
vidually. As  excavation  advanced  the  material  examined  was 
shoveled  back  over  the  worked  area. 

Stratigraphy  op  the  Northwest  Fan. 

The  structure  of  the  fan  in  the  northwest  end  was  found  to 
be  as  follows  in  descending  order: 

A.  Clay  with  gravel  lenses,  greatest  depth  13J  feet. 

B.  Persistent  gravel  stratum,  6  inches  to  l£  feet. 

C.  Volcanic  ash,  0  to  li  feet. 

D.  Clay  with  fallen  limestone  blocks,  0  to  3  feet. 

E.  Clay  and  gravel  cemented  with  stalagmite  (false  floor), 

6  inches  to  2 J  feet. 

F.  Soft  clay,  maximum  thickness  4  feet. 

6.  Stalagmite  blocks  in  clay  matrix,  greatest  depth  not 
determined. 

H.     Stalagmite  bosses — cave  floor. 

The  clay  of  stratum  A  was  similar  to  the  surface  soil  on  the 
hillside  above  the  cave.  It  was  of  a  dull  yellow  color  approach- 
ing red  when  wet,  and  contained  abundant  angular  fragments  of 
blue  limestone  and  occasional  pieces  of  stalactite  from  the  roof. 
The  layer  of  stalagmite  capping  the  clay  on  the  west  margin 
rarely  exceeded  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  usually  averaging 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch.  It  was  largely  deposited  by  water 
dripping  from  the  pendants  fringing  the  west  wall. 
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Within  the  limits  of  stratum  A  were  two  lenticular  sheets  of 
gravel,  which  terminated  abruptly  toward  the  southeast  against 
a  large  boss  of  crystalline  calcite  probably  forming  part  of  the 
original  cave  floor.  (PI.  12,  Sec.  7.)  These  gravel  layers  were 
similar  to  the  larger  and  more  persistent  stratum  B.  All  three 
roughly  paralleled  the  surface  of  the  fan,  and  thinned  out  toward 
the  northwest.  They  were  composed  of  angular,  drip- worn 
fragments  of  limestone,  and  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  water 
falling  from  the  roof  and  washing  the  small  limestone  fragments 
from  the  clay.  Along  the  west  wall,  the  gravel  strata  were  in 
some  places  found  to  coincide  with  sheets  of  stalagmite.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  gravel  layers  like  the  stalagmite  were 
formed  during  halts  in  the  accumulation  of  the  cave  deposit. 
The  gravel  layers  were  separated  by  sheets  of  clay  similar  in 
every  respect  to  the  first  clay  stratum  described.  On  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  gravel  all  these  clay  strata  blend.  This  is  shown 
in  the  cross  section  (PI.  12) ,  and  accounts  for  the  great  thickness 
of  stratum  A.  It  is  evident  from  the  section  (PI.  12,  Sec.  7)  that 
the  lower  layers  of  this  stratum  are  older  than  those  above,  but 
it  was  not  possible  to  separate  them  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
gravel  layers.  . 

The  ash  layer,  stratum  C,  was  composed  of  fine  particles  of 
volcanic  glass.  It  was  thin-bedded  throughout,  indicating  depo- 
sition in  a  small  pool  of  standing  water.  The  deposit  attained 
a  thickness  of  a  foot  and  a  half  toward  the  center,  thinning  out 
at  the  northwest  and  southeast  margins.  The  purest  samples 
of  the  glass  are  of  a  pale  straw  color,  and  under  the  micro- 
scope appear  as  fine  filaments  with  vitreous  luster.  Between 
crossed  nicols  they  remain  dark  for  all  positions  of  the  field. 
That  a  part  of  the  ash  stratum  lying  toward  the  center  of  the 
deposit  was  a  deeper  ochreous  yellow  is  due,  probably,  to  the 
presence  of  limonite  leached  in  from  the  beds  above.  The 
leaching  in  of  lime  and  iron  from  the  overlying  clays  has  not 
affected  the  glass,  which  is  perfectly  fresh. 

The  ash  shows  little  mixture  with  foreign  material,  indicating 
very  perfect  assorting  by  the  winds  which  transported  it  into  the 
cave,  and  rapid  deposition  in  the  pool  which  then  lay  on  the 
cave  floor.     Scattered  through  the  ash  there  are  small  black  or 
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dark  brown  grains  of  doubtful  nature,  which  may  represent 
decomposed  rock  or  mineral  particles  erupted  with  the  ash. 

The  stratum  lay  in  general  flat,  but  at  the  northwest  margin 
it  had  a  dip  of  about  five  degrees  toward  the  southeast  due  to 
the  deposition  of  the  margin  of  the  sheet  over  the  sloping  surface 
of  the  clay  beneath  it. 

The  source  of  the  ash  is  unknown.  It  was  probably  pro- 
duced by  an  explosive  eruption  of  some  one  of  the  numerous 
volcanic  peaks  to  the  north  or  east.  Apart  from  the  remnant 
preserved  in  the  cave,  no  trace  of  this  ash  has  been  found.  It 
must  have  been  deposited  widely  over  the  surface  of  the  country, 
but  the  thin  layer  of  incoherent  material  was  readily  removed 
during  the  period  of  erosion  which  followed  the  accumulation  of 
the  cave  deposit. 

Stratum  D  was  similar  to  the  clay  composing  the  upper  layers 
of  stratum  A,  from  which  it  could  not  be  separated  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  ash.  It  contained  a  considerable  number  of  lime- 
stone boulders  and  was  more  or  less  hardened  by  stalagmitic 
material. 

Excavation  ceased  during  the  season  of  1902  at  the  so-called 
false  floor,  stratum  E,  a  sheet  of  cave  breccia  too  hard  to  pene- 
trate without  blasting.  The  greater  part  of  the  floor  was  removed 
during  the  past  summer,  when  it  was  found  to  be  composed  of 
layers  of  yellow  clay  with  numerous  limestone  fragments,  the 
whole  cemented  by  stalagmite  into  a  compact  mass. 

Lying  beneath  the  false  floor  was  a  deposit  of  soft  yellow 
clay,  stratum  F,  reaching  at  its  maximum  a  thickness  of  four 
feet.  The  clay  was  not  a  constant  feature  beneath  the  floor, 
disappearing  toward  the  southeast,  where  stratum  E  rested  on 
bosses  of  stalagmite. 

Stratum  G,  lying  beneath  the  clay,  was  composed  of  large 
loose  blocks  of  yellow  calcite  in  a  clay  matrix.  Locally  the  clay 
was  more  or  less  hardened  by  the  infiltration  of  calcareous  mate- 
rial. Filling  what  appeared  to  be  deep  basins  in  the  limestone 
floor,  and  occasionally  occurring  between  the  loose  blocks,  was  a 
soft  chocolate-colored  mud  showing  stratification  planes  and 
evidently  deposited  in  pools  of  water.  The  greatest  depth  of  this 
formation  was  not  determined. 
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Excavation  ceased  when  great  masses  of  white  stalagmite  were 
encountered.  These  growths  did  not  form  a  sheet,  but  were 
highly  irregular,  rising  as  rounded  bosses  with  deep  depressions 
between.  They  are  prolongations  of  the  inward  slopes  of  the 
cave  walls,  which  are  covered  with  a  similar  accumulation  of 
stalagmite,  and  formed  the  rock  floor  on  which  the  layers  of  clay, 
ash,  and  gravel  were  accumulated. 

Stratigraphy  op  Southeast  Fan. 

The  southeast  fan  was  much  simpler  in  structure,  possessing 
none  of  the  variety  of  stratified  deposits  found  in  the  middle  of 
the  main  chamber.  The  entire  deposit  in  this  end  of  the  cave 
resembled  in  material  and  structure  the  cemented  breccia  layer, 
stratum  E,  of  the  northwest  fan.  It  was  composed  of  sheets  of 
clay  containing  a  large  number  of  rock  fragments  of  all  sizes. 
Clay  and  rock  were  firmly  cemented  by  stalagmite  into  a  hard 
breccia.  Lenses  of  soft  earth  occurred,  irregularly  distributed 
through  the  breccia.  Often  the  deposit  was  quite  soft  along  the 
cave  walls.  The  soft  and  hard  layers  bore  no  definite  relationship 
to  each  other  either  in  stratigraphic  sequence  or  areal  extent,  and 
frequently  passed  abruptly  from  hard  to  soft.  The  rocks  imbedded 
in  the  clay  and  breccia  were  either  angular  masses  of  blue  lime- 
stone or  more  or  less  rounded  calcite  bosses  similar  to  the  altar 
base.  The  calcite  bosses  seemed  to  have  fallen  from  above  rather 
than  to  have  formed  in  place,  as  the  clay  was  often  soft  on  all 
sides  of  them.  In  the  section  (PI.  12)  the  entire  deposit  in  this 
end  of  the  cave  has  been  referred  to  stratum  A. 

Wherever  the  rock  floor  was  struck  beneath  the  southeast 
fan,  it  was  found  to  be  similar  to  that  described  for  the  opposite 
end  of  the  cave. 

Buried  Galleries. 

During  the  excavation  of  the  northwest  fan  there  was  discov- 
ered a  series  of  chambers  not  before  visible.  The  opening 
leading  to  these  chambers  (PI.  11,  I;  PI.  13,  Fig.  5, 1)  was  in  the 
west  wall  of  the  main  cave  and  was  buried  beneath  about  eleven 
feet  of  stratified  deposits.  The  principal  gallery  had  a  length  of 
forty-two  feet  extending  parallel  with  the  trend  of  the  main  room 
of  the  cave.      At  its  northwest  end  it  was  prolonged  by  a  low 
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narrow  tunnel,  eleven  feet  in  length.  Joining  the  main  gallery 
on  the  west  was  a  semi- circular  passage,  the  floor  of  which  was 
of  blue  limestone,  but  some  earth  and  a  few  bones  had  found 
their  way  into  it. 

Flooring  the  long  straight  gallery  was  a  mass  of  cave  earth 
derived  from  the  deposit  in  the  large  room.  The  top  of  this  earth 
mass  represented  the  continuation  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  false 
floor- (PI.  11).  From  this  point  the  surface  sloped  downward 
steeply  toward  the  northwest.  The  surface  was  covered  with  a 
creamy  white  stalagmite  varying  in  thickness  from  a  thin  shell 
up  to  three  or  four  inches.  A  small  amount  of  soft  earth  filled 
the  entrance  above  the  level  of  the  false  floor.  Within 
the  entrance  stratum  E  could  no  longer  be  distinguished, 
but  is  probably  represented  in  part  by  the  stalagmite  layer.  The 
earth  deposit  in  this  tunnel  was  soft  above,  but  hardened  into 
breccia  as  the  rock  floor  was  approached.  Extending  at  least 
half  way  down  the  slope,  beneath  the  clay,  was  a  sheet  of  crys- 
talline stalagmite  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness.  This  was  a  pro- 
longation of  the  mass  shown  at  H  in  Section  5,  Plate  13.  Beneath 
the  stalagmite  the  chocolate- colored  mud  was  present  to  a  depth 
of  more  than  three  feet. 

Pocket  Deposits. 

In  the  east  wall  of  the  main  cave  there  is  a  small  tunnel 
opposite  the  altar  and  about  twelve  feet  above  the  floor.  From 
an  entrance  of  irregular  shape  it  runs  downward  for  about  fifteen 
feet.  This  hole  contained  a  small  amount  of  earth  and  a  number 
of  rather  poorly  preserved  bones.  A  much  larger  tunnel  opened 
from  the  chute  at  the  southeast  end  of  the  cave.  This  hole  was 
six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter  and  descended  vertically.  It  also 
contained  earth  and  bones  which  appeared  to  have  found  their 
way  in  through  a  narrow  vertical  opening  extending  toward  the 
surface.  This  bone-bearing  deposit  was  worked  to  a  depth  of 
nine  feet  when  the  increasing  difficulty  of  handling  the  excavated 
material  and  the  want  of  proper  facilities  for  ventilating  the 
narrow  shaft  compelled  a  cessation  of  the  work.  The  earth  in 
both  these  pockets  was  highly  calcareous,  due  to  the  softening 
and  sloughing  off  of  stalagmitic  material  covering  the  walls  of 
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the  cavities  leading  to  them.  At  deeper  levels  the  matrix  invest- 
ing the  bones  contained  more  clay.  The  pockets  received  their 
contents  in  the  same  manner  as  the  main  chamber,  but  their 
feeding  conduits  were  smaller  and  became  more  readily  choked 
by  stalagmitic  growths.  Several  other  small  cavities  in  the  main 
cave  and  leading  off  from  the  vestibule  were  explored,  but  noth- 
ing of  value  was  found  in  them. 

Deposits  at  the  Entrance. 

Beneath  the  limestone  arch  at  the  entrance  and  flooring  the 
passage  leading  back  to  the  top  of  the  rope  ladder,  deposits  of 
soft  yellow  ossiferous  earth  were  found.  This  material  had  a 
depth  of  over  five  and  a  half  feet  at  the  entrance,  resting  on  a 
limestone  floor  which  pitched  steeply  toward  the  northwest.  In 
the  gallery  beyond  the  entrance  the  clay  occupied  shallow  basins 
in  the  limestone  floor.  In  one  of  these  basins  bones  and  charcoal 
fragments  were  found  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  beneath  the 
surface. 

Origin  op  the  Cave  Deposit. 

With  the  exception  of  the  stalagmitic  growths  and  fallen 
blocks,  the  entire  cave  deposit  was  brought  in  through  the  ver- 
tical chutes  which  are  situated  above  the  apices  of  the  alluvial 
fans,  and  through  other  openings  which  have  been  more  or  less 
completely  closed  by  the  formation  of  calcite  growths.  These 
openings  still  permit  the  entrance  of  water  after  several  days  of 
heavy  rain. 

Excepting  the  chocolate-colored  mud  and  the  volcanic  ash, 
which  show  every  indication  of  having  been  laid  down  in  shallow, 
water-filled  basins,  the  structure  of  the  main  deposit  is  that  of 
alluvial  fans  over  which  successive  accumulations  arranged 
themselves  with  reference  to  the  surface  slopes,  without  involving 
much  water  as  the  stratifying  agent.  The  gravel  layers,  as 
already  suggested,  represent  halts  in  the  process  of  accumulation, 
during  which  stalagmite  sheets  began  to  form  in  the  most  favor- 
able places  along  the  west  wall.  Otherwise  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  the  rate  of  accumulation  or  to  mark  the  successive  sur- 
faces of  the  fans. 
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Surface  soil  was  probably  added  during  each  wet  season, 
while  earthquakes  may  have  detached  some  of  the  larger  fallen 
blocks.  Aeolian  agencies  were  effective  in  transporting  the  fine 
ash  which  must  have  entered  the  cave  through  one  or  more 
openings  of  considerable  size.  Through  some  of  these  dry  clay 
and  loose  rocks  probably  fell  from  time  to  time,  adding  to  the 
growth  of  the  cave  fans. 

Character  and  Mode  op  Introduction  of  Organic  Remains. 

Bones  were  found  in  all  the  strata  explored  excepting  the 
volcanic  ash  and  the  chocolate-colored  mud.  Part  of  the  skull 
of  an  Arctotherinm  and  some  remains  of  Ursus  lay  among  the 
loose  rocks  on  the  surface  of  the  southeast  fan.  Additional 
material  was  secured  from  the  stalagmite  on  the  surface  of  the 
slope  in  the  northwest  end. 

The  majority  of  the  specimens  collected  are  dissociated  limb 
bones,  jaws,  teeth,  and  indeterminate  fragments.  Complete 
skeletons  were  not  common.  Associated  parts  of  the  skeletons 
of  a  few  squirrels  and  wood-rats,  a  snake  (Crotalus) ,  and  a  bat 
were  found  in  the  gravel  layers.  In  addition  to  these,  several 
complete  limbs  of  Arctotherium  simum,  with  all  the  elements  in 
their  natural  positions,  were  discovered  imbedded  in  soft  clay,  in 
the  main  chamber.  Associated  with  these  were  various  parts  of 
the  skeletons  of  several  individuals  of  this  species. 

In  all  cases  the  bones  have  lost  their  organic  matter  com- 
pletely, adhering  to  the  moistened  fingers  like  kaolin.  Some  of 
them  are  weather  cracked,  indicating  that  they  lay  for  a  time  on 
the  surface.  The  decay  of  bones  in  the  cave  is  exceptional,  but 
has  been  noticed  at  several  places,  where  they  were  found  reduced 
to  a  fine  yellow  powder,  Occasionally  some  of  the  large  limb 
bones  were  found  broken  across,  where  they  had  become  softened 
by  percolating  water  and  were  unable  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  earth  above  them.  Many  of  the  bones  have  been  gnawed 
by  rodents. 

Apart  from  fragments,  over  four  thousand  six  hundred  deter- 
minable specimens  were  collected.  This  material  requires  no 
preparation  except  to  wash  off  the  adhering  clay.  The  bones  are 
usually  white,  but  often  show  yellow  and  faint  blue  discolora- 
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tions.     Those  from  the  superficial  layers  of  stratum  A  are  often 
blackened. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  variety  of  animal  remains 
could  accumulate  in  the  cave,  as  the  number  of  individuals  of 
the  larger  forms  represented  by  dissociated  parts  is  considerable. 
There  is  little  definite  evidence  indicating  that  Arctotherium  lived 
in  any  of  the  existing  galleries,  and,  as  it  could  not  easily 
have  climed  into  the  chamber  where  its  remains  were  found,  it 
is  possible  that  it  fell  in,  but  not  necessarily  by  way  of  the 
present  entrance.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  a  catas- 
trophic event  destroyed  large  numbers  of  animals  in  this  vicinity. 
The  cave  seems  to  have  remained  open  for  a  long  time,  receiving 
bones  swept  in  by  rills  during  wet  weather,  and  the  remains  of 
such  forms  as  accidentally  fell  in.  It  is  possible  that  the  Arcto- 
therium inhabited  a  den  adjoining  the  large  chamber,  and  that 
from  this  bones  found  their  way  into  the  cave.  The  edges  of 
some  of  the  larger  bone  fragments  are  flaked  off  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  suggest  that  they  might  have  been  broken  by  the 
powerful  teeth  of  this  great  carnivore.  No  trace  of  such  a  den 
can  now  be  found,  owing  to  later  erosion  which  dissected  the 
surface  of  the  region. 

Relics  op  Possible  Human  Origin. 

Human  l-emains  and  implements  were  carefully  sought  during 
the  whole  course  of  excavation  in  the  Potter  Creek  cave.  During 
the  first  season's  exploration  several  polished  bones  were  found 
which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  rude  implements.  Three 
typical  specimens  are  represented,  natural  size,  on  Plate  7. 
The  largest  of  these,  No.  M3982  (Figs.  1,  la)  is  pointed  at 
both  ends,  with  indications  of  beveling  at  one  extremity.  The 
whole  fragment  is  polished.  The  second  specimen,  No.  M3894 
(Figs.  2  and  2a),  has  the  edges  on  either  side  of  the  point 
beveled  and  polished,  and  shows  a  distinct  notch  in  the  broad 
end.  The  remaining  edges  are  rounded  and  polished.  This 
specimen  was  found  embedded  in  soft  clay  between  eighty  and 
ninety  inches  beneath  the  surface.  In  an  adjaeent  section  several 
teeth  of   an    extinct    ungulate,  Euceratherium  collinum*  were 

*  See  foot-note  on  p.  18. 
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Pigs.  l-3a.     Implement  like  bone  fragments  from  the  Potter  Creek  Cave  (Natural  size). 

Figs.  1,  la,  No.  :i  !l°,  Sec.  20,  l.'!0-140  inches  beneath  surface;  Figs.  2,  2a,  No.  38  94, 
Sec.  :jii,  80-90  inches  beneath  surface;  Figs,  is,  3a,  No.  Iss",  Sec.  7,  80-1U0  inches  beneath  surface. 

Pigs.  4,  5.     Bone  implements  from  the  Emeryville  Shell  Mound  (Natural  size). 
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found  at  a  level  six  feet  above  the  implement-like  piece  of  bone 
The  considerable  depth  at  which  the  specimen  was  found  in 
undisturbed  earth  and  the  presence  of  remains  of  an  extinct 
species  above  it,  indicate  that  it  is  not  of  recent  origin.  The 
third  specimen,  No.  M3997  (Figs.  3  and  3a),  is  sharply  pointed 
at  one  end,  both  surfaces  are  polished  and  the  edges  rounded. 
These  polished  bones  closely  resemble  many  of  the  rough  imple- 
ments from  the  shell  mounds  of  California.  Figures  of  two 
of  these  implements,  reproduced  from  the  plates  accompanying 
the  manuscript  of  Dr.  Max  Uhle's  report  on  the  exploration  of 
the  shell  mound  at  Emeryville,  are  given  on  Plate  7,  Figures 
4  and  5.  Dr.  Uhle  believes  that  these  implements  were  originally 
splinters  accidentally  formed  in  breaking  up  long  bones.  Favor- 
able pieces  were  selected  because  they  had  sharp  points  and 
these  were  polished  in  use.  Often  the  point  has  been  beveled 
by  rubbing  on  one  side. 

To  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  all  question  regarding  the 
nature  and  origin  of  these  polished  bones,  every  fragment 
encountered  during  the  excavation  was  preserved.  These  were 
carefully  examined  in  the  laboratory  for  traces  of  polish  and 
any  indication  of  cutting  or  rubbing  to  form  a  point  or  beveled 
edge.  The  result  has  been  that  a  considerable  number  of  speci- 
mens were  found  showing  all  degrees  of  polish  associated  with 
much  variety  of  form.  Some  of  these  fragments  bear  no  relation 
to  any  known  form  of  implement  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
they  could  have  been  used.  Many  gradations  exist  between  the 
irregular  polished  fragments  and  the  implement-like  specimens. 
This  suggests  the  idea  that  they  have  all  been  made  in  some  other 
way  than  through  the  agency  of  man,  and  that  the  rough,  imple- 
ment-like form  is  purely  a  chance  occurrence.  It  is  therefore 
important  to  inquire  whether  the  wear  and  polish  could  have  been 
produced  by  natural  means.  In  one  or  two  instances  polished 
fragments  were  found  associated  with  limestone  gravel  in  small 
rock-rimmed  basins,  where  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  action 
of  dripping  water.  The  association  of  polished  bones  with  drip- 
washed  gravel  suggests  that  some  of  the  worn  bones  found  in 
the  clay  may  have  been  abraded  in  pot  holes  by  this  means,  or  by 
rill  action,  before  they  were  entombed. 
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While  the  explanation  just  given  may  readily  apply  to  the 
irregularly- shaped  polished  fragments,  the  beveled  edges  and 
notched  base  of  the  specimen  shown  in  Figure  2  convey  a  very 
strong  impression  of  definite  purpose  controlling  its  fashion- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  does  not  feel  justified  in 
positively  asserting  the  human  origin  of  this  relic,  believing  that 
we  require  stronger  evidence  than  it  has  yet  been  possible  to 
obtain  before  such  a  statement  is  made. 

A  large  part  of  the  material  collected  consists  of  sharp-edged 
bone  splinters.  These  are  found  at  all  depths  in  the  bone-bearing 
deposits,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  cave.  Many  of  the  splinters  occur 
low  down  in  the  deposits  and  are  associated  with  remains  of 
numerous  extinct  animals.  They  resemble  the  fractured  bones 
from  the  shell  mounds  along  the  coast.  We  can  conceive  of 
these  splinters  having  been  formed  in  a  number  of  ways.  They 
might  have  been  produced  by  large  bone-crushing  carnivores,  but 
well-marked  traces  of  gnawing,  excepting  those  referable  to  ro- 
dents, have  not  been  observed  on  these  fragments.  In  some  cases, 
bones  may  have  been  fractured  by  the  impact  of  their  dropping 
into  the  cave,  or  by  heavy  stones  crushing  down  upon  them,  but 
these  explanations  can  not  account  for  the  presence  of  the  large 
number  of  sharp-edged  splinters  found,  without  having  some  very 
definite  evidence  in  their  support,  and  this  has  been  obtained  in 
only  a  few  cases.  Fractured  bones  were  found  near  the  entrance 
in  the  upper  gallery,  where  the  distance  from  the  surface  is  small. 
Again,  bones  may  have  been  broken  by  striking  against  the  irreg- 
ular walls  of  the  chutes,  through  which  much  of  the  cave  earth 
entered.  Regarding  this,  it  may  be  said  that  fragile  bones  were 
often  recovered  entire,  while  most  of  the  splinters  were  produced 
from  the  fracture  of  large  limb  bones.  Furthermore,  the  per- 
centage of  abraded  specimens  is  much  smaller  than  would  be  re- 
quired by  this  theory,  as  most  of  the  splinters  still  have  sharp  edges. 

Another  possible  explanation  is  that  they  were  produced  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  outside  the  cave  by  the  process  of 
weather  cracking.  Only  a  few  could  have  been  formed  in  this 
way,  and  they  would  in  the  majority  of  cases  have  the  edges 
rubbed  down  in  the  process  of  being  carried  into  the  cave. 

Since  other  suggestions  fail  to  explain  the  presence  of  these 
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splinters  satisfactorily,  it  is  not  beyond  the  limits  of  possibility 
to  suppose  that  they  were  made  through  the  agency  of  man.  In  the 
case  of  the  material  from  the  shell  mounds,  the  bones  were  broken 
to  extract  the  marrow  by  pounding  with  a  heavy  stone,  resulting 
in  the  production  of  splinters  identical  in  character  with  those 
from  the  cave.  A  difficult  point  to  explain  by  this  hypothesis 
is  the  presence  of  these  fragments  in  all  manner  of  inaccessible 
places,  as  in  the  pocket  in  the  east  wall,  where  they  could  not 
have  been  thrown,  and  inust  have  been  carried  down  through  nar- 
row rock  channels  now  closed  by  stalagmitic  growths.  Possibly 
they  were  washed  in  from  a  refuse  heap  or  the  accumulation  in  a 
rock  shelter.  The  uncertainty  of  the  evidence  must  be  advanced 
in  this  case  also.  At  the  present  time  no  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  fragments  has  been  discovered  which  accords  with 
all  the  observed  facts,  though  the  suggestion  that  they  were  made 
by  man  appears  on  the  evidence  of  occurrence  to  be  open  to  the 
fewest  objections. 

In  the  clay  flooring  the  passage  leading  back  to  the  top  of 
the  swinging  ladder,  a  sharp-edged  stone  chip,  flaked  from  a 
river- worn  pebble,  was  found  associated  with  the  charcoal  men- 
tioned as  occurring  in  the  clay.  A  Margaritana  shell,  several  bone 
fragments,  a  tooth  of  the  large  ungulate,  Euceratherium,  and 
a  fragment  of  a  mammoth  tooth  were  associated  with  the 
stone  chip.  The  charcoal  did  not  occur  as  a  definite  stratum, 
but  was  scattered  in  small  fragments  through  a  fine  clay 
from  six  inches  to  eighteen  inches  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  floor  of  the  gallery.  It  seems  to  have  accumulated  with 
clays  which  were  carried  in  from  the  surface  by  rain  water 
percolating  through  fissures  in  the  limestone.  It  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  certainly  representing  a  local  hearth  deposit,  though 
such  may  be  the  case.  It  is  also  possible  that  it  is  the  result  of 
Quaternary  forest  fires  and  has  been  washed  into  the  cave. 

A  careful  study  of  the  cave  collection  has  failed  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  human  bones.  Early  man  might  have  been  in 
existence  in  the  region  and  yet  his  remains  have  escaped  preserva- 
tion in  the  cave.  Those  chambers  in  which  the  ossiferous  deposit 
attained  its  maximum  accumulation  may  not  have  been  easily 
accessible  to  man  or  may  have  been  so  far  from  the  entrance 
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that  he  would  have  preferred  not  to  visit  them  frequently.  A 
fragment  of  modern  Indian  basket  work  was  found  on  the  surface 
near  the  top  of  the  ladder  seen  in  Plate  3,  indicating  that  the 
entrance  chambers  may  have  been  used  occasionally  in  recent 
years  as  a  place  of  storage.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that 
they  had  been  so  used  in  prehistoric  times.  Tt  seems  probable 
that  the  main  chamber  of  the  cave  originally  had  free  com- 
munication with  the  surface,  serving  as  a  pitfall  to  catch  unwary 
mammals.  The  accumulation  of  human  remains  in  such  a  pitfall 
would  be  of  rare  occurrence,  depending  upon  accidents  against 
which  the  superior  intelligence  of  man  would  protect  him. 

The  cave  fauna  is  not  too  old  to  negative  the  idea  of  contem- 
poraneity with  man.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  man 
reached  the  North  American  continent  during  the  Quaternary  it 
was  by  way  of  the  land  bridge  which  then  united  Alaska  with 
Siberia  at  Bering  Strait.  This  land  connection  permitted  the 
migration  of  many  of  the  mammals  now  common  to  the  most 
northern  parts  of  both  continents.*  It  seems  reasonable  to 
expect  that  some  of  the  earliest  traces  of  man  in  North  America 
would  be  found  on  the  Pacific  coast  where  the  climate  was 
congenial  and  food  supply  abundant  while  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  continent  was  submerged  beneath  the  ice  sheet.  Glaciation 
in  California  has  never  been  general,  occurring  only  at  the  higher 
altitudes.  At  its  maximum  the  coast  was  almost  as  well  adapted 
to  human  habitation  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  Cave  Fauna. 

With  the  exception  of  bats,  no  vertebrates  are  living  in  the 
perpetually  darkened  portion  of  the  cave.  A  few  wood-rats  have 
nested  in  some  of  the  holes  in  the  cliff  above  the  entrance. 
Cliff-nesting  birds  (swallows  and  wrens)  occupy  some  of  the 
narrow  ledges  and  smaller  holes.  An  occasional  rattlesnake 
may  be  found  in  the  brush  and  loose  stones  about  the  cave 
mouth.  Several  white  isopods  and  a  number  of  spiders  were 
collected  in  the  main  chamber  of  the  cave.  These  were  submitted 
to  Professor  C.  A.  Kofoid.  The  isopods,  Professor  Kofoid  states, 
are  closely  allied  to  Procellio  scaber,   a  cosmopolitan   species. 

*R.  Lydekker.     "A  Geographical  History  of  Mammals,"  p.  337,  pp.  346-348. 
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The  spiders  belong  to  an  undetermined  species  in  which  external 
eyes  are  not  apparent.  They  were  living  on  webs  spread  in 
crevices  in  the  cave  walls  and  on  the  altar  in  the  southeast  end. 
In  addition  to  these,  an  earthworm  and  several  beetle  larvae  were 
found  in  the  damp  earth  on  the  floor.  A  few  specimens  of  a 
large  myriapod  were  noticed,  and  encrusted  fossil  remains  of  an 
allied  form  were  occasionally  found  in  the  breccia  and  gravel 
layers. 

The   following  is  a  revised!  list  of  the    vertebrate    species 
represented  by  remains  collected  in  various  parts  of  the  cave. 
All  extinct  species  are  marked  with  an  asterisk: 
*Arctotherium  simum  Cope. 
*Ursus  n.  sp. 
*Feli$  n.  sp. 
Felis  near  hippolestes  Merriam,  C.H. 
Lynx  fasciatus  Rafinesque. 
Lynx  fasciatus  n.  subsp.  (?) 
Urocyon  townsendi  Merriam,  C.H. 
Vulpes  cascadensis  Merriam,  C.H. 
*Canis  indianensis  Leidy. 
*Taxidea  n.  sp.  (?) 
Bassariscus  raptor  Baird. 
Mephitis  occidentalis  Baird. 
*Spilogale  n.  sp. 
Putorius  arisonensis  Mearns. 
Arctomys  sp. 

Sciurus  hudsonicus  albolimbatus  Allen. 
Sciuropterus  klamathensis  Merriam,  C.H. 
Spermophilus  douglasi  Richardson. 
Eutamias  senex  (?)  Allen. 
Callospermophilas  chrysodeirus  Merriam,  C.H. 
Lepus  californicus  Gray. 
Lepus  klamathensis  Merriam,  C.H. 
Lepus  near  audoboni  Baird. 
Lepus  sp. 
*Teonoina  n.  sp. 
Neotoma  fuscipes  Baird. 
Microtus  californicus  Peale. 
*T}iomomys  n.  sp. 
Thomomys  leucodon  Merriam,  C.H. 
Thomomys  monticola  Allen. 
* 'Aplodontia  major  n.  subsp. 
Scapanus  californicus  (?)  Ayres. 
Antrosous  pallidus  pacificus  Merriam,  C.H. 

t  Provisional  list  in  Science,  N.S.,  Vol.  XVII.,  No.  435,  pp.  708-712,  May  1,  1903. 
*  Extinct. 

Am.  Arch.  Eth.  2,  2. 
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*Platygonus  (?)  sp. 
Odocoileus  sp.  a. 
Odocoileus  sp.  b. 
Haplocerus  montanus  Ord. 

*  Euceratherium  collinum  n.  gen.  and  sp.f 

*  Bison  sp. 
*Camelid 

*Megalonyx  wheatleyi  (?)  Cope. 
*Megalonyx  jeffersonii  (?)  Harlan. 

*  Megalonyx  n.  sp. 
*Megalonyx  sp. 

*  Mastodon  americanus  Kerr. 
*Elephas  primigenius  Blumb. 
*Equus  occidentalis  Leidy. 
*Equus  pacificus  Leidy. 

Crotalus  sp. 

Mylopharodon  conocephalus  Baird  and  Gerard. 
Ptychocheilus  (?)  grandis  (?)  (Ayres). 
Acipenser  medirostris  (?)  Ayres. 

In  addition  to  the  species  listed,  there  should  be  mentioned 
a  large  number  of  birds  which  have  not  been  determined,  and 

*  Extinct. 

tThis  form  is  being  investigated  jointly  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Furlong  and  the  writer. 
The  following  preliminary  description  is  abstracted  from  their  manuscript: 

Euceratherium  collinum  n.  gen.  and  sp. 

Type.  — No.  M8751  Univ.  of  Cal.  Palaeontological  Museum.  A  cranium  without 
mandible  discovered  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Furlong  in  the  Samwel  cave,  Shasta  Co.,  Calif. 

Generic  Characters. — Horn-cores  solid,  situated  far  behind  orbit,  close  together 
on  posterior  extremity  of  frontal.  Frontal  reaching  occiput,  with  large  pneumatic  cav- 
ities extending  into  bases  of  horn-cores.  Parietal  confined  to  occiput,  forming  no  part- 
of  cranial  roof.  Lachrymal  pit  broad  and  shallow.  Dental  formula  0,  0,  3,  3. 
Teeth  hypsodont,  large,  without  cement  or  accessory  cuspules. 

Specific  Characters.  —  Horn-cores  laterally  compressed  and  curved,  elliptical  in 
cross  section  at  base,  circular  at  tip.  Proximal  half  directed  upward  and  backward, 
distal  half  outward  and  forward.  Frontals  broadly  convex  above  orbits,  slightly 
inflated  toward  bases  of  horn -cores.  Occiput  with  sharp  median  keel  above  foramen 
magnum.     Size  almost  equal  to  that  of  Bos. 

Systematic  Position  and  Relationships. — The  new  genus  is  a  member  of  the 
cavicorn  division  of  Artiodactyla.  It  combines  characters  of  several  groups.  From 
the  Bovinae  it  is  separated  by  the  lack  of  cement  and  absence  of  accessory  cuspules 
on  the  teeth.  It  differs  from  the  goats  in  possessing  a  lachrymal  depression.  The 
shape  and  position  of  the  horn-cores,  and  the  large  size  of  the  animal  separate  it 
from  Ovis.  It  is  larger  than  any  of  the  so-called  goat-antelopes  of  North 
America,  and  differs  from  them  in  the  presence  of  a  lachrymal  depression,  the 
conformation  of  the  parietal  zone,  and  the  shape  and  position  of  the  horn-cores.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  resembles  the  Bovinae  in  size,  in  the  posterior  position  of  the 
horn-cores,  and  in  the  relations  of  the  frontal  and  parietal,  but  differs  from  that 
group  in  the  possession  of  a  lachrymal  pit,  and  in  dental  structure.  The  teeth 
approximate  in  size  and  structure  those  of  Ovibos,  but  there  are  marked  cranial 
differences  which  separate  Euceratherium  from  that  genus.  E.  L.  Furlong  and 
Wm.  J.  Sinclair. 
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a  tortoise.  Shells  of  the  helicoid  mollusc  Epiphragmophora 
mormonum  were  common,  as  were  also  remains  of  a  fresh-water 
mussel  allied  to  Margaritana  falcata  living  in  the  McCloud  river. 
The  fresh-water  molluscs  and  the  fishes  are  believed  to  have 
been  transported  by  birds. 

Of  the  fifty-two  species  listed,  twenty-one  are  extinct  and  two 
or  three  in  addition  doubtfully  so.*  All  the  large  ungulates  and 
carnivores  are  extinct,  while  of  the  surviving  forms  the  rodents 
comprise  the  major  portion.  Associated  with  mountain  and 
forest  types  like  Haplocerus  and  the  deer  are  plains  species,  the 
horses,  camel,  bison  and  elephant.  The  fauna  listed  is  a  unit. 
No  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  collections  from  the 
different  layers.  Several  living  forms  which  were  not  known  to 
date  back  beyond  the  recent  epoch  have  been  found.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Aplodontidae,  the  so-called  Rocky 
Mountain  goat,  Haplocerus,  and  the  rattlesnake,  Crotalus.  With 
the  exception  of  a  single  individual  from  Mercer's  cave,  Calaveras 
County,  ground  sloths  of  the  genus  Megalonyx  have  been  found 
for  the  first  time  in  this  state,  while  Mylodon,  a  contemporary 
of  Megalonyx  in  California,  is  not  represented.  The  types  pres- 
ent, as  well  as  the  proportion  of  living  to  extinct  species,  indi- 
cate that  we  are  dealing  with  an  assemblage  of  forms  of  later 
Quaternary  age. 

The  Contemporary  Fauna. 

The  San  Pablo  Bay  Quaternary . — On  the  east  shore  of  San 
Pablo  Bay,  north  of  Pinole,  there  are  marine  beds  resting  on  the 
upturned  edges  of  the  San  Pablo.  One  stratum  is  composed 
largely  of  oyster  shells.  Dr.  Ralph  Arnold  has  collected  from 
these  beds  Ostrea  lurida,  Ostrea  conchaphila,  Mytilus  edulis,  and 
Tagelus  calif ornicus .  On  the  basis  of  the  character  of  the  strata 
and  their  fauna,  Dr.  Arnold  has  correlated  these  beds  with  the 
Upper  San  Pedro  series. t 

Above  the  shell  beds  are  alluvial  deposits  of  sand,  clay  and 
gravel  which  have  afforded  bones  of  various  extinct  mammals. 
Remains  of  Elephas  have  been  found  in  the  shell  stratum  beneath 

*A  doubtful  sub-species  of  Lynx  fasciatus,  a  JJepus  and  a  species  of  Odoeoileus 
may  be  extinct. 

t  Memoirs  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.     Vol.  Ill,  p.  49. 
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the  alluvium.  Includiug  this  specimen  with  the  species  from  the 
alluvial  deposits,  the  list  of  vertebrates  from  this  locality  is  as 
follows : 

Large  carnivore  genus  and  sp.  indet. 

Camelid. 

Morotherium  gigas  Marsh.* 

Bison  antiquus  Leidy. 

Elephas  primigenius  Blumb. 

Mastodon  americanus  Kerr. 

Equus  pacificus  Leidy. 

Equus  sp.t 

This  is  a  plains  fauna,  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  cave 
fauna  should  be  confined  to  the  plains  species  from  the  latter,  as 
the  bay  region  during  the  accumulation  of  these  alluvial  deposits 
was  probably  not  adapted  to  forest  types.  With  this  limitation 
in  mind,  the  two  faunas  are  seen  to  be  practically  the  same. 
From  the  sequence  of  Quaternary  geological  events  which 
Professor  Lawson  has  worked  out  for  the  bay  region,  the  beds  at 
Pinole  are  known  to  belong  probably  to  the  last  quarter  of  that 
period.!  This  evidence  combined  with  that  derived  from  a  study 
of  the  mammalian  fauna  indicates  with  considerable  certainty 
that  they  are  of  the  same  age  as  the  cave  deposit. 

The  Fauna  of  the  Silver  Lake  Beds  of  Oregon. — In  order  to 
fix  the  age  of  the  cave  deposit  as  definitely  as  possible,  compar- 
ison may  be  made  with  the  fossiliferous  deposits  at  Silver  Lake 
in  Southern  Oregon.  The  age  of  these  beds  is  determined  by  the 
relation  of  their  mammalian  fauna  to  the  faunas  characterizing 
an  extensive  series  of  Miocene,  Pliocene  and  Quaternary  deposits 
in  the  John  Day  region.  The  following  list  of  species  from  this 
locality  is  compiled  from  lists  furnished  in  the  manuscript  of  a 
paper  on  the  "Fauna  of  Silver  Lake"  by  Dr.  Alice  Robertson 
and  from  a  paper  entitled  "  List  of  the  Pleistocene  Fauna  from 
Hay  Springs,  Nebraska"  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Matthew. § 

Vrsus  sp.  indet. 
Felis  sp.  indet. 

*From  Tomales  Bay  and  Bull's  Head  Point,  Contra  Costa  County.  Quaternary, 
same  beds  as  those  at  Pinole.    Merriam,  J.  C,  Bull.  G.  S.  A.    Vol.  XI,  pp.  612-614. 

t  Smaller  than  E.  pacificus,  but  with  more  complex  tooth  pattern  than  E. 
occidental-is. 

%  Communicated. 
§Bull.  Am.  Mus.     Vol.  XVI,  pp.  317-322. 
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Canis  latrans  Say. 

Canis  cf.  occidentalis,  Richardson. 

Vulpes  cf.  pennsylvanicus,  Rhoads. 

Lutra  canadensis  Schreber. 

Fiber  zibethicus  Linnaeus. 

Arvicola  sp.  div. 

Thomomys  sp. 

Geomys  sp. 

Castor  sp. 

Castoroides  sp. 

Lepus  sp.  (cf.  campestris  Bachman). 

Mylodon  sodalis  Cope  (?  M.  liarlani  Owen). 

Equus  pacificus  Leidy. 

Equus  n.  sp.* 

Elephas  primigenius?  columbi  Falconer. 

Platygonus,  cf.  vetus  Leidy. 

Platygonus  sp.  minor. 

Eschatius  conidens  Cope. 

Camelops  kansanus  Leidy. 

Camelops  vitakerianus  Cope. 

Camelops?  sp.  max. 

Antilocapra. 

Regarding  this  association  of  species  Dr.  Matthew  writes:! 

"This  is  equally  a  plains  fauna,  with  two  aquatic  mammals, 
Castor  and  Lutra,  not  found  at  Hay  Springs.  Otherwise  the 
list  is  very  similar  to  that  at  Hay  Springs,  and,  like  it,  is 
characterized  by  the  absence  of  the  forest  types  found  in  the 
Pleistocene  cave  deposits,  river  gravels,  and  peat  bogs  of  the 
East." 

The  list  contains  several  species  not  found  in  the  cave,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  Lutra,  Fiber,  Geomys,  Castor,  Castor- 
oides, Antilocapra  and  the  coyote.  Horse,  camel  and  elephant 
bones  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  Silver  Lake  collections, 
while  the  remaining  forms  are  represented  by  fewer  individuals, 
in  some  cases  by  one  or  two  specimens  only.  In  the  cave  mate- 
rial, there  are  scores  of  specimens  of  Arctotherium,  Ursus,  deer, 
Euceratherium  and  various  rodents,  while  of  such  plains  types  as 
Elephas,  Equus  and  the  camels  a  few  fragmentarjT  teeth  were 
found.  Megalonyx,  which  in  California  seems  to  have  preferred 
the  foot-hill  region  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Klamath  Moun- 

*  Podial   elements   of  an    equine  very  much  smaller  than  E.  pacificus.     The 
remains  are  regarded  by  Dr.  Robertson  as  those  of  an  adult  individual, 
tloc.  cit.,  p,  321. 
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tains  is  replaced  in  the  Oregon  plains  fauna  by  the  contemporary 
Mylodon. 

The  Silver  Lake  fauna  is  Quaternary  and  is  probably  of  about 
the  same  age  as  the  cave  deposit,  as  the  proportion  of  living  to 
extinct  species  is  practically  the  same.  Equus  pacificus  and 
Elephas  primigenius  are  common  to  the  cave,  the  beds  at  Pinole 
and  the  Silver  Lake  locality.  Several  additional  genera  are  com- 
mon to  the  Silver  Lake  beds  and  the  cave,  but  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  species,  mostly  living  forms,  represented  in  the  Oregon 
fauna  which  have  not  been  found  in  the  cave.  Some  of  these 
differences  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  topographic  dissimilarity 
of  the  two  regions  and  their  separation  by  considerable  mountain- 
ous areas. 

Relation  op  the  Cave  to  the  Existing  Topography. 

The  spur  on  which  the  cave  lies  (Pis.  8  and  9)  is  one  of 
several  westerly  and  southwesterly  trending  ridges  carved  out  of 
the  Baird  formation  and  the  McCloud  limestone,  by  short  streams 
emptying  into  the  McCloud  River.  The  ridges  form  divides 
between  canons  with  steep  slopes.  Where  they  are  not  controlled 
by  the  limestone  outcrop,  they  rise  gradually  from  the  1500-foot 
contour  toward  Horse  Mountain  (4040  ft.).  Below  the  1500- 
foot  line,  the  slopes  fall  off  rather  abruptly  toward  the  river.  The 
surface  from  the  cave  to  the  mouth  of  Potter  Creek  has  a  fall 
of  800  feet  in  about  one  and  one  eighth  miles. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  river,  back  of  Baird,  the  topography 
is  less  rugged.  The  break  below  the  1500-foot  contour  is  also 
better  marked  (PI.  10).  The  stream  canons  are  fairly  deep 
where  they  cut  through  the  Baird  shales,  but  broaden  out  at 
their  head  waters  on  Johns  Creek  and  Turntable  Creek. 

The  creeks  coming  in  from  both  sides  reach  the  McCloud  at 
the  low  water  level  of  that  stream,  but  this  grade  does  not  extend 
far  up  the  tributaries,  which  have  a  fairly  steep  slope  and  are 
still  cutting  vigorously. 

On  both  sides  of  the  river  water- worn  pebbles  are  abundant 
up  to  a  level  of  1500  feet  above  sea.  These  are  found  on  the 
crests  of  divides  between  streams,  on  canon  slopes  and  on  isolated 
summits. 
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Relation  op  the  Cave  to  the  Quaternary  Topography. 

The  1500-foot  contour  marks  approximately  the  present  ele- 
vation of  an  earlier  valley  stage  beneath  which  the  existing  canons 
are  trenched.  This  topographic  feature  is  not  particularly  well 
developed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cave,  owing  to  the  excessive 
amount  of  stream  dissection  which  the  region  has  suffered.  Mr. 
J.  S.  Diller  has  informed  the  writer  that  it  is  well  shown  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kennett.  It  is  also  developed  to  the  east  and  north- 
east of  Bear  Mountain,  and  may  be  viewed  to  advantage  from 
the  high  ridge  on  the  south  side  of  Potter  Creek.  In  Plate  10 
the  trace  of  this  earlier  valley  surface  is  shown  on  the  summit 
of  the  flat-topped  hill  in  the  background.  River- worn  gravel  was 
found  on  the  top  of  this  hill  and  also  strews  the  slopes  to  the 
back  of  the  terrace  shown  in  the  middle  ground. 

At  the  time  when  the  cave  deposit  was  accumulating  the 
McCloud  River  flowed  at  a  level  not  much  lower  than  the  bottom 
of  the  cave,  or  not  far  below  the  1500-foot  contour.  This  level 
was  maintained  not  only  during  the  time  of  accumulation,  but 
during  the  much  longer  preceding  interval  required  for  the 
removal  by  solution  and  otherwise  of  a  mass  of  limestone  equal 
in  volume  to  the  cave.  This  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
with  the  river  at  a  higher  level,  as  in  that  case  there  would  be  no 
exit  for  the  underground  water,  which  would  tend  to  stand  in 
the  country  rock  under  pressure  rather  than  to  assume  a  single 
direction  of  flow  along  the  fissure  line  controlling  the  trend  of 
the  cave.  The  shape  of  the  cave,  wide  above  and  narrowing 
downward,  shows  that  the  point  of  discharge  for  the  percolating 
waters  must  have  been  at  a  level  lower  than  the  present 
entrance. 

As  the  tributary  streams  extended  back  by  headwater  erosion, 
the  country  on  either  side  of  the  cave  was  better  drained.  Less 
rain  water  circulated  along  the  fissure  and  cave  cutting  ceased, 
because,  instead  of  draining  into  the  cave  by  a  sink,  the  water 
flowed  into  the  creeks.  At  this  stage  the  large  calcite  bosses  on 
the  floor  were  formed.  Later,  openings  in  the  roof,  probably 
formed  by  rills  washing  off  some  of  the  surface  material  on  the 
slopes  of  the  incipient  canons  of  Potter  and  Marble  Creeks,  per- 
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mitted  the  entrance  of  clay,  rock  fragments,  broken  bones,  and 
possibly  living  animals. 

The  mingling  of  plains  and  forest  types  in  the  Quaternary 
fauna  is  in  accordance  with  the  known  moderate  relief  of  the 
region,  which  was  a  broad  valley  with  wooded  hills  on  either 
side,  above  which  rose  higher  peaks  like  Horse  Mountain, 
affording  a  congenial  habitat  to  mountain  dwelling  forms  like 
Haplocerus,  while  the  valley  land  was  favorable  to  the  presence 
of  camels  and  horses. 

An  eruption  from  one  of  the  volcanic  peaks  to  the  north  or 
east  showered  the  region  with  fine  ash  during  this  stage  of 
topographic  development,  but  this  was  a  mere  episode,  scarcely 
an  interruption,  which  did  not  alter  the  character  of  the  fauna 
in  the  least. 

This  cycle  of  low  relief  was  terminated  by  an  uplift,  increas- 
ing the  grade  of  the  master  stream,  initiating  the  cutting  of  the 
present  McCloud  canon,  and  renewing  headwater  erosion  in  the 
lateral  tributaries.  Eventually  one  of  these,  Potter  Creek,  cut 
down  through  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  cave,  opening  the 
present  entrance. 

With  the  stripping  off  of  the  surface  soil  from  the  ridge  sides 
by  the  deepening  creeks,  no  more  clay  could  enter  the  cave. 
The  entrance  channels  were  blocked  by  rocks  or  crystalline 
growths  and  the  cave  began  to  seal  up  its  treasures  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  stalagmite  sheet,  marking  the  last  halt  in  the  process  of 
accumulation. 

At  first  the  canon  cutting  was  rapid,  but  later  the  river 
reached  a  lower  grade  and  began  to  meander.  A  terrace  about 
240  feet  above  the  present  low  water  stage  marks  the  position  of 
the  first  halt.  This  terrace  is  shown  on  Plate  2.  It  is  rock-cut 
with  a  thin  coating  of  gravel  on  the  surface.  The  stream  gravels 
scattered  on  the  canon  slopes  above  this  level  were  left  stranded 
by  the  McCloud  as  it  cut  down  from  the  old  1500-foot  base-level. 

A  second  uplift,  possibly  of  a  differential  character,  renewed 
the  downward  cutting  of  the  river.  A  second  terrace,  also  rock- 
cut  but  of  much  greater  extent  than  the  first,  was  formed  about 
150  to  160  feet  above  the  river  at  Baird  (PL  10).  The  surface 
of  this  terrace  is  strewn  with  river  gravel.     A  lower  and  much 
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smaller  terrace  occurs  at  about  ninety  feet,  and  other  less  distinct 
levels  may  be  traced  to  perhaps  fifty  feet  above  the  river.* 

Taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  canon  cutting 
accomplished  by  the  McCloud  above  the  240-foot  terrace  and 
comparing  it  with  a  similar  degree  of  cutting  above  a  certain 
terrace  level  in  the  canon  of  the  Sacramento,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  correlate  the  high  terrace  at  Baird  with  the  broad  terrace 
which  is  so  well  developed  in  the  upper  end  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  in  the  vicinity  of  Redding.  Regarding  the  age  of  this 
terrace  Mr.  Oscar  Hersheyt  says: 

"The  Red  Bluff  formation  belongs  to  the  last  one-fourth  of 
the  Quaternary  era.  On  the  northern  border  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  in  Shasta  County,  there  are  flats  one  to  two  miles  wide, 
consisting  of  the  Red  Bluff  gravel  resting  on  the  truncated  edges 
of  the  highly  inclined  metamorphic  formations.  They  are  ele- 
vated one  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet  above  the  present  streams, 
as  Clear  Creek  and  the  Sacramento  River,  whichohave  trenched 
narrow  canons  below  them.  The  Red  Bluff  terrace  can  be  traced 
for  several  miles  up  into  the  mountain  valleys  of  such  main 
streams  as  those  mentioned  above,  and  it  is  thus  made  evident 
that  at  the  very  least  three-fourths  of  the  erosion  of  the  Sierran 
valleys  had  been  accomplished  by  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
Red  Bluff  epoch." 

The  amount  of  erosion  in  the  McCloud  canon  above  the 
upper  terrace  agrees  favorably  with  Mr.  Hershey's  estimate,  and 
strengthens  the  correlation  of  the  high  river  terrace  at  Baird 
with  the  top  portion  of  the  Red  Bluff  formation,  spread  out  over 
the  surface  of  the  Red  Bluff  terrace  in  the  north  end  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley.  About  one-quarter  of  the  entire  interval  of 
canon-cutting  is  represented  by  the  amount  of  erosion  accom- 
plished by  the  McCloud  below  the  240-foot  ten*ace  level. 

The  sequence  of  events  which  has  been  made  out  in  the  canon 
of   the   McCloud  agrees  very  closely  with   Professor  Lawson's 

*The  terrace  levels  given  in  the  writer's  preliminary  paper  (Science  N.  S., 
Vol.  XVII,  No.  435,  pp.  708-712)  were  based  on  roughly  made  observations  and  are 
not  exact.  The  elevations  given  here  were  determined  by  hand  level,  distance  from 
the  ground  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  being  taken  as  a  measuring  rod.  The  meas- 
urements of  the  higher  terraces  were  made  twice,  giving  in  each  case  approximately 
the  same  result. 

tBull.  Dept.  Geol.  Univ.  of  Cal.,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  p.  12. 
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presentation  of  Quaternary  history  as  recorded  in  the  upper  Kern 
basin,*  but  the  canon  of  the  McCloud  is  not  as  deep  as  that  of 
the  Kern,  owing  to  a  lesser  degree  of  elevation  occasioning  the 
canon  cutting.  Professor  Lawson's  high  valley  zone  corresponds 
with  the  earlier  valley  stage  which  has  been  recognized  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  cave,  beneath  which  the  canon  of  the  McCloud  is 
trenched.  The  trenching  of  the  canon  occupied  an  exceedingly 
short  time  compared  with  the  much  longer  interval  required  for 
the  development  of  the  old  valley  surface.  The  cave  fauna 
occupied  the  latter  during  its  completed  stage,  but  was  not 
necessarily  in  existence  in  the  region  while  this  topographic 
feature  was  being  evolved. 

The  material  excavated  by  the  McCloud  while  cutting  down 
to  the  upper  terrace  level  forms  a  part  of  the  great  debris  fan 
buried  in  the  upper  end  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  beneath  the 
Red  Bluff  terrace. 

Older  base  levels  of  erosion  have  not  been  recognized  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  cave  owing  to  the  excessive  amount  of  dissection 
which  the  region  has  suffered,  but  a  series  of  Tertiary  peneplains 
in  the  Klamath  Mountains  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Diller.t 

The  cave  fauna  described  in  the  preceding  pages  is  much 
older  than  the  glacial  period  in  this  state.  The  maximum  glacia- 
tion  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  has  been  referred  to  the  Wisconsin 
epoch  of  the  glacial  time  scale  worked  out  for  the  eastern  part  of 
the  continent.!  The  Red  Bluff  epoch  which  has  been  correlated 
with  the  upper  river  terrace  at  Baird,  although  referable  to  the 
last  quarter  of  the  Quaternary,  is  older  than  the  Californian 
glaciation,  from  which  Hershey  has  separated  it  by  two  epochs 
of  erosion  and  one  of  deposition. § 

The  Fauna  in  Its  Relation  to  Topographic  Changes. 

The  change  from  a  country  of  moderate  relief  to  a  moun- 
tainous district  dissected  by  river  canons  reacted  on  the  fauna, 


*  Bulletin  Dept.  Geol.  Univ.  of  Cal.,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  15,  pp.  362-368. 

t"  Topographic  Development  of  the  Klamath  Mountains."  Bui.  196,  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey. 

tO.  H.  Hershey.  Bull.  Dept.  Geol.  Univ.  of  Cal.,  Vol.  3,  No.  1,  p.  27.  H.  W. 
Turner.     Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  3rd  series,  Vol.  1,  No.  9,  p.  270. 

§  O.  H.  Hershey.    Bull.  Dep.  Geol.  Univ.  of  Cal.  Vol.  3,  No.  1,  p.  28 
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causing  migration  and  extinction.  Those  species  which  still 
exist  in  the  region  are  the  successful  survivors,  which  were  able 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  changed  conditions.  Some  of  the 
species  which  are  now  extinct  may  have  continued  to  inhabit 
the  region  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  topographic 
revolution,  but  this  can  not  be  determined  until  bone-bearing 
Quaternary  deposits  of  later  age  have  been  found.  Higher  up 
the  McCloud,  Mr.  Furlong  has  discovered  a  cave  fauna  which  is 
supposed  to  be  younger  than  that  described  here.  The  study  of 
this  fauna  will,  it  is  believed,  throw  much  light  on  the  problem 
of  faunal  migration.  The  thorough  examination  of  a  series  of 
caves  ranging  in  age  from  early  Quaternary  to  Recent  will 
doubtless  furnish  valuable  evidence  relating  to  the  faunal  migra- 
tions, and  should  also  give  most  important  testimony  concerning 
the  time  when  man  first  came  to  inhabit  this  region. 

University  of  California, 
April,  1904. 


Explanation  of  Plate  11. 

Longitudinal  section  of  the  buried  gallery,   showing  the  relation  of  its 
deposits  to  the  beds  in  the  main  chamber  of  the  cave. 
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Longitudinal  section  of  the  deposit  in  the  main  chamber  (Section  7,  PI.  14). 
Horizontal  and  vertical  scale  the  same. 


A,  D  and  F — Clay,  soft  or  cemented. 

B— Limestone  gravel. 

C — Volcanic  ash. 

E — Cemented  breccia. 


H — Stalagmite  bosses  forming  the  cave  floor 
S — Surface  stalagmite. 

1-6 — Lines  of  cross  sections,  see  Pis.  13  and  14 
8— Fallen  block. 


G — Brown  mud,  cemented  clay  and  stalagmite        9 — Altar, 
blocks. 
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Scale, 


Pigs.  1-6. — Cross  sections  of  the  cave  deposit  corresponding  to  similarly  num- 
bered section  lines  shown  on  Plates  12  and  14.     In  each,  the  east  wall  lies 
on  the  right  hand  side. 
Horizontal  and  vertical  scale  the  same. 
A,  D  and  P — Clay,  soft  or  cemented 
B — Limestone  gravel. 
C — Volcanic  ash. 


E — Cemented  breccia. 

G — Brown  mud  with  stalagmite  blocks. 

H — Stalagmite  bosses,  cave  floor. 


I — Entrance  to  buried  gallery. 

S — Surface  stalagmite. 

7 — Line  of  intersection  of  longitudinal 

section  (Sec.  7,  PI.  12). 
9— Altar. 
11 — Rock  bench. 
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Topographic  map  of  the  floor  of  the  main  chamber  in  the  Potter  Creek  Cave. 

Contour  interval  6  inches. 

Levels  are  run  with  reference  to  an  arbitrary  datum  plane,  below  which  depression  contours  are 
indicated  by  a  prefixed  minus  sign.  The  boundaries  of  rock  masses,  the  cave  walls  and  the  lines  of 
sections  cut  across  the  contours.  A  small  grotto  at  the  extreme  northwest  end  is  not  shown  on  the  map. 
The  position  of  the  entrance  to  the  buried  galleries  is  represented  by  broken  lines, 

1-7 — Lines  of  sections,  see  Pis.  12  and  13,  9 — Altar. 

-Fallen  block  resting  on  clay.  10,  11— Stalagmite-covered  rock  benches. 

12 — Stalagmite  boss  resting  on  ossiferous  clay. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

Through  the  munificence  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  of  the  University  of  California  has 
for  several  years  conducted  extensive  researches.  Among  these 
has  been  an  anthropological  investigation  of  the  little  known 
Indians  of  California,  which  has  recently  been  organized  into  an 
Ethnological  and  Archaeological  Survey  of  the  State.  The  pres- 
ent paper  is  based  on  linguistic  notes  made  in  the  winter  of 
1901-2  as  part  of  this  investigation.  One  of  the  languages  on 
which  information  was  desired  being  now  extinct,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  older  records.  Thanks  are  due  to 
Professor  W.  H.  Holmes,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  for  courtesy  in  granting  permission  to  use  several 
vocabularies  containing  such  material. 

The  coast  of  California  south  of  San  Francisco  was  formerly 
inhabited  by  Indians  of  six  linguistic  stocks.     These  were,  in 

Am.  Arch.  Eth.  2,  3. 
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Powell's  terminology,  Yuman,  Shoshonean,  Chumashan,  Sali- 
nan,  Esselenian,  and  Costanoan,  in  order  from  south  to  north. 
Yuman  and  Shoshonean,  the  two  southernmost  of  these  six 
stocks,  were  extensive.  Only  a  small  part  of  their  territory  lay 
withiD  the  state  of  California.  The  four  other  stocks  were 
smaller,  confined  to  the  coast,  and  entirely  Californian.  Only 
these  four  are  treated  in  this  paper. 

Throughout  the  area  under  consideration,  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara to  San  Francisco,  there  are  now  very  few  Indians.  Only  a 
fraction  of  these,  mostly  older  people,  still  know  the  native  lan- 
guages. All  the  Indians  speak  Spanish.  With  one  exception 
no  continuous  texts  could  be  obtained  in  any  of  the  languages. 
To  gain  an  idea  of  the  grammatical  structure  it  has  therefore 
been  necessary  to  depend  on  sentences.  Owing  to  this  fact  and 
the  writer's  limited  command  of  Spanish,  the  investigation  of 
the  languages  was  carried  only  far  enough  to  obtain  an  outline 
of  the  structure.  The  results  elaborate  certain  conclusions  as 
to  the  morphological  grouping  of  the  linguistic  families  in  Cali- 
fornia stated  in  a  paper  on  the  Native  Languages  of  California.1 

The  following  alphabet  has  been  used. 
Vowels : 


a,  a 

as  in  father,  short  and  long  respectively. 

a,  a 

as  in  American  fat,  short  and  long 
respectively. 

e,  i,  o,  u 

short  open  vowels. 

e,  1,  5,  u 

long  closed  vowels. 

e,  i,  6,  u 

long  open  vowels. 

o,  u,  o,  u 

nearly  as  in  German;  closed  vowels, 
short  and  long. 

a 

English  aw. 

an,  en,  in, 

on,  un 

nasalized  vowels. 

A,  E,  I,  0, 

u 

obscure  vowels. 

a     e     i     o     u 

)        !       >        > 

scarcely  articulated  vowels. 

o,  u,  o,  il, 

o,  u,  o, 

ii    peculiar  impure  vowels. 

1  R.  B.  Dixon  and  A.  L.  Kroeber,  the  Native  Languages  of  California,  Amer. 
Antkr.,  n.s.,  V,  p.  1,  1903. 
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Consonants : 

q     G     X     g< 
k     g     x      g'     n 
tc    dj 

t      d      q       8       n 
p     b     f      v      m 

as  in  English. 

English  s  and  sh,  but  often  approaching 
each  other. 

zh,  sonant  of  c. 

palatal  1  (tl). 

trilled. 

palatal  t,  k,  g,  and  x,  approximating  ty, 
ky,  gy,  xy. 

stressed. 

between  surd  and  sonant. 

CHUMASH. 

The  following  grammatical  material  on  one  of  the  Chumash 
dialects  was  obtained  at  Santa  Ynez  from  Dolores,  one  of 
the  few  Indians  there  who  still  know  their  native  language. 
It  appears  to  differ  somewhat  from  the  language  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  given  by  Duflot  de  Mofras  as  from  Santa  Ines.1  Gatschet 
gives  a  few  phrases  and  grammatical  notes  on  the  Kasua  dialect 
recorded  by  Loew,2  and  Caballeria  y  Collell  has  published  several 
pages  of  grammatical  notes,  vocabulary,  and  religious  texts  on 
the  language  of  Siujtu  rancheria  at  Santa  Barbara.3 

PHONETIC. 

The  following  are  the  sounds  of  the  language. 
Vowels : 

a,  e,  i,  o,  u;  a,  e,  I,  o,  u;  e,  6;   (a) ;  o,  u,  o,  ii,  <?,  u,  if,  u. 


w. 

,  y, 

h,  1, 

z 

s, 

c 

j 

L 

r 

t'; 

k' 

,  g\ 

x' 

q! 

,k 

!,  t! 

,  p! 

g, 

d, 

b 

1  Duflot  de  Mofras,  Exploration  du  Territoire  de  l'Oregon,  1844,  II,  393. 

2  A.  S.  Gatschet  in  Wheeler,  Rep.  U.  S.  Geogr.  Surv.,  VII,  419,  485,  and  Rep. 
Chief  of  Engineers,  1876,  III,  551. 

3 Rev.  Juan  Caballeria  y  Collell  (E.  Burke,  translator),  History  of  the  City  of 
Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Barbara,  1892. 
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Consonants : 


1     s,  c 


The  vowels  o,  ii,  o,  ii  are  open  sounds  and  give  the  impression 
of  impurity.  They  may  be  identical  with  o,  u,  o,  u.  Similar 
sounds  are  characteristic  of  Shoshonean  and  Yokuts,  two  adjacent 
linguistic  families.1  Both  ordinary  and  velar  gutturals  occur  in 
Chum  ash.  Sonants  seem  to  be  lacking.  Palatal  l  is  quite 
soft,  at  times  difficult  to  distinguish  from  1.  R  has  been  found 
only  before  q,  and  is  probably  an  induced  rather  than  an 
independent  sound  of  the  language. 

All  the  consonants  occur  in  either  first  or  last  position  in 
double  combinations,  except  that  y  has  not  been  found  as  the 
first  member  of  a  compound  consonant  and  L  not  as  the  second. 
Combinations  of  three  consonants  are  rare.  Some  monosyllabic 
words  that  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  root-forms  begin  with 
double  consonants.     But  none  end  thus. 

As  compared  with  the  majority  of  Californian  languages, 
Chumash  is  rough. 

A  euphonic  vowel  is  much  used  between  words  and  before 
consonantal  suffixes.  It  occurs  even  when  one  of  the  two  words 
ends  in  or  begins  with  a  vowel. 

nai   qot'qoti-wun-a  enerqnerq  I  I-see-them  women 

ma-k-itctw'n-i   k-aqciiyak  the-my-son   I-UJce 

k-isawous-i   kactapin  I-siveated   yesterday 

ma-qo   i   s-awo'  the-my-dog    Tie-white 

noi   moki   k-aciin-o-woc  I  already  I-eaten-have 

k-siniwe-wun-U-woc  I-Mll-them-did 

The  euphonic  vowel  is  shown  in  black  type. 


1  A.  S.  Gatschet,  Rep.  Chief  of  Engineers,  1876,  III,  p.  557,  speaking  of  Shosh- 
onean: "O,  u,  often  assume  a  darker  shade  by  being  pronounced  surd  or  by  being 
nasalized.  This  pronunciation  of  the  three  vowels  is  also  peculiar  to  the  Utah,  and 
occurs  in  many  of  the  Pueblo  idioms  of  New  Mexico." 


Dual 

Plural 

kis- 

ki- 

pis- 

pi- 

sis- 

si- 
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VERB. 

Verbs  are  conjugated  by  having  the  following  pronominal 
elements  prefixed,  generally  immediately  to  the  verb-stem. 

Singular 
First  person  k- 

Second  person  p- 

Third  person  s- 

These  prefixes  are  used  alike  with  transitive  and  with  intran- 
sitive verbs.     They  are  also  used  as  possessive  pronouns  with 

the  noun. 

p-axotiwiL  thou-speakest 

s-axotiwiL-i-was  he- speak- did 

si-cuma-woc  they-good 

k-siniwe-lin  I-kill-thee 

ma-enerq    s-eXpetc  the-tvoman   she-sings 

ini-k-rmYxwn  not-I-hungry 

The  objective  pronouns  are  suffixed  to  the  verb-stem.  So 
far  as  determined,  they  are  the  following: 

Singular       Dual  Plural 
First  person               -it                 ?  -u? 

Second  person  -in  1  -o? 

Third  person  —  ?  -un 

With  some  verbs,  -lit  is  used  instead  of  -it,  and  -Hn  or  -win 
instead  of  -In.  Sometimes  -wun  occurs  for  -un.  These  variant 
forms  appear  to  be  due  to  phonetic  influences. 

It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  object  is  in  the  third  person  singular, 
it  is  not  expressed  by  a  pronominal  affix.  I  kill  him  and  I  kill 
are  identically  expressed,  as  in  a  number  of  other  American  lan- 
guages, including  Yokuts  and  Yuki  in  California. 

In  sentences  where  subject  and  object  are  nouns,  these  parts 
of  the  sentence  are  expressed  over  again  by  means  of  the  sub- 
jective and  objective  pronominal  affixes  in  the  verb.  This  fact 
puts  Chumash  in  a  class  with  those  American  languages  in  which 
the  noun-subject  and  noun-object  are  regarded  as  appositions  to 
the  holophrastic  verb. 

enerqnerq  ci-aqciik-un  ma-ug'ug'zng'  women  they-like- 

them   the-men. 
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The  reflexive  is  expressed  by  the  suffix  -eaci,  which  like  the 
object  pronouns  is  appended  to  the  verb  stem. 

p-aqciiyak-caci     thou-lovest-self. 

Sometimes  the  word  kokcii,  of  unknown  meaning,  is  used 
with  the  reflexive  verb. 

kokcii   c-qoti-caci     he-sees-self. 

A  past  tense,  perhaps  perfect  in  meaning,  is  expressed  by  the 
suffix  -woe.     This  suffix  follows  the  objective  suffix-pronoun. 

A  future  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  particle  ka,  placed 
before  the  verb. 

The  negative  of  the  verb  is  expressed  by  the  prefix  ini-. 
This  prefix  precedes  the  pronominal  prefixes. 

The  interrogative  is  formed  by  the  final  suffix  -e. 

The  imperative  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  stem  of  the  verb. 

A  desiderative  is  formed  by  the  prefix  sili-. 

There  are  several  particles  used  with  verbs,  some  of  them 
quite  frequently.  They  always  precede  the  verb.  Their  signifi- 
cance is  not  clear.  The  most  common  one,  no,  may  be  a  prefix 
rather  than  a  particle. 

The  following  phrases  contain  examples  of  the  forms  men- 
tioned. 

kai   ka   no-c-tiyepi  this-one   will   he-teach 

kai   ka-no-s-axotiwiL  this-one   will-he-speak 

axotiwiL  speak! 

no-p-na'n  thou-goest 

no   ni-k-na'n  not-I-go 

ini-k-sili-Xalk'inowo'n  not-  I-wish- jump 

qolo    enerq     ini-[s]  sili-aqmil-e/  that      woman      not-she- 

ivishes- drink- ? 

noi   k- sili- sin iwe-lin  I  I-wish-kill-thee 

noi   k-cili   eXpetc  J  I-ivish   sing 

eXpetc  sing! 

k-aqmil-i-was  I-drink-did 

p'-kitwo'n-o-wac-e   pi  thou-emerge-didst-f  thou 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  prefixes  and  suffixes  include 
the  pronominal  prefixes  and  suffixes  between  themselves  and  the 
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verb,  the  pronominal  affix  being  always  nearest  the  verb  stem. 
The  only  exception  is  the  desiderative  prefix  sili-,  which  itself 
prefixes  the  pronoun.  It  is  therefore  doubtful  whether  sili-  is 
not  to  be  regarded  rather  as  an  auxiliary  verb  than  as  a  prefix. 
The  following  are  similar  cases: 

no   k-cutcu  I-begin 

no   k-cutc-i'-aqmil  I-begin-drink 

qolo    s-wol  that-one   he-shoots 

k-wo'L-siniwe  I-shoot-Mll   (I  Mil  by  shooting) 

A  verbal  noun  is  denoted  by  the  prefix  a'l-. 

p-olXo  thou-stealest 

a'l-olXo  thief. 

pii   p'-a'l-olXo  thou   thorn-thief  (thou  art  a  thief) 

c-ukca  he- (is) -dead1 

a'1-ak'can  (a)  dead  (one) 

A  habitual  agent  is  also  denoted  by  reduplication. 

k-aXciLc  I- fish 

ma-a-caX-caXciLc  the-fisher 

xuniowc  hunt 

a-xun-xuniowc  hunter 

The  prefix  a-  in  these  reduplicated  verbal  nouns  may  be  a 
form  of  a'l-. 

The  stem  aciin,  eat,  is  given  the  meaning  food  by  the  pre- 
fix lam-. 

k-aciin  I-eat 

ma-k-lam-aciin  the-my-food 

NOUN. 

The  possessive  pronominal  elements,  as  already  remarked,  are 
identical  with  the  subjective  ones,  and  like  them  are  prefixed. 
From  this  fact,  however,  it  can  not  be  concluded,  as  has  been 
done  in  analogous  cases  in  other  languages,  that  verb  and  noun 
are  not  distinguished  in  Chumash,  and  that  the  verb  is  in  reality 
a  noun.  Were  this  the  case,  we  should  not  find  the  verbal  nouns 
that  have  been  mentioned. 


1  A.  Taylor,  in  Powers,  Tribes  of  California,  Contr.  N.  A.  Ethn.,  iii,  564:  shuek- 
shaw,  dead. 
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Some  nouns,  when  used  with  the  possessive  pronoun,  have  a 
form  different  from  their  simple  one. 

hutcu,  dog;  ma-p-qo,  the-thy-dog 
ma'm,  house;  ma-ki-ap,  the- our- house 

A  word  for  dog  similar  to  hutcu  occurs  in  many  Californian 
languages;  qo  seems  to  be  distinctively  Chumash. 

There  is  an  article,  ma.  It  has  wider  meaning  than  the 
modern  European  definite  articles,  inasmuch  as  it  is  customarily 
used  with  the  possessive  pronoun.  It  is  a  proclitic  or  prefix,  not 
an  independent  particle. 

tsaya  basket 

ma-tsaya  the-basket 

ma-s-q'ap  the-its-feathers 

ma-k-mut  the-my -belly  fpanzaj 

s'-mut  Ms-belly 

What  may  be  a  distributive,  to  judge  from  analogies  in  other 
American  languages,  is  formed  by  reduplication. 


ugV'ig' 

man 

ug"ug'«'ig' 

e'nerq 

woman 

enerq'ne'rq 

XoXau 

coyote 

XoXoXau 

hu'tcu 

dog 

hutc'hu'tcu 

ma'm 

house 

ma'ma'm 

caq! 

turtle 

caq !  ca/q ! 

p'co'c 

snake 

p'co'p'co'c 

tsa/ya 

basket 

tsai'tsa'ya 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  reduplication  comes  very  near  being 
duplication  of  the  entire  word.  Both  animate  and  inanimate 
nouns  are  reduplicated. 

The  following  examples  make  it  difficult  to  determine  whether 
the  reduplication  denotes  a  plural,  a  distributive,  or  a  collective. 

ick5m-a   xus  two    bears 

ckumu-a   XoXau  four   coyotes 

ma-XoXoXau  the-coyotes 

ma-ki-tsaya   yila  the-our-baskets   all 

yila   p'co'p'co'c  all  (the)  snakes 
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It  is  remarkable  that  when  a  noun  to  which  a  possessive  pro- 
noun is  prefixed  is  reduplicated,  the  pronoun  is  sometimes  redu- 
plicated with  it.  Evidently  the  noun  and  the  pronominal  element 
are  regarded  as  very  much  a  unit. 

k-itc-antuk,  my  friend  p-itc-p-itc-antiik,  thy  friends1 

ma-k-its-is,  my  younger  brother   ma-k-its-k-its-is,  my  younger 

brothers 
ma-k-itc-tu'n,  my  child  ma-k-itc-k-itc-tu'n,  my  children 

k-a-wa,  my  aunt  ma-k-a-k-a-wa,  my  aunts1 

ma-p-aX-p-a-wa,  thy  aunt 
ma-ki-hax-h-a-wa,  our  aunts 
k'-a-niic,  my  paternal  uncle  ma-k'-a-k'-a-niic,  my  paternal 

uncles 
ma-k'-ap,  my  house  ma-k'-ap-k'-ap,  my  houses 

ma-ki-ap,  our  house  ma-pi-ap-i-ap,  your  houses 

ma-k-«wM,  my  knife  ma-k-dX-k-wwM,  my  knives 

raa-s-WM,  his  knife  m&s-oX-s-uwu,  his  knives 

ma-ki-ttwM,  our  knife  ma-ki-oX-y-ttwM,  our  knives 

On  the  other  hand  reduplication  of  nouns  occurs  also  without 
reduplication  of  the  possessive  prefix. 

ma-p-qo,  thy  dog  ma-p-qoX-qo,  thy  dogs 

ma-ki-qo,  our  dog  ma-ki-qoX-qo,  our  dogs 

ma-k-to,  my  brother-in-laiv  ma-k-to-to,  my  brothers-in-law 

ma-k-pepe,  my  older  brother  ma-k-pe-pepe,  my  older  brothers 

It  appears  that  when  a  noun  commencing  with  a  vowel  is 
reduplicated,  the  possessive  prefix  is  reduplicated  also.  When 
the  noun  begins  with  a  consonant,  the  pronoun  is  not  re- 
duplicated. 

Reduplication  occurs  in  the  verb  as  well  as  in  the  noun,  but 
expresses  an  iterative  or  a  continuative,  not  a  plural  or  distrib- 
utive. The  verb  may  be  used  with  plural  subject  or  object 
pronoun  without  being  reduplicated. 

XoXoXau   k-unio-wun  coyotes   I-seek-them 

k-aqciik-un  they-like-them 


1  In  terms  of  relationship  -itc-  and  -a-  are  apparently  prefixes,  perhaps  denoting 
possession  or  relationship. 
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ki-mttXim  we  hunger 

noi  qot'-qoti-wun-a  enerqnerq       I     I-look-at-them     women 

(habitually) 
quti-u-wun   enerqnerq  I-look-at    (the)  women 

no   k-tiyepi-o  I-teach-ye 

no   k-ti-tiyepi-o  I-teach-ye  "all  the  time" 

As  stated  previously,   a  noun-agent  implying  more  or  less 
iteration  of  action  is  formed  from  the  verb  by  reduplication. 
A  few  verbs  are  regularly  used  in  a  reduplicated  form. 

wopwuupw         hit 

su-taxtaxsim     frighten  (su-  =  causative) 

Cases  are  altogether  wanting.  A  noun  is  identical  as  subject 
and  object.  The  possessive  case  is  expressed,  as  in  so  many 
American  languages,  by  means  of  the  possessive  pronoun. 

ma-c-wc   emet  the-his-hole   ground-squirrel 

ma-s-MWW   k-itcantiik        the-his-knife   my-friend 
ma-s-kani   ciw'  the- his- flesh   elk 

The  various  local  and  instrumental  relations  are  expressed  by 
separate  words,  placed  before  the  noun. 

ksunuwM    a   Xo'p  with   sjone 

alapa/ya   ma"m  on   house 

mama   ov  in   water 

kitca   hu'tcu  like   day 

luliiksm   rna-tcai'ya-c  in    the-basket 

ADJECTIVE. 

The  adjective  seems,  like  the  verb,  not  to  be  reduplicated  to 
denote  the  plural.  The  following  examples  show  its  unchanging 
use  with  animate  and  inanimate  nouns  and  attributively  and 
predicatively. 

kiena   euerq   i-s-tcdho  this   ivoman   she-good 

kie   p'o'n   o-s-tcohd  this   wood   it-good 

tcoho   tcitce  (a)  good   child 

k-tcdhd  I-good 

hutcu    awox  (a)  dog   white 

no  qoti-wac  a  ciwA  awox  I-see-did   elk   white 
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ma-qo   i   s-awo'  the-my-dog   he-white 

kena-Xop   i    s-awo-wac        this-stone   it-tvhite-was 

Just  as  the  adjective  is  used  predicatively,  a  noun  can  be 
used  predicatively  by  prefixion  of  the  pronominal  elements, 
kiku   ki-ug'ug'iug      we   we-men    (we  are  men) 
pii   p-a'1'olxo  thou    thou-thief  (thou  art  a  thief  J 

PRONOUN. 

To  express  the  ordinary  functions  of  pronouns,  the  subjective 
possessive  prefix  and  the  objective  suffix  are  generally  sufficient. 
The  separate  form  of  the  pronoun,  used  as  an  independent  word, 
is  probably  emphatic.     The  forms  of  this  are: 

Singular         Dual  Plural 

First  person  noi  kicku  kiku 

Second  person  pii  picku  piku 

There  is  no  third  person.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  forms 
are  nothing  but  the  subjective-possessive  prefixes  with  -i  added  in 
the  singular  and  -ku  in  the  dual  and  plural.  In  the  first  person 
singular  noi  takes  the  place  of  kii. 

These  independent  forms  of  the  pronoun  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  verb  as  a  noun,  being  connected  with  the  verb 
by  the  pronominal  affix  which  is  part  of  the  verb.  Hence  there 
are  forms  such  as: 

noi   k-sili-siniwe-lin       I  I-wish-Mll-thee ; 

corresponding  exactly  in  structure  to  forms  such  as : 

ma-amelikana  si-sili-siniwe-lit     the- Americans  they-wish-kill-me 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  use  noi,  I,  directly  with  the  verb 
without  k-.  On  the  other  hand  the  prefix  k-,  denoting  I,  is 
#ften  used  without  noi. 

DEMONSTRATIVES. 

The  demonstratives  are: 

kai,  this  one;  plural,  kaiuwun 

qold,  that  one;  plural,  qdlowun 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  plural  ending  -wun  is  identical  with  the 
pronominal  suffix  denoting  the  object  of  the  third  person  plural. 
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The  following  adjectival  demonstratives  have  been  found: 

kiena,       this,  with  animate  nouns 
kie,  kia,  this,  with  inanimate  nouns 
qold,        that,  with  animate  nouns 

The  article  that  has  been  described  is  distinct  from  the  demon- 
stratives both  in  meaning  and  in  use. 


] 

NUMERALS. 

The  numerals  are  as  follows: 

1. 

paka 

2. 

ickdm 

3. 

ma  sox 

4. 

ckumu 

5. 

yltipakas 

6. 

yltickdm 

7. 

yitimasox 

8. 

malawa 

9. 

ts'pa' 

10. 

tciiya 

The  numbers  from  11  to  19  are  formed  by  putting  na-  before 
those  denoting  1  to  9.  Twenty  is  simply  two-ten,  icko'm-a- 
tcl'iya,  thirty  is  three-ten,  and  so  on  regularly  up  to  ninety. 
The  word  for  one  hundred  was  not  obtained. 

The  forms  given  above  are  used  in  counting.  When  used 
with  nouns  the  numerals  are  followed  by  -a. 

ickom-a   xiis  two   hears 

masox-a   enerq'nerq        three   women 

This  numeral  system  is  decimal.  There  is  no  trace  of  any 
vigesimal  method  of  counting,  and  none  of  a  quinary  one,  unless 
masd'x,  three,  and  malawa,  eight,  contain  a  common  element. 
The  word  for  four  is  related  to  that  for  two.  Five,  six,  and 
seven  are  one,  two  and  three  plus  the  prefix  yiti-,  of  unknown 
origin  but  equivalent  to  four} 


1  Caballeria,  op.  cit.,  p.  42,  says  that  the  "iti"  forming  the  first  part  of  the 
numerals  five,  six,  and  seven  in  the  Siujtu  dialect  means  "here." 
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RADICALS. 

A  number  of  the  words  that  denote  common  or  natural  objects 
are  monosyllabic  and  apparently  irresolvable. 


cuup 

land 

6' 

water 

tiiiip 

mountain 

$k' 

lake 

Xop 

rock 

p'o'n 

wood 

Xa's 

sand 

ma'm 

house 

q'si 

sun 

ya 

arrow 

niin 

fire 

ax 

bow 

tox 

smoke 

Howinj 

y  names  of  animals 

i  are  monosyllabic: 

xus 

bear 

p'co'c 

snake 

clw' 

elk  fciervoj 

xcap 

rattlesnake 

-qo 

dog 

yox 

watersnake 

q'u'n 

rabbit 

caq! 

turtle 

ma' 

jackrabbit 

qop' 

toad 

naq 

rat 

q'loq 

tadpole 

slo 

eagle 

toq 

grasshopper 

a' 

crow 

c-Ik' 

louse 

X'oX 

heron 

s-tep 

flea 

ceew 

oivl 

kt'u't 

spider 

The  following  may  have  been  formed  by  reduplication  from 
monosyllabic  stems: 

XoXau     coyote 


wawau     crane 


The  more  important  parts  of  the  body  are  frequently  expi'essed 


by  monosyllabic  root-like  words, 
only  with  the  possessive  prefixes. 


Most  of  them  seem  to  occur 


noX' 

nose 

U'L 

leg 

tuX 

eye 

te'm 

foot 

tou 

ear 

qam 

wing 

sa' 

tooth 

aL 

liver 

po' 

cheek 

paX 

skin 

nii 

neck 

da 

fur 

muut 

back 

Xot' 

penis 

pu 

arm,  hand 

se' 

bone 

42 
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The  following  are  polysyllabic: 

oqwo'n     head,  hair 

eleu 

tongue 

a'tsws       beard 

oXcol 

urine 

ws«i          chest,  heart 

tin 

vagina 

akcuu       belly 

eq'wai 

nail 

Terms  of  relationship  also  show  monosyllabic  roots  in  most 
cases;  but  the  roots  are  generally  either  duplicated  or  preceded 
by  itc-  or  a-. 

qo,  father  ma-qdqo,  my  father 

tuq,  mother  ina-k-t^q,  my  mother 

pe,  elder  brother  ma-k-pepe,  my  elder  brother 

is,  yotmger  brother  or  sister    ma-k-its-is,  my  younger  brother 
tu'n,  son  or  daughter  ma-k-itc-tu'n,  my  son 

niic,  paternal  uncle  k-a-nuc,  my  paternal  uncle 

ta,  maternal  uncle  k-tata,  my  maternal  uncle 

wa,  "aunt"  k-a-wa,  my  "aunt" 

tciiix,  "woman's nephewf? J"  k-tciiix,  my  "nephew" 
mus,  father-,  mother-in-law   k-mus,  my  father-in-law 
to,  brother-,  sister-in-law       ma-k-to,  my  sister-in-law 
ne,  parent  of  mother  k-nene,  my  maternal  grandparent 

ma,  parent  of  father,  ma-k-mama,  my  paternal  grand- 

parent 
ma,  "grandchild"  ma-k-a-ma,  my  "grandchild" 

The  following  do  not  reduce  to  monosyllabic  roots. 


ma-k-iswyix 

my  husband 

ma-k-ta'lik 

my  wife 

ma-k-sumepepe 

my  son-  or  daughter-in-law 

[cf .  pe,  elder  brother] 

k'-ona' 

my  "nephew" 

ma-k-itc-antiik 

my  friend 

Verbs  for  the  most  part 

,  even  if  of  simple  significance,  are 

of  two  and  three  syllables. 

Monosyllabic  verbs: 

na'n    go 

wopwuupw     hit 

we        sleep         ike                   give 

wol      shoot 
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Polysyllabic  verbs: 

qoti 

see 

ni'qot 

break 

aqciik 

like 

tiXuan 

scratch 

axotiwiL 

talk 

caXciLc 

fish 

eXpetc 

sing 

tiyepi 

show,  teach 

iliik !  tin 

sit 

aLpat 

run 

lukumil 

stand 

olXo 

steal 

unio 

seek 

aqmil 

drink 

xunio 

hunt 

kit'wo'n 

go  out,  emerge 

siniwe 

kill 

-nowo'n 

actin 

eat 

Xo-nowo'n 

fly 

vaiiKim 

hungry 

Xalkli- nowo'n  jump 

Most  adjectives  are  also  of  more  than  one  syllable.  Pre- 
positional words  are  all  of  some  length. 

There  are  some  words — nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs — which 
are  reduplicated  or  duplicated  in  their  normal  forms. 

wopwuupw  hit 

Xul'Xul  heavy 

su-taXtaXstin  frighten 

tci'tci  child 

XopXop  gravel  fXop,  rock) 

pepe  elder  brother 

mama  paternal  grandparent 

nene  maternal  grandparent 

ltiltikitn  in 

tap '  an  p' an  kidney 


SALINAN. 

In  1861  Shea  printed  as  volume  VII  of  his  Library  of  American 
Linguistics  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Language  of  the  San  Antonio 
Mission,  California,  by  Father  Buenaventura  Sitjar  (1739-1808) . 
To  the  vocabulary  Shea  has  prefixed  ten  pages  of  grammatical 
notes  based  upon  it.  These  notes  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
grammatical  structure  of  the  language. 

The  chief  features  of  the  San  Antonio  language  are  a  strongly 
developed  plural,  both  in  verbs  and  nouns,  formed  by  the 
suffixion  or  the  infixion  near  the  end  of  the  word  of  a  very 
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variable  element,  which  generally  however  contains  either  1  or  t; 
the  employment  of  this  plural  in  verbs  for  both  a  plural  subject 
and  a  plural  object;  the  pronominal  conjugation  of  the  verb  by 
means  chiefly  of  prefixes  for  the  subject  and  suffixes  for  the 
object,  with  considerable  unexplained  variability  of  forms;  a 
very  peculiar  combination  of  the  noun  with  the  possessive 
pronoun;  the  absence  of  cases;  and  the  expression  of  local  rela- 
tions in  the  noun  by  means  of  separate  prepositions.  Through- 
out, the  language  is  remarkable  for  its  apparent  irregularity. 

Material  obtained  by  the  writer  at  Jolon,  upon  the  dialect  of 
San  Miguel,  shows  this  to  be  a  closely  related  language  with  the 
same  general  characteristics. 

The  independent  pronouns  of  the  San  Miguel  dialect  are: 

Singular  Plural 

First  person  ke    [ek-toyove]  kan  [kak] 

Second  person  mo  [mo]  mom 

The  words  in  brackets  are  the  San  Antonio  forms  according 
to  Shea. 

The  San  Miguel  verbal  forms  obtained  had  these  pronominal 
forms  suffixed.  In  some  cases  the  suffix  -leu  or  -lew  seemed 
to  indicate  the  third  person  singular.  In  San  Antonio  the  sub- 
jective pronominal  elements  are  chiefly  prefixed. 

Demonstratives  are  na,  he,  and  ho.  Na  means  this;  he  and 
ho  presumably  indicate  different  distances  of  that.  In  San 
Antonio  na  means  this,  pe  that.  Besides  he,  heuna  is  found  in 
San  Miguel:  he  luwai  and  heuna  luwai,  that  man.  Hewat  or 
hiwet  seems  to  be  a  plural  of  he. 

The  plural  of  nouns  is  formed  by  the  same  methods  as  in 
San  Antonio.     The  following  forms  illustrate  its  variability. 

Singular  Plural 

man  lowai  dam 

woman  lene  lentsen 

child  sepxa  sem'ta 

old  woman  tcini  tcintEn 

house  t'am  t'ama'niL 

dog  hiitcai  hoste 

knife  fcak  t'cakeL, 
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saxe 

saxtm 

cetep 

cetlip 

smat 

smatel 

bird 
dead 

beautiful 

The  noun  is  identical  in  form  whether  subject,  object,  or 
possessor.  The  possessive  case  is  expressed  by  the  possessive 
pronoun. 


ticxep-o   luwai 
he-menen-o   lene 


foot-Ms   man 

the- hand- hers   woman 


Local    relations    in    nouns    are    expressed   by   independent 
prepositions. 

in  the  water 

in  the  house 

in  the  basket 

over,  on,  above  the  water 

on  the  mountain1 


mumtoke   fa 
memtoke   f  am 
toke  tecaan 
lemo  fa 
lemo  f  akat 


The  possessive  pronoun  is  fused  into  one  word  with  the  noun. 
The  following  are  typical  cases.  The  bracketed  forms  are  San 
Antonio  as  given  by  Shea  in  Spanish  orthography. 


Meaning 

house 

teeth 

bone 

Word 

f  am 

1  s. 

fern 

fule't 

[ejac] 

2  s. 

esf  me'm 

f  mu'let 

[cimegac] 

3  s. 

f  emo 

f  ule'to 

[ejaco] 

lp. 

taf  em 

taf  u'let 

2p. 

taxf  em  ( 

?) 

[za  ejac] 

3p. 

f  emoot 

fule'tot 

[zug  oejac] 

Meaning 

elder  brother 

food 

eye 

Word 

1  s. 

kaiye' 

lamxat 

cukanit 

2  s. 

f  umkai' 

f  amlamxat 

f  omsokanit 

3  s. 

akai'y 

lamxato 

lp. 

tacukanit 

2p. 

talamxat 

3p. 

akai'yot 
e,  on,  lem  = 

sky. 

So  in  Chumash:  alapa 

l\bm-o—abov 

-ya  =  above,  on, 

alapa  — sfa/. 

Am.  Arch 

.  Eth.  2,  4. 
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Meaning 
Word 

1  s. 

2  s. 

3  s. 
lp. 

Meaning 
Word 

1  s. 

2  s. 

3  s. 


father 


'a  Publication 

S.      [Am.  Aech.  Eth. 

mother 

dog 

hutca/i 

apai' 

ti'itco2 

t'meebex1 

tml'itco 

exo  [epjo] 

ti'itcoo 

t'aebex 

hand 

brother 

menenke 

[citol] 

f  umenen 

[eatsmitol] 

meneno 

[citolo] 

tatan/  [tili] 

t'embek  [cimic] 

t'embeko  [eceo] 

t'abek  [za  tili] 

knife 

t'ak,  teak 

tEcak 

t'mEcak 

tEeako 

The  structure  of  these  pronominal  forms  is  very  difficult  to 
understand.  Additional  cases  that  were  obtained  do  not  make 
the  matter  clearer.  What  contributes  largely  to  the  complexity 
is  the  initial  f  (t,  tc,  ts,  c,  s),  which  occurs  in  many  of  the  forms 
and  is  absent  from  others.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
pi-onominal  possessive  prefix  because  it  occurs  with  equal  fre- 
quency as  the  first  sound  of  many  nouns  in  their  simple  non- 
possessive  form.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  preflxless  names  of 
animals  and  natural  objects  begin  with  f  or  one  of  its  variants. 
It  is  possible  that  the  initial  f  is  of  demonstrative  origin,  per- 
haps an  article  that  has  become  incorporated.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  Chumash  the  article  is  generally  used  with  the 
possessive  prefix.  If  this  explanation  is  correct,  San  Miguel 
t-m-iitco,  thy  dog,  would  be  equivalent  to  Chumash  ma-p-qo. 
Salinan  otherwise  shows  a  tendency  to  use  demonstratives  before 
the  possessive  prefixes.3 

!Sitjar:  thy  mother,  peatzmipeg,  matz  mipeg,  eatzmipeg. 

2  Sitjar  gives  dog  as  o'tcho  in  San  Antonio,  my  dog  as  zi  o'tchTo  or  zi'tch'o. 
Nest  is  kiini,  my  nest  zikiin,  (his)  nest  zikiino.  Stone  house  eaxcon,  my  house 
chTiconov,  thy  house  zimchvicono,  his  house  chTiconou.  My  bed  quicheaineat,  thy 
bed  aquimicheameat,  his  bed  quicheameato. 


3  San  Miguel: 
ho   t'umpasi 
he   meneno  lene 
e   t'omenen 
na   tat'dopik 
na  fumkai 
na   t'niecak 
na  t-ulet,  t'ulet 


San  Antonio : 

peatsmipeg 

pea 

na  cim-lamay 

na 

thy   mother 

that 

thy    right    hand 

this 

thy   son 

the   woman's   hand 

thy  hand 

our  heads 

thy   older   brother 

thy   knife 

my   teeth 
ho  t'abek,  t'abek   our  father 
In  the  Lord's  Prayer  given  by  Duflot  de  Mofras,  Expl.  du  Terr,  de  l'Oregon, 
II,  392,  and  quoted  by  Shea,  na,  this,  occurs  seven  times,  five  of  the  occurrences 
being  before  nouns  to  which  a  possessive  pronoun  is  affixed:  na  zananaol,  the  our 
debt;  natsmalog,  thy  will;  etc. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  Washo  language  of  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  shows  a  peculiarity  of  structure  that  may 
be  similar  to  this  one  in  Salinan.  The  stems  of  many  nouns  and 
verbs  are  identical  in  Washo.  The  first  person  is  indicated 
by  the  prefixion  of  the  same  elements  in  noun  and  verb.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  second  person.  The  third  person  is  indicated 
in  both  noun  and  verb  by  the  absence  of  pronominal  elements. 
Thus  from  the  root  anal  are  formed  1-anal-i,  m-anal-i,  ahal-i,  I 
live,  yon  live,  he  lives,  and  1-ahal,  m-ahal,  anal,  my  house,  your 
house,  his  house,  To  form  the  non-pronominal  simple  noun,  a 
d-  is  prefixed  to  the  root.  While  his  house  is  anal,  house  abso- 
lutely or  a  house,  the  house,  is  d-anal.  There  is  thus  an  appar- 
ent but  unreal  formation  of  the  third  person  possessive  by 
apocope;  and  there  is  also  a  large  class  of  nouns  beginning  with 
the  element  d-.  As  both  these  conditions  are  similar  to  those  in 
Salinan,  it  is  not  impossible  that  an  analogous  morphological 
process  has  been  operative  there. 

The  complexity  of  these  pronominal  noun-forms  is  however 
such  that  their  nature  cannot  be  positively  ascertained  without 
extensive  study.  It  is  evident  that  phonetic  influences  have  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  the  irregularity. 

The  following  are  the  numerals: 


San  Miguel 

San  Miguel 

San  Antonio 

Hale1 

Shea 

1 

do'i 

tohi 

tol 

2 

ha'kec 

kugsu 

caquiche 

3 

la'pai 

tlubahi 

lappay 

4 

g !  e'ca 

kesa 

quicha 

5 

oltca"d 

oldrato 

ultrao 

6 

paiate 

painel 

7 

tepa 

queatte 

8 

sratel 

shaanel 

9 

teditrup 

tetatsoi 

10 

trupa 

zoe 

1  Trans.  Am.  Ethn.  Soc,  II,  126.      The  marked  u  in  kugsu  and  tlubahi  has  the 
quality  of  English  u  in  but. 
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RELATIONSHIP  OF  CHUMASH  AND  SALINAN. 

There  are  the  following  lexical  similarities  between  the  Chu 
mashan  and  the  Salinan  material  obtained. 


English 

Chumash 

Salinan 

rabbit 

q!u'n 

map! 

jack  rabbit 

ma' 

g!ooL 

rock 

Xop 

c-xap 

sky 

alapa 

lem 

work 

talawaxa l 

talxual ' 

younger  brother 

its-is 

t'-os 

older  sister 

pepe 

pe 

ground  squirrel 

e'met 

c-emkom 

Several  of  these  resemblances  are  probably  only  apparent. 
The  similarities  found2  between  other  Chumashan  and  Salinan 
dialects  seem  doubtful.  There  is  as  yet  no  reason  to  consider 
the  two  languages  genetically  related. 

On  the  other  hand  Chumash  and  Salinan  are  alike  in  the 
following  respects: 

1.  Their  general  phonetic  character,  which  is  not  absolutely 
harsh,  but  yet  less  simple  and  smooth  than  that  of  most  Cali- 
fornian  languages. 

2.  The  existence  of  a  plural,  though  this  is  differently  formed 
in  the  two  languages. 

3.  The  employment  of  the  pronominal  elements  in  the  form 
of  affixes  instead  of  independent  words;  further  the  prefixion  of 
the  subjective  and  possessive  elements  and  the  sufflxion  of  the 
objective. 

4.  The  use  with  the  possessive  pronoun  of  a  prefixed  element 
more  or  less  demonstrative  in  nature. 

5.  The  close  fusion  of  the  pronominal  elements  with  the 
noun,  as  evidenced  in  Chumash  by  reduplication  of  the  pronoun 
with  the  noun  and  in  Salinan  by  the  inability  of  analysis  to 
separate  noun  from  pronoun  with  certainty. 

6.  The  absence  of  both  syn tactical  and  local  cases. 


1  Perhaps  Spanish. 

2  A.  S.  Gatschet,  Rep.  Chief  of  Engineers,  1876,  III,  p.  553. 
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7.  The  use  of  independent  prepositions  to  express  local  rela- 
tions in  nouns. 

8.  The  numeral  system,  which  in  both  languages  is  decimal, 
not  quinary,  and  has  the  words  for  four  and  two  derived  from  the 
same  stem.    The  latter  is  the  case  also  in  Yokuts  and  Costanoan. 

The  two  languages  differ  in  the  following  points  of  structure : 

1.  The  presence  of  reduplication  as  a  syntactical  or  formal 
means  in  Chumash,  and  its  absence  in  Salinan. 

2.  The  presence  of  a  plural  in  verbs  in  Salinan  and  its 
absence  in  Chumash. 

Some  of  the  features  enumerated  are  of  a  general  nature  and 
of  weight  in  showing  similarity  only  because  most  of  the  neigh- 
boring languages  are  different.  For  instance,  while  the  use  of 
independent  prepositional  words  is  in  itself  not  a  very  specific 
characteristic,  it  becomes  so  in  California  and  the  surrounding 
region,  where  almost  all  the  less  extensive  families,  as  well  as 
the  larger  Shoshonean,  Yuman,  Piman,  and  Sahaptian  stocks, 
employ  case-like  suffixes  in  place  of  prepositions.  In  general  the 
salient  characteristics  common  to  Chumash  and  Salinan  are  not 
found  elsewhere  in  the  region,  and  the  two  languages  must  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  constituting  a  morphological  group.1 

ESSELEN. 

The  Esselen  people  and  language  having  become  extinct,  the 
author  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  for  the  material  on  which  the  following  account  is 
based. 

The  extant  material  belonging  to  this  linguistic  stock  is  very 
limited  and  unsatisfactory  for  grammatical  purposes,  consisting 
only  of  several  short  vocabularies  which  include  a  few  phrases.2 
There  are  no  texts,  not  even  a  Lord's  prayer. 

Two  short  Esselen  vocabularies,  one  of  twenty-two  and  the 
other  of  thrrty-one  words,  were  collected  before  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  la  Perouse  and  Galiano.     These  have  been 


1  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.  V,  p.  1,  1903. 

2  The  total  number  of  words  and  phrases  in  all  of  the  vocabularies  is  over  three 
hundred,  but  there  are  little  more  than  two  hundred  different  words. 
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reprinted  once  or  twice.1  Duflot  de  Mofras  gives  a  set  of  Esselen 
numerals  under  the  heading  Carmelo.2  The  Franciscan  mission- 
ary Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta,  from  whom  we  have  a  Mutsun  grammar 
and  phrase-book,  wrote  in  1821  a  manuscript  entitled  "Idiomas 
Calif ornios,"  containing  brief  material  from  a  dozen  Californian 
languages  and  dialects,  one  of  which  is  Esselen.  He  gives  some 
fifty  words  and  phrases.  A  copy  of  this  manuscript,  then  in 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  was  made  in  1878  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Murray  for  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  In  1888  Mr. 
H.  W.  Henshaw,  then  investigating  the  languages  of  California 
south  of  San  Francisco  on  behalf  of  the  Bureau,  obtained  one 
hundred  and  ten  words  and  sixty- eight  phrases  of  Esselen,  in 
part  from  a  man  named  Pacifico,  but  mainly  from  an  old  woman 
at  Monterey,  named  Eulalia,  who  has  since  died.3  Neither  de 
la  Cuesta' s  nor  Henshaw' s  vocabularies  have  been  printed. 
They  constitute  the  material  which  has  been  put  at  the  author's 
disposal  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.4  In  1902  the  writer 
attempted  to  obtain  Esselen  material  at  Monterey,  but  found 
only  an  old  Costanoan  woman  who  after  considerable  effort 
succeeded  in  remembering  half  a  dozen  Esselen  words. 

As  the  extant  Esselen  material  is  not  likely  to  be  increased, 
and  as  most  of  it  has  never  been  printed,  it  is  here  given  entire 
and  unchanged  from  the  originals. 


1  Neither  the  original  account  of  the  voyage  of  la  Perouse,  nor  Galiano's  Rela- 
cion  del  viage  hecho  por  las  Goletas  Sutil  y  Mexicana,  1802,  have  been  accessi- 
ble. The  la  P6rouse  vocabulary,  taken  by  Lamanon,  was  reprinted  in  the  English 
translation  published  in  London  in  1799,  and  this  has  been  available.  La  Perouse's 
vocabulary  was  also  reprinted  by  A.  S.  Taylor  in  the  California  Parmer,  October  17, 
1862.  These  two  la  Perouse  vocabularies  show  discrepancies  in  regard  to  six  words' 
of  which  one  is  an  omission  by  Taylor.  Of  Galiano's  vocabulary  a  manuscript  copy 
from  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  has  been  available.  Galiano's  vocabulary  has  been 
reprinted  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  II,  137,  and 
by  A.  S.  Taylor  in  the  California  Farmer,  April  20,  1860.  Of  these  two  reprints 
the  former  shows  nine  variations  and  one  omission,  and  the  latter  seven  variations, 
from  the  Bureau  manuscript  copy. 

2  Duflot  de  Mofras,  Expl.  du  Terr,  de  1'Oregon,  1844,  II,  p.  401. 

3  In  the  American  Anthropologist,  III,  45-49,  1890,  under  the  title  "A  New 
Linguistic  Family  in  California,"  Henshaw  gives  an  account  of  the  obtaining  of 
his  Esselen  material. 

4  De  la  Cuesta's  vocabulary  is  in  Spanish  orthography,  while  Henshawused  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology  alphabet.  Galiano's  spelling  is  Spanish,  that  of  la  Perouse 
and  de  Mofras  French. 
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Henshaw 

de  la  Cuesta 

my  father 

maaths 

my  wife  (mi  muger,  6  esposa) 

nle-ta;  nie-ta' 

nista 

child 

panajueg 

I  will  eat  {voy  a  comer) 

ne  amlala 

I  will  cry  (voy  a  llorar) 

ne  sia  hualala 

grandfather 

nSm-Is-ml't-tci;1 
mS't-h'6 

metg 

hit  him  (pegale) 

hachilis  mu 

sing  (canta  tu) 

na  me 

wood 

i-i 

ii 

mountain 

polo'mo 

sun 

a'-ci 

assi 

give  me  (dame) 

to'-h'I'-sa 

tugesa 

take  it  (toma) 

yu 

stone 

shiefe 

the  ground  (tierra) 

mak-sa'-la 

mathra 

cottontail  rabbit  (conejo) 

t'ci'-ci 

ehis 

fish 

koh'l-koh'l 

calul 

he  died  (murio) 

moho 

I 

6n-nl 

eiine 

you 

nfi'm-ml 

name 

he  (aquel) 

lal 

huiniki 

we 

lees 

ye 

nomeths 

they  (aquellos) 

laths 

I  eat  (yo  como) 

enne  ama 

you  eat  (tu  comes) 

name  ama 

he  eats  (aquel  come) 

huiniki  ama 

come  with  me!  (ven  conmigo) 

iyo  enemanu 

I  go  ivith  you  (voy  contigo) 

ninenu  nanmemanu 

come!  (ven) 

i-yu' 

iyo 

look!  (vete) 

abscula 

don't  cry!  (no  llores) 

au  siahuage 

I  love  you  much  (te  quiero  mucho) 

mislayaya  colo 

hit  me  with  the  stone!   (dame,  6 

pegame  con  la  piedra) 

pejuisma  shiefem 

it  is  finished  (se  acabo) 

amomuths 

there  is  no  more  (ya  estd  no  mas) 

alepus 

foot  (pies) 

ke'le 

hair  (pelo) 

haea 

nails  (ufias) 

uloje 

body  (cuerpo) 

menjel 

heart  (corazon) 

masianeg 

flea  (pulga) 

huojehahui 

eyes  (ojos) 

ca 

head  (cabeza) 

ka'-ta 

jissi 

mouth  (boca) 

catusneg 

1  The  two  last  vowels  are  not  quite  certain  in  the  manuscript. 
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Henshaw 


above,  up  (arriba) 

under  (abajo) 

what    is    your    name?     (como     te 

llamas?) 
speak!  (habla  tu) 
river  (rio) 

creek  (en  la  Soledad  arroyo) 
dry  creek  (arroyo  seco) 
old  woman 
dark  or  black  woman 
boy 
girl 

my  daughter 
little  girl;  baby 
little  boy;  baby 
little  white  girl 
old  man 

devil   (other  informant:  dark) 
the  devil  or  evil  spirit 
you  are  a  devil 
mother -in -law 
sister 
niece 
my  son 

said  to  be  an  oath 
nothing 
knife 
dizzy 

he  is  drunk 
dandy;  fop 
to  flirt 
joker 

a  nuisance;  one  who  is  in  the  way 
bay 
house 

basket,  water-tight 
winnowing    basket,    small  jug    or 

bottle  of  wicker 
roasting  pan  of  roots 
winnowing  basket 
rabbit  robe 
asphaltum 
wet  ground 
hole 

ground  -  squirrel 
freshly  made  squirrel  hole 
people 


de  la  Cuesta 
ausai 
jujuhuai 


kiakit  na  mistnap 

alpa  nanme 

asum 

cuchun 

aspasianag 

u'-I-yan 

a-la'-ki-u-yun 

8-hI-pa-na'-sis 

so-le'-ta 

nie-a-16't-a 

u-ku'+s-ki-ta-pa-na'-si 

u-ku'+s-ki   S-hfi'-notc 

hgl-g'l-ki-pa-na 

la-ll-he'-si 

tu'-mas 

tu+mas-atc-ha-pa 

ha-tcoh'  -pa 

i-si'-kls 

i'-tci 

tut-su'+ 

nie-pa'-na;  mls-pa'-na 

at-sa'-ni-ea 

a-na-i 

kum-mal 

ti-ma'-ma 

la-wa'-ti-ma'-ma 

ti-hi'k-pas 

ti-hi'k-pas 

t8n-nl'n-paic 

ts8'-6s 

i-mi-la/n-o 

i-wa'-no 

t'si-la 

ku'-uh' ,  ku'uh' 

ic-pa-ca'-a+ 

ca'k-a 

S-he'-pas 

ci'-kll-i 

a'-sel-hel-ki-ta 

i-mu'-sa 

m6'-h'e 

a'-sal-hS'l-ki-ta-mg'-hfi  -i-mu'-sa 

gf-fe'-k'I 
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Henshaw 


"common  people(gente de razon)"1 

mats-hai'-ba 

rat 

ma'-k61 

coyote 

ma'te-kas;   mu'tc-kas 

dog 

utc-mas;   hu'-teu-mas;   can-a'-co 

deer 

a-mi'-sah' 

gopher  (pocket) 

ta-na'-ni 

bear  (black) 

kol-ta'-la;   ko'1-ta-la 

mountain  lion 

h<  S'-kls 

wild  cat 

ta-lo'-ma 

quail 

ku'-mul 

birds;  all  birds  that  fly 

tca'p-his 

crow 

Ic-ka'2 

salmon 

ta'-Hn;   ki-li'-wa 

rattlesnake 

ts8't-s61k-ka-ma-thi 

mussels 

ha-la'k-al 

cat 

ml's-ka-tas  (Carmelo  lang.?) 

chicken 

kai-yi'-nap-ca 

acorn 

pa-la't-sa 

white-oak 

has+ 

tule 

ka-pa'-na 

grass  roots  used  to  make  baskets 

c8'te-e 

good  night 

sa-le'-ki-it-su3 

yesterday;  another 

day 

la'-wa-ef;  la'-wa-8f 

running  water 

tea-lo-la'-si 

tobacco 

k'a'-a,  k'a'-ah 

give  me  tobacco 

ka'k-a-to-he'-sa 

salt 

mak-h'a-la-na 

smoke 

tc'a-h'a 

sea,  ocean 

i-mi'-lS, 

seeds  of  plants  for 

food 

i-ya'm-pas 

meat 

ta't-si 

pinole 

a-mu'h'  ;  am-muh' 

mush  (of  acorns) 

tse'r-wln 

to  eat  pinole 

hu'-I-ya-a-muh' 

a  quantity,  much 

ma'-li-ai-ha-pa' 

spotted  tail 

su-hu'-lul-pa-wls 

necklace  of  beads 

am-h8'n-ni 

a  favorite  dance  on  feast  days 

le'-ll-ma 

that  is  the  truth 

man-tah'  -i-te 

I  am  hungry 

ma-cai'-pa-Sn-nl ;  ma-cai'-I-pa-Sri-nl 

he  is  hungry 

la'1-ma-eai-pa 

we  are  going  to  bring  wood 

tci'-H-ha's-la 

bring  water 

fis-la'-ha-sa'-na 

build  a  fire 

lu-cu'n-huh 

where  do  you  come 

from 

ke'-ya-i'-ya-nS'm-ml 

1  "Gente  de  razon"  denotes  civilized  people,  the  whites. 

2  Or  a-Ic-ka'.     Manuscript  doubtful. 

3  The  third  vowel  may  be  e. 
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give  me  this 

come  to  bed 

get  up,  to  get  up 

are  you  going 

let  us  go 

who  knows 

go  away 

let  us  go  home 

are  you  married? 

good  day 

haven't  got  it;  there  is  nothing 

you  have  arrived 

bring  the  coat  (of  rabbit  skins) 

I  am  glad 

I  am  mad 

he  is  angry 

he  is  coming  to-day 

women  are  going  to  bring  a  load 

of  tide 
give  me  a  drink 
drink  (of  water) 
you  are  nice 
I  am  cold 
come,  come! 
put  it  on 

what  are  you  laughing  at? 
talk,  talk,  what  is  the  matter! 
I  am  sleepy 
to  sleep 

to  sleep  near  the  fire 
who  is  that? 
that  is  that 
he  is  over  there 
is  it  your  wife? 
to  sit  down 
where  are  you  going? 
where  is  he? 
to  relate;  to  tell 
to  eat 
food 
come 
to  bet 
to  run 


Henshaw 
i-yuh' 

i-yu'h'  -pok-a-ni'-si 
ak-kih' -pi-si;  a'k-h'i-pi'-si 
i-ya'k-al1 
tci'-li-ya/k-al 
me' -tea2 
tci-li-n8n-i 
i-yak-al-i-wa'-no 
mut  -  tl  -  ha'  -  wl  -  niint 
sa-le'-ki    a-sa't-sa 
ma-11-tah'  -pa 
la-wa-la-ha-yi-si 
i-yu'h'  hi-ti'-ta 
hi-la'-pa-Sn-nl 
h'll-la-h'Il-lfik+en-nl 
la-wat-su'-h'  a-i'-sa 
la,' -ma-ea-pa  Sn-nl 
u'-mis-wa-lu'-si    ta-note     a-wai-a-ke- 

su-lo-ha/n-ka3 
to-h'  e-sa-pfik-lu+'ku4 
lu'-ku 
o-w8'p-pas 
su'-tuk-6n-nl 
i'-yu-i'-yu 
e-m^'n-na-h'u 
pa  -  cl'm  -  a  -  ke  -  na't  -  su 
hal-pa-ma-tei'-hal-pu-matc-ka'ts-ski 
a-tln-ni-a 

po-ko-ni's-h'i;   ats-i-ni'-si 
i'c-to-lo 
ki-nik-i-la-11 
a-ka-la-li-a-ni-ki 
a-ka-la-ci-ha-ni-ki 
nlm-mle-ta 

ko-sfln-noh'  ;  ko'-so-ni's-h'i 
kg'ts-pam-ne-ni'-puk 
ki-ki 

hu-mu'1-pa 
a'-ma 

ha-ma'k'-eu 
i-yu' 

su'-I-yun-hu' 
can-ca-yi'-si 


1  The  manuscript  has  ya-  at    some   distance  before  i-ya'k-al,  apparently  not 
intended  to  form  part  of  it. 
2Cf.  "no." 

3  " u'-mis-wa-lu'-si  =  load  of  tide,"  "a-wai-a-ke-su-lo-ha/n-ka  =  are  coming." 
4"-pek-  =  one." 
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Henshaw 

to  walk  nS'n-I 

to  laugh  a-ke-ni-si 

to  sing  ma-wi-pa 

sing,  sing!  mau'-wl 

hip,  buttock  hi's-ki-si 

nose  ho'-cls 

mouth  i'-cl 

ears  tu-su's-nl-ya' 

sole  of  foot;  footprint?  or  foot?  6s-ke'-li 

bone  i'-ya 

your  bones  n§'m-mi-ci'-ya 

eye  hi'k-pa;  a'-ha 

your  eyes  nS'm-mls-hi'k-pa 

Scant  as  this  material  is,  it  allows  the  determination  of  a 
number  of  the  structural  traits  of  the  language. 


PHONETICS. 
The  sounds  of  Esselen  are  the  following : 


u 

0 

a    e    i 

ai 

k 

X 

tc, 

ts 

t 

n 

1 

P 

f 

w,  y,  h 

m 

c,  s 


Of  the  vowels,  a  is  the  most  frequent,  and  i  is  nearly  as  com- 
mon .  These  two  sounds  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  occurrences 
of  vowels.  U  and  e  are  of  about  equal  frequency,  but  o  is 
uncommon.     There  are  a  few  cases  of  diphthongal  ai. 

Among  the  consonants  full  sonants  are  probably  lacking. 
F,  an  uncommon  sound  in  America,  is  found  several  times: 
nicfe,  effeh'i,  lawaef,  shiefe.1  La  Perouse  states  that  it  is  spoken 
as  by  Europeans. 


1 R,  given  twice  by  Henshaw  (tserwin,  mush;  kinianermi,  who  are  you)  is 
probably  not  a  true  sound  of  the  language  (cf .  nemmi,  you ) .  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Henshaw's  sporadic  c  (tsetselkamathi,  rattlesnake),  b  (matshaiba,  gente  de 
razon),  and  fi  (lucunhuh,  build  a  fire,  which  probably  =  lucunxux).  The  ths  of 
de  la  Cuesta  appears  to  be  meant  for  tc.     La  Perouse  gives  r  twice  and  b  once. 
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There  appears  to  be  a  certain  correspondence  between  s  and 
h,  x,  k.  Thus,  asanax,  asanas;  mitci,  methe,  metg;  eh' mute, 
ejennutek;  tanotc,  tanutek.1 

All  consonants  except  w  appear  at  the  beginning  of  words 
and  all  except  t,  m,  ts,  and  w,  y,  h  have  been  found  at  the  end 
of  words.     It  is  probable  that  in  larger  vocabularies  t,  m,  and 
ts  would  be  found  occurring  finally. 

Vowels  constitute  more  than  one- third  of  the  initial  sounds 
of  words,  and  considerably  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  final 
sounds.  The  syllable  of  most  common  type  therefore  consists 
of  a  consonant  followed  by  a  vowel.  There  are  no  words  com- 
mencing with  two  consonants  and  none  ending  with  two.  There 
are  no  combinations  of  three  consonants  in  the  middle  of  words. 
It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  syllables  of  the  primary  elements  or 
radicals  of  the  language  contain  no  double  consonants,  and  that 
all  combinations  of  consonants  are  due  to  composition  or  deriva- 
tions. Part  of  the  occurrences  of  double  consonants  can,  by 
analysis,  be  shown  to  result  from  this  cause.  For  instance, 
am-lala,  es-keli,  nic-fe,  hatcoh'-pa,  mis-katas.  Nevertheless 
double  consonants  are  not  rare.  K,  t,  x,  n,  m,  1,  s,  c,  ts,  tc 
occur  as  the  first  sound,  and  k,  t,  p,  x,  f,  n,  m,  1,  w,  h  as  the 
second  element  in  such  combinations.  Accordingly  all  the  con- 
sonants but  y  enter  into  combinations. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  phonetics  of  Esselen  are  simple  and 
regular. 


PRONOUNS. 

The  Esselen  pronouns  appear  to  be  the  following: 

Is. 

eni,  ene 

2  s. 

nemi,  name,  nanme 

3  s. 

lal 

lp. 

lee 

2p. 

nometc 

3p. 

late 

1  The  same  variability  is  found  in  Moquelumnan  (Powers,  Contr.  N.  A.  Ethn., 
Ill,  362)  and  in  the  Dieguefio  of  Yuman  stock.  S  and  h,  x,  k  are  also  interdialec- 
tically  equivalent  in  Moquelumnan  and  Costanoan,  and  in  certain  Shoshonean 
dialects  of  Southern  California. 
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There  is  nothing  to  show  whether  lal  and  late  are  pronominal 
or  demonstrative. 

The  possessive  forms,  which  are  prefixed,  are: 

1  s.     nic- 

2  s.     nemie-,  mic- 

It  is  possible  that  m-  is  a  possessive  prefix  of  the  second  per- 
son.1    Parts  of  the  body  are  found  without  affixed  possessives. 

Nearly  all  the  conjugational  forms  of  the  verb  show  the  full 
unabridged  pronoun.2  De  la  Cuesta  puts  the  pronoun  separate 
from  the  verb  and  before  it.3  Henshaw  makes  it  follow  the  verb, 
except  in  the  third  person.4  It  appears  from  this  that  Esselen 
does  not  belong,  as  do  Chumash  and  Salinan,  to  the  type  of  lan- 
guages characterized  by  incorporated  pronominal  elements. 

There  is  only  one  doubtful  occurrence  of  an  objective  pro- 
noun. This  form  is  identical  with  the  possessive  pronoun  of  the 
same  person,  and  like  it  is  prefixed.5 

The  third  person  intransitive  shows  two  forms,  lal  and  lawa.6 

Instead  of  lal,  de  la  Cuesta  gives  winiki  for  he  faquelj.  A 
similar  form,  aniki,  is  found  once  or  twice  in  Henshaw' s  material 
with  demonstrative  meaning.'  The  stem  of  the  interrogative  is 
ki.     Who?  is  usually  kini,8  and  where?  ke-.9 

1  Cf.  "mother":     Henshaw,  matsi;  Galiano,  de  la  Perouse,  atsia. 

2  The  exceptions  are :  ne  ainlala,  voy  a  comer,  ne  siawalala,  voy  a  llorar. 

3  ene  ama,  /  eat,  name  ama,  you  eat;  winiki  ama,  he  eats;  but  alpa  nanme, 
habla  tu. 

*macaipa  eni,  /  am  hungry;  lal  macaipa,  he  is  hungry;  keya  iya  nemi,  where 
do  you  come  from?  hilapa  eni,  I  am  glad;  lawa  tsuxaisa,  he  is  angry;  etc. 
5mislayaya  kolo,  te  quiero  mucho,  I  like  thee  much. 
6  lal-macaipa  he  is  hungry 

kini-ki-lali  who  is  that? 

lawa-timama         he  is  drunk 
lawa-tsuxaisa        he  is  angry 
lawa-lohayisi         "you  have  arrived" 
7  aka-lal-i-aniki        that  is  that 
aka-lac-i-haniki     he  is  over  there 

8  kini  a  ne'me  who  is  that  fellow?  (quien  es  ese?) 

kini-a-ne(r)mi  who  are  you? 

kini-ki-lali  who  is  that? 

kiki  who  is  he? 

kiakit  na  mismap      ivhat  is  thy  name?  (como  te  llamas?) 
This  ki-  may  be  the  same  as  the  -ki  in  winiki,  aniki. 

9  keya  iya  nemmi  where  do  you  come  from? 

kets-pam-nini-puk     where  are  you  going? 
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From  the  fact  that  unabridged  forms  of  the  independent  pro- 
noun are  used  in  the  verb  conjugation,  that  the  personal  pro- 
nouns can  assume  the  case  endings  of  nouns,1  and  that  words 
denoting  parts  of  the  body  are  used  without  possessive  pronouns, 
it  is  evident  that  the  pronoun  of  Esselen  is  substantival  rather 
than  syntactical. 

VERBS. 

The  imperative  seems  to  be  formed  by  the  stem.  An  optative 
or  imperative  is  expressed  by  tcili-. 

tcili-hasla  we  are  going  to  bring  wood  fesla,  bring) 

tcili-yakal  let  us  go  fiyakal,  are  you  going? J 

tcili-neni  go  away  I 

ha-tcili-smu  hit  him!  fpegale) 

The  suffix  -la  may  denote  the  future. 
The  negative  is  probably  an.2 

ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives  appear  almost  always  with  a  suffix  -ki.  If  the 
translations  are  correct,  this  suffix  serves  to  render  the  adjective 
attributive.  This  process  is  analogous  to  one  in  Costanoan.  The 
adjective  precedes  the  noun. 

oxusk,  ukuski,  uhusk     small 

iikuski   ta-pana-si  small  girl,  female   infant 

ukus   ehinutc  small   boy,    male   infant 

heleki   pana  little   white   girl 

alaki   uyun  black   (old)   tvornan 

putuki,  yakiski  large 

saleki   asatsa  good  day 

saleki   itsu  good  night 

NOUNS. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  from  the  limited  material  whether 
syntactical  cases,  either  possessive  or  objective,  existed  in  the 
language. 

'Seep.  61. 

2  au  siawaxe  (for  an1?),  do  not  weep  (no  lloras) ;  ana,  no;  anai,  nothing. 
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Of  local-instrumental  eases  there  are  a  few  instances. 

pexuisma   ciefe-nu  liit-me   stone-with! 

iyo   ene-manu  come   me-with! 

ninenu    nanme-manu      I-go   ihee-witli 

It  appears  that  -nu  is  instrumental  and  -maim  comitative. 
The  occurrence  of  these  case- suffixes,  analogous  to  those  found 
in  most  Calif ornian  languages,  distinguishes  Esselen  quite 
sharply  from  Chumash  and  Salinan.  The  use  of  these  suffixes 
on  the  pronoun  shows  that  this  part  of  speech  had  much  the 
morphological  value  of  a  noun. 

The  vocabularies  give  several  forms  that  purport  to  be  plural, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  of  the  forms  given  are 
really  so.     Such  identical  forms  as 

iya         hone        nemic-iya  your  bones 

hikpa    eye  nemis-hikpa      your  eyes 

may  be  due  to  real  absence  of  a  plural  or  to  inexact  translation. 

There  is  nothing  that  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  plural  suffix. 
It  is  possible  that  final  reduplication  was  used  to  express  a 

plural. 

k'a,   k'ax,   kaka  tobacco 

aimoulas  [for  aimutas?]     star  (la  Perouse) 
amutatas  stars  (de  la  Cuesta) 

tus-us-niya  ears  (de  la  Cuesta) 

In  Washo  final  reduplication  expresses  a  category  related  to 
the  plural. 

NUMERALS. 

The  Esselen  numerals,  as  they  may  be  reconstructed  from  the 
varioxxs  vocabularies,  seem  to  be: 


1 

pek 

2 

xulax 

3 

xulep 

4 

xamaxus 

5 

pemaxala 

6 

pek-walanai 

7 

xulax-walanai 

Am.  Arch. 
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8  xulep-walanai 

9  xamaxus-walanai  or  xainax- walanai 

10  tomoila 

11  pek-kelenai 

12  xulax-kelenai 

This  system  is  strictly  quinary.     The  numerals  from  six  to 

nine  are  formed  from  those  for  one  to  four  by  the  addition  of 

walanai,  and  those  from  eleven  to  fourteen  by  the  addition  of 

kelenai.      Two   and   three    show   analogous   forms,    xulax   and 

xulep.     Five,  pe-max-ala,  appears  to  contain  the  root  of  pek, 

one,  while  its  last  element,  -ala,  occurs  also  in  the  formative 

walanai. 

REDUPLICATION. 

There  are  about  fifteen  instances  of  reduplication  in  the 
Esselen  vocabularies.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  these  can  all 
be  accidental  and  meaningless.  Owing  to  the  disjointed  nature 
of  the  sentences  and  phrases,  the  functions  of  this  reduplication 
are,  however,  not  ascertainable. 


amomutc 

cancayisi 

ne   amlala 

ne   siawalala 

mislayaya   kolo 

timama 

lawa-timama 

xuxuwai 

suh-ul-ul-pawis 

mamanes 

lelima 

kaka,  k'a,  k'ax 

amutatas 

tus-us-niya 

koxlkoxl 

kalul 

xilaxiluk-enni 

tcololosi 

tsetselkamati 

opopabos 


it  is  finished  (se  acabo) 

to  run 

I  will  eat  fvoy  a  comer  J 

I  will  cry  fvoy  a  llorarj 

I  like  thee  much 

dizzy 

he  is  drunk 

under,  below,  fabajoj 

spotted  tail 

fire 

a  dance 

tobacco 

stars 

ears 

fish 

fish 

I  am  angry 

running  water 

rattlesnake 

seal 
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DERIVATION. 

A  number  of  suffixes,  both  nominal  and  verbal,  are  discern- 
ible, but  the  meaning  of  most  remains  conjectural, 
-nex  occurs  on  nouns: 


masianex 

heart 

katusnex 

mouth 

aspasianax     dry  arroyo 

anix 

fire 

-no  is  also  substantival: 

imilano 

bay  fimila,  ocean) 

iwano 

house 

-s  is  a  common  ending  of  nouns: 

tumas 

"devil,"  dark 

tse-es 

nuisance,  one  in  the  way 

lotos 

arrow 

ehepas 

rabbit-skin  robe 

mutckas,  matckas 

coyote 

tcaphis 

birds 

utcmas,  hutcumas 

dog 

mis-katas 

cat  (Spanish) 

iyampas 

seeds  for  food 

hocis 

nose 

tomanis 

night 

mamanes 

fire 

nic-inatas 

day 

opopabos 

seal 

panasis 

boy 

isikis 

mother-in-law 

nic-iwis 

friend 

xekis 

panther 

amutatas 

stars 

-la  is  found  both  in  nouns 

and  in  verbs.     In  the  latter 

case  it 

appears  to  denote  a  future  or  an  optative: 

tcili-has-la  we  will  bring  wood 

es-la   hasana  bring  water! 

yoku-la   asanax  bring  water! 
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-sa: 


iuk-la   asanax 
ne   am-la-la 
ne   siawa-la-la 
absku-la 

tsila 

koltala 

iraila 

maksala 

tomoila 

tohi-sa,  tuxe-sa 

lawa-tsuxai-sa 

atsani-ca 

imu-sa 

kaiyina-p-ca 


-pa: 


macai-pa   em 
lal   macai-pa 
malitax-pa 
hila-pa   eni 
UV-niaca-pa   eni 
mawi-pa 
hal-pa,    al-pa 
bumul-pa 

hatcox-pa,  atcha-pa 
matshai-ba 
malinaiba-pa 
bik-pa 


give  me  ivater! 
I  will  eat  (voy  a  comer) 
I  will  cry  (voy  a  llorarj 
look!  (vete) 

a  hind  of  basket 

black  bear 

ocean 

ground 

ten 


give  me! 

he  is  angry 

an  oath 

hole 

chicken  (Spanish) 

I  am  hungry 

he  is  hungry 

haven't  got  it,  there  is  nothing 

1  am  glad 

"he  is  coming  to-day" 

"  to  sing  " 

talk,  speak! 

tell,  relate 

devil;  you  are  a  devil 

whites  fgente  de  razonj 

a  quantity,  much 

eye 


One  of  tbe  commonest  suffixes  is  -pisi,  which  also  appears  as 
-nisi,  -isi,  -pis.  It  makes  substantives  of  verbs.  Many  of  the 
verbs  given  by  Henshaw  as  in  the  absolute  form  have  this  suffix 
and  are  therefore  probably  really  nominal  participles. 

malpa-pic1,  alpapisi  hablador,  gossiper,  talkative  man 

kolxala-ftic,  kolhala  hablador,  story-teller 

akix-pisi,  akxi-pis  get  up 

lawa-loho-yisi  "you"  have  arrived 
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iyux    poka-nisi 

poko-nisxi 

atsi-nisi 

koso-nisxi 

eanca-yisi 

ake-nisi 


come  to  bed 

sleep 

sleep  (atinia,  I  am  sleepy) 

sit  down 

run 

laugh 

dance  (also:  mep,  mefpa) 


mepe-yisi 
Several  forms  in  -pas  are  probably  to  be  included: 

tihik-pas       "dandy,  fop;"  "to  flirt" 
tenin-paic     joker 
owe-pas         "you  are  nice" 

The  same  suffix  is  perhaps  present  in  the  following  nominal 
forms : 


lalihesi 

old 

man 

hiskisi 

hip 

,  buttock 

teololosi 

running  water 

iyampas 

seeds  for  food 

ehepas 

rabbit-skin  robe 

COMPOSITION. 

wing  instances  oi 

:  composition  have  bee: 

asi,  aci 

sun 

as-atsa 

day 

xetsa 

light  fluzj 

itsu 

night 

tumas 

dark,  devil 

tomanis 

night 

tomanis-aci 

moon 

pana 

child 

ta-pana 

daughter 

pana-xuex 

son 

ta-pana- si 

girl 

ehi-pana-sis 

boy 

ehi-nutc 

man 

ta-notc 

woman 

sole-ta,  ni(c)-cole-ta 

girl,  my  daughter 
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mak-sala, 

matra 

ground,  earth 

mak-xalana 

salt 

imi-ta 

sky 

imi-la 

sea 

kele 

foot 

es-keli 

sole 

The  formation  of  the  words  for  man  and  woman  is  analogous 
to  that  in  Costanoan.  Night- sun  for  moon  is  common  in  Ameri- 
can languages.  The  similarity  of  sky  and  sea  is  curious  if  not 
fortuitous.  In  other  languages  sky  and  earth  are  sometimes 
from  the  same  root. 

While  derivation  takes  place  through  suffixes,  in  composition 
the  qualifying  substantival  component  precedes,  as  is  customary 
in  American  languages. 

VOCABULARY. 

Verbal  stems  appear  to  be  mostly  disyllabic. 


al-pa 

speak 

am 

eat 

pok-o-n 

sleep 

akix,  akxi 

get  up 

at(s)-i-n 

sleep 

can-ca 

run 

kos-o-n 

sit  down 

mepe 

dance 

ak-e-n 

laugh 

mawi 

sing 

macai 

hungry 

iyu 

come 

siawa 

weep 

tihik 

flirt 

neni 

go,  walk 

tox-i 

give 

moho 

die 

es-la 

bring 

hila 

glad 

tima 

dizzy 

luku 

drink 

To  facilitate  comparisons  the  most  common  nouns  are  added 
in  a  uniform  orthography. 


Parts  of  the  body: 

haka                    hair,  fur 

tus-us-niya 

ears 

xisi,  kata           head 

kele 

foot 

ici,  katus-nex     mouth 

menxel 

body 

is-kotre  (sic)     beard 

masia-nex 

heart 

aur  (sic)             teeth 

hiskisi 

hip,  buttock 

ka,  axa,  hikpa    eye 

iya 

bone 

hocis                   nose 

uloxe 

nails 
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Persons: 

exi- 

man 

lalihesi 

old  man 

ta- 

woman 

uyan 

old  woman 

pana 

child 

efehi 

people 

Terms  of  relationship: 

ahai,  maate1 

father 

atsia,  matsi 

mother 

miits 

" brother" 

itci 

"  sister" 

metce,  metxe 

grandfather 

isikis 

mother-in-law 

ta  (woman) 

wife 

tutsu 

"niece" 

fe 

friend 

iwis,  ienoxe 

friend2 

Animals: 

xekis 

panther 

opopabos 

seal 

toloma 

wild  cat 

teaphis 

birds 

koltala 

black  bear 

icka 

crow 

matckas 

coyote 

kumul 

quail 

hutemas,  canoco 

dog 

koxlkoxl,  kalul  fish 

amisax 

deer 

talin,  kiliwa 

salmon 

tcici,  tcis 

cottontail  rabbit  tsetselkamati 

rattlesnake 

mexe 

ground-squirrel  kalakal 

mussels 

makel 

rat 

woxewawi 

flea 

tauani 

gopher 

Various: 

aci 

sun,  moon 

maksala.  matra  earth 

x-etsa 

light 

imita 

sky 

tuma-s 

dark,  night 

mrila 

sea 

amutas 

star 

asanax 

water 

anix 

fire 

asum 

river 

tcaxa 

smoke 

polomo 

mountain 

ii 

wood 

eiefe 

stone 

payunax,  pagunax 

bow 

pawi,  lotos 

arrow 

kumel 

knife 

iwano 

house 

totsi 

meat 

amux 

pinole 

tsewin 

acorn-soup 

tsila 

basket 

1  haya,  ahay,  aoi,  maaths  in  the  original. 

2  A  number  of  the  terms  of  relationship  are  preceded  in  the  vocabularies  by 
the  possessive  prefixes  or  proclitics  nic-,  mic-,  nemic-.  It  is  possible  that  where 
initial  m-  occurs  in  terms  of  relationship  it  is  a  possessive  prefix  also.  The  ending 
-tc  or  -tci  is  found  on  the  words  for  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  grandfather, 
niece. 
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In  a  few  words  Esselen  resembles  other  languages,  especially 


Costanoan. 

English. 

Esselen. 

Costanoan.1 

dog 

hutcmas 

matean 

coyote 

matckan 

cottontail  rabbit 

tcici 

jack  rabbit 

tc !  eis2 

meat 

totsi 

deer 

toot' 

ear 

tus-us-niya 

tuxs3 

nose 

hoc-is 

wus 

foot 

kele 

koro4 

eat 

am- 

am- 

sleep 

atin,  atsin 

etn 

drink 

luku 

ukis5 

These  similarities  do  not  justify  an  assertion  of  relationship 
between  Esselen  and  Costanoan.  The  roots  utc  and  am  for  dog 
and  eat  are  found  among  many  unrelated  families  in  California.6 
The  word  for  ear,  being  found  in  Yokuts  as  well  as  Costanoan, 
also  proves  little.  The  words  for  rabbit  seem  to  be  susceptible 
to  borrowing  throughout  this  region,  as  Chumash  and  Salinan 
also  have  a  word  in  common.  The  Rumsien  word  for  deer  is  not 
found  in  distant  Costanoan  dialects,  and  may  therefore  be  taken 
from  Esselen.  Finally,  such  important  words  as  head,  eye, 
mouth,  bone;  house;  sky,  sun,  night,  fire,  water,  rock,  wood; 
man,  woman;  run,  dance,  sing,  sit;  as  well  as  the  numerals; 
are  dissimilar  in  the  two  languages. 

Esselen  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  independent  lan- 
guage lacking  a  synthetic  pronominal  structure,  possessing 
case-suffixes,  and  of  simple  phonetics,  and  accordingly  mor- 
phologically similar  to  the  central  group  of  Californian  linguistic 
families. 


1  Rumsien  dialect  treated  below. 

2  Yokuts,  several  dialects,  tc!iu. 

3  Yokuts,  Tule  River  dialect,  tuk. 

4  Moquelumnan  dialect  obtained  at  Pleasanton,  Alameda  county,  kolo. 

5  Yokuts,  Tule  River  dialect,  ukun. 
6Amer.  Anthropologist,  n.s.  V,  14,  1903. 
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COSTANOAN. 

There  exists  a  grammar  of  one  of  the  Costanoan  languages, 
the  Mutsun  of  the  mission  San  Juan  Bautista  in  the  north- 
western part  of  San  Benito  county.  This  was  written  by  Arroyo 
de  la  Cuesta  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  vocabulary.1  If  the  so-called  Moquelumnan  languages 
shall  prove  to  be  related  to  Costanoan,  as  still  seems  possible, 
Gatschet's  sketch  of  the  "Chumeto  language"2  spoken  on 
Merced  river  in  Mariposa  county  must  be  regarded  as  a  second 
contribution  to  the  grammatical  knowledge  of  this  stock. 

The  following  notes  on  the  Rumsien  language,  spoken  about 
Carmel  Mission,  were  obtained  in  Monterey  from  three  inform- 
ants. The  youngest  of  these  was  in  his  sixtieth  year. 
Although  all  three  informants  had  forgotten  more  or  less  of  the 
language,  some  songs  and  a  few  broken  mythological  texts  were 
obtained. 

PHONETICS. 

Phonetically  Rumsien  is  an  unusually  regular  and  smooth 
Indian  language.  Consonants  do  not  accumulate;  the  vowels 
are  pure  and  simple;  and  stressed  consonants  and  catches  are 
wanting.     The  sounds  of  the  language  are: 

u,  o,  a,  e,  i 

k      g      x  n 

tc 

f 

t       d  n      r,  1,  s,  c 

p       b  m 

w,  y,  h 

The  vowels  are  much  more  often  short  than  long,  but  do  not 
become  obscure. 


1  Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta,  Grammar  of  the  Mutsun  Language,  Shea's  Library  of 
American  Linguistics,  IV,  1861.  Ibid.,  Vocabulary  or  Phrase  Book  of  the  Mutsun 
Language,  Shea,  VIII,  1862.  F.  Muller  has  utilized  this  material  for  a  sketch  in 
Grundriss  der  Sprachwissenschaft,  II,  257. 

2  A.  S.  Gatschet,  Specimen  of  the  Chumeto  Language,  Am.  Antiq,,  1883, 
pp.  72,  173. 
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Of  the  consonants,  g,  d,  and  o  are  similar  to  k,  t,  and  p, 
and  on  account  of  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  two 
classes  they  have  been  written  with  the  latter  characters  through- 
out. N  occurs  only  before  k  and  is  therefore  evidently  only  a 
modified  n.  X  is  comparatively  smooth;  the  h  that  has  been 
written  in  many  words  is  probably  the  same  sound.  S  and  c 
are  sometimes  hard  to  distinguish. 

Except  tc,  which  is  treated  by  the  unconscious  genius  of 
almost  all  languages  as  a  simple  sound,  only  single  consonants 
occur  initially.  At  the  end  of  words  the  following  combinations 
of  consonants  have  been  found:  kx,  kc,  ks,  kt,  tn,  tk,  pc,  ps, 
py,  xs,  xc,  xt,  ns,  nk,  mk,  mp,  rs,  rx,  rk,  rks,  rps,  Is,  ws,  tcs,  st, 
ct.  It  will  be  seen  that  with  the  exception  of  rks  and  rps  all  of 
these  combinations  consist  of  only  two  consonants.  In  the 
middle  of  words,  where  composition  gives  favorable  opportunities 
for  the  accumulation  of  consonants,  the  following  additional 
double  combinations  have  been  observed:  tw,  nw,  nts,  mx,  rtc, 
rm,  tck,  sw,  sm,  sx,  sy.  K,  t,  p,  x,  n,  m,  s,  tc,  and  w  thus 
occur  in  combinations  as  both  first  and  last  component,  r  and  1 
as  first -element  only,  and  y  as  second  element  only. 

Two  vowels  rarely  follow  each  other.  Even  diphthongs  are 
uncommon;  and  it  is  likely  that  their  i  and  u  can  be  referred  to 
a  radical  y  and  w. 

THE  PBONOUN. 

It  is  known  that  in  many  American  languages  the  pronominal 
elements  exist  only  in  composition.  The  verb  is  conjugated 
subjectively  and  often  objectively  by  the  affixion  of  these 
elements.  In  the  noun  possession  is  expressed  by  the  affixion  of 
pronominal  elements  which  may  or  may  not  be  identical  with 
those  used  with  the  verb.  These  pronominal  affixes  are  one  of 
the  chief  means  by  which  the  language  has  structure.  Without 
them,  most  sentences  would  fall  to  pieces  syntactically.  On  the 
other  hand  independent  pronouns  used  like  nouns  or  in  place  of 
them  are  generally  wanting  in  these  languages.  The  words 
which  superficially  appear  to  correspond  to  Indo-European 
pronouns,  and  have  generally  been  called  such,  are  really 
demonstratives  or  emphatic  phrases.     Forms  that  resemble  thou 
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and  we  actually  mean  it  is  thou  or  this  we.  Therefore  they  are 
not  used  in  ordinary  constructions  and  are  always  outside  the 
essential  structure  of  the  sentence.  This  has  been  shown  very 
clearly  by  Seler  of  Mayan  and  by  Kleinschniidt  of  Eskimo.  The 
same  is  true  in  Dakota,  Arapaho,  and  Nahuatl. 

This  specialized  and  characteristic  type  of  structure  is  found 
chiefly  in  a  group  of  important  and  extensive  languages  occupy- 
ing the  eastern  part  of  the  continent.  It  has  often  been  regarded, 
especially  by  theoretical  writers,  as  representative  of  all  American 
languages.  On  the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent,  however,  there 
are  languages  whose  pronouns  are  complete  words  corresponding 
in  function  and  use  to  substantives.  In  regard  to  the  pronoun, 
two  types  of  American  languages  must  therefore  be  distinguished. 
Chumash  and  Salinan  have  been  shown  to  belong  to  the  former, 
and  Esselen  probably  to  the  latter.  Costanoan,  like  Esselen, 
lacks  incorporation  and  has  independent  functionally  substantival 
pronouns. 

There  are  two  forms  of  the  pronoun.  The  simpler  is  used 
as  subject  of  the  verb,  whether  this  is  transitive  or  intransitive, 
and,  without  any  change  whatever,  as  possessive  pronoun  with 
the  noun.  The  second  form  is  used  as  object  and  is  derived 
from  the  first  by  the  suffixion  of  -c. 

Subjective- Possessive  Objective 

1  s.  ka  kac 

2  s.  me  mec 

3  s.                   wa  wac 
lp.                    mak  ? 

2  p.  makam  mamac 

3  p.  uti  utsen 

Besides  makam,  mam  and  mamakam  were  also  found.1 


1  The  pronouns  of  San  Juan  Bautista  and  Chumeto  respectively  are: 

San  Juan  Bautista 

Chumeto 

Subj.  and  Poss. 

Obj. 

Indep. 

Subj. 

Poss. 

Is. 

kan,  ka 

kanise 

kanni 

-ma 

-nti 

2  s. 

3  s. 
lp. 
2  p. 

men,  me 
wak 
makse 
makam,  maam 

mese 

? 

maksene 
makanis 

mi 

mahi 
miko 

-ni 

-mahi 

? 

-nu,  -no 
-hu,  -ha 
-mahi 

3p. 

aisa 

aisane 





-hu,  ho 

The  suffix  forms  of  Chumeto  are  evidently  not  very  closely  joined 
for  the  tense-suffixes  interpose  between  the  verb  and  them.     Uti,  they 
means  many  in  Chumeto. 

to  the  verb, 
in  Rumsien, 
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The  pronouns  are  placed  before  the  verbs  and  nouns  to  which 
they  refer.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  prefixed  but  to  be  rather 
closely  connected  with  these  words,  much  as  in  French.  The 
subject  pronoun  precedes  the  object. 

ka   mec   xat     I  thee    hit 

wa   koro  his  foot 

THE   VERB. 

Tenses  are  formed  by  suffixes  and  by  preposed  particles. 
A  very  frequent  suffix,  added  directly  to  the  root,  is  -n  or  -in. 
Its  meaning  is  not  certain.     In  San  Juan  Bautista  -n  forms  a 
preterite. 

A  preterite  suffix  is  -ki  or  -aki.  This  is  not  found  in  San 
Juan  Bautista,  which  employs  -n,  -s,  -skun,  -gte. 

The  particle  ar  or  ara,  placed  before  the  pronoun,  seems  to 
mean  now  or  already  and  to  express  a  perfect  tense.  It  is  used 
with  or  without  the  preterite  suffix  -ki.  In  San  Juan  Bautista 
ar  is  one  of  several  adverbs  that  give  a  past  meaning  to  the  verb. 
The  particle  ku  denotes  a  future.  It  is  placed  after  the  sub- 
ject pronoun  but  before  the  object  pronoun.  Future  particles  in 
San  Juan  Bautista  are  et,  iete,  iti,  munna,  piny. 

The  negative  of  the  verb  is  expressed  by  the  particle  kue  or 
ku.     In  distinction  from  the  future  particle  ku  this  adverb  is 
usually  placed  before  the  subject  pronoun. 
Examples  of  tense  and  negative  forms: 
ka   ritc-aki  I  spoke 

ka   ku   rite  I  shall   speak 

ara   makam   urs-eki       have   ye    learned 
ku   ka   iusen  not   I  like 

isku   mam   ku  lakun     that   ye   not   die 
ku    ka   tuman   xin         not   I  can   walk 
The  imperative  is  the  stem.     Amxai,  xurk,  eres,  lupup,  nenei 
mean  eat!  swallow  I  bathe!  dive!  search!     In  San  Juan  Bautista 
the  imperative  is  formed  by  a  suffix  -ya. 

The  imperative  with  an  object  of  the  third  person  is  formed 

by  the  suffix  -ink. 

nimihk      kill-him! 

cumink     give- him! 
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In  San  Juan  Bautista  the  corresponding  suffix  is  -i,  and  there 
are  other  suffixes  for  the  plural  and  the  first  person.  These 
objective  suffixes  of  the  imperative  are  the  only  instance  of  pro- 
nominal incorporation  found  in  the  language. 

A  noun-forming  suffix  of  verb  stems  is  -s: 


rite         speak 
xurk       swallow 
tep-ek     shoot 


rites       language 
xorks     throat 
teps       arrow 


Words  like  purps,  hat,  and  utcs,  lamp,  are  probably  derived 
from  verbs  by  this  suffix. 

A  very  frequent  suffix  of  substantival  or  participial  force  is 
-st.  It  also  often  occurs  on  adjectives.  It  appears  that  many 
adjectives  of  this  language  are  at  bottom  verbs,  and  are  rendered 
attributive  by  this  suffix. 


lakun  die 

coxelon  fear 

artcenin  be  jealous 

citim  to  fight 

yetcem  "diablo" 


lakuct  dead 

coxelost  coward 

artcest  a  jealous  one 

citpist  fighter 

yetcimect  bad 


ixsist 

fool,  crazy 

petcuct 

talker,  talkative 

karsist 

black 

yurtsist 

white 

axelust 

alone 

lokest 

blind 

lituct 

toothless 

tsorekoi   piri     dry  (was  the)  world 
tsorkost   piri     (the)  dry  world 

In  the  Costanoan  dialects  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
San  Juan  Bautista,  -min  seems  to  take  the  place  of  this  -st. 

Certain  stems  are  indifferently  used  as  verbs  or  nouns  with- 
out alteration. 


ka 
ka 


ukx 
mec   ukx 


my  friend 

I  thee    befriend 
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There  appears  to  be  a  true  substantive  verb,  a. 

misix   ka   a  well   I  am 

misix   a   tsorkost  piri     good   is    (the)    dry   world 

iim   ka   a   kati  ever   I  was   thus 

artcest   ka   a  jealous-one   I  am 

ka   artcenin  I  feel-jealousy 

This  verb  to  be  is  however  not  always  expressed,  for  forms 
like  otckoct  ka,  deaf  7,  occur. 

To  be  with  reference  to  location  is  expressed  by  rot  or  rote; 
tcawar  was  also  found  once  with  the  same  meaning.1 

anrot  where-is-itf 

inta   rote  what  is-theref 

an   ku   tcawar   ka   iswin  where   will    be   my   children? 

tea   ku   root   me    iswin  here   will   be    thy   children 

THE    NOUN. 

No  plural  was  found.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  San  Juan 
Bautista,  a  not  very  different  dialect,  has  a  plural  both  in  nouns 
and  verbs,2  it  is  not  impossible  that  Rumsien  also  possesses  a 
plural  but  that  defective  material  was  obtained  on  this  point.3 
Chumeto  has  a  prominent  plural  in  noun  and  verb. 

Exe,  much,  is  sometimes  used  with  nouns  of  plural  meaning. 

Syntactical  cases  are  wanting.  The  possessive  is  identical 
with  the  subjective,  as  in  the  pronoun.  The  possessive  relation 
between  two  substantives  is  expressed  either  by  juxtaposition 

1  In  Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta  rote  and  tsahora  are  said  to  mean  to  exist,  stand,  or 
be  locally,  the  former  being  used  of  inanimate  and  the  latter  of  animate  objects. 
No  such  distinction  seems  to  exist  in  Rumsien.  Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta,  while  admit- 
ting a  third  verb  meaning  to  exist  in  a  place,  nua,  denies  that  the  language  possesses 
a  true  verb  substantive.  Nua,  however,  seems  to  be  composed  of  nu,  here,  and  a, 
to  be.     He  has  the  following  sentences: 

p.  31 :     nua  emetscha  tsares,  alii  hay  nn  hombre 
p.  41:     misia  imiu,  todo  es  bonito 
Elsewhere  in  his  examples  good  (Rumsien  misix)  is  given  as  miste  and  misimin. 
3  Nouns  in  San  Juan  Bautista  form  a  plural  by  the  sufflxion  of  -mak  or  -kma; 
verbs  by  the  infixion  of  -s-. 

ara      to  give  to  one,    to  give  once 
arsa    to  give  to  several,    to  give  several  times 
3Lamanon,   in  la  PeVouse   (London,   1799,   I,  409),    says   that   the   Achastlian 
(Rumsien)  language  has  a  plural. 
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or  by  aid  of  the  pronoun.     The  regent  follows  its  regimen  unless 
the  possessive  pronoun  is  used.1 

ores   koro  bear's  foot 

ka   ukx   t'ip  my  friend's    knife 

wa-ukx    ape  Ms-friend   my-father 

wa-ruk   ca   lateiamk  her-house     the   woman 

The  objective  case  is  also  not  expressed.  In  San  Juan 
Bautista  the  objective  is  expressed  in  both  noun  and  pronoun  by 
-se,  -e,  -ne.2  The  -c  of  the  Rumsien  objective  pronoun  evidently 
corresponds  to  these  suffixes,  but  no  trace  of  it  has  been  found 
on  the  noun.  Only  the  interrogative  pronoun  inta,  what,  shows 
this  objective  suffix  in  the  phrase  inta-ci  aiiwin  what  did-you- 
see? 

Local  and  instrumental  case  relations  are  expressed  by 
suffixes. 

Locative  (in,  on,  at),        -ta,    -tai 

Introessive,  -ta  k 

Terminalis,  -atk 

Instrumental,  -eyum 

San  Juan  Bautista  among  other  cases  has  a  locative  and 
terminalis  -tka  and  -tak,  and  an  instrumental  -um,  -ium,  -sum; 
Chumeto  a  locative  -to,  -t,  and  an  intrumental  -s. 

In  the  texts  and  sentences  obtained,  these  local  case  suffixes 
are  replaced,  about  as  often  as  they  are  used,  by  another  con- 
struction. This  consists  of  the  simple  form  of  the  noun,  with 
the  use  before  it,  like  a  preposition,  of  the  demonstrative  adverb 
xuya,  there. 

neku   xop   xuya   tcipil  then   it-rose    to   the-hill 

wasyilum   xuya   wa   koro  approached   to    his  feet 

xuya   me   tolc  in   your   knee 

exe   poor  xuya   ka   ruk  many  fleas   in   my   house 

of    xuya   me    eten  go   with,   thy   uncle 

The  last  sentence  would  literally  mean  go  there  thy  uncle  or 
go  where  thy  uncle. 

1  In  San  Juan  Bautista  the  possessive  and  subjective  also  coincide  in  form  and 
the  regimen  is  likewise  placed  before  its  regent. 

2  Chumeto  forms  the  objective  case  by  the  ending  -i. 
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DEMONSTRATIVES. 

The  following  words  are  demonstrative: 

ne  here  nepe  this  one 

nupi-akan    those 
pina  this  one,   this 

tea,    tciya    here 

xu,    xuya     there 

A  suffix  -kai,  of  unknown  meaning,  is  much  used  with  wa, 
he,  and  pina,  this,  and  occasionally  with  other  words. 

In  San  Juan  Bautista  there  are  the  following  demonstratives : 

neppe,  this,  pi.  nepe-an 
nuppi,  that,  pi.  nupe-an 
pina,  pinasset,     that  (eso) 

A  demonstrative  ca,  which  is  not  far  from  a  definite  article 
in  meaning,  is  frequently  used  before  nouns. 

Interrogatives  are  formed  from  the  stems  an-  and  in-. 

an  ivheref 

amp  who? 

autus  another 

inta  what? 

inwa  when? 

inkatce  why? 

NUMERALS. 

The  Rumsien  numerals  are  formed  on  the  quinary  system. 
Two  and  four  are  from  the  same  root. 


1 

imxala 

2 

ut'is 

3 

kapes 

4 

uut'itim 

5 

haleis 

6 

halecaken 

7 

utxomaicaken 

8 

kapxaiscak 

9 

pak 

10 

tantsa 
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REDUPLICATION. 


Reduplication  is  not  a  means  of  expressing  a  grammatical 
category.    A  few  words  occur  normally  duplicated  or  reduplicated. 


porpor 

cottonwood- tree 

polpols 

pinto,  varicolored 

kakaru 

crow 

tutelun 

buzzard 

yeyexem 

pelican 

nenei 

look,  search 

In  San  Juan  Bautista  and  Chumeto  reduplication  is  equally 
restricted. 

ORDER    OF  WORDS. 

The  order  of  words  in  the  sentence  does  not  seem  to  be 
altogether  fixed.  The  verb  generally  stands  at  the  head,  the 
nouns  follow.  The  personal  pronouns,  however,  always  precede 
the  verb.  When  an  adjective  takes  the  place  of  the  verb  as 
predicate,  it  usually  also  stands  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  but 
the  pronouns  instead  of  preceding  it  often  follow. 

COMPOSITION  AND   RADICALS. 

While  there  is  considerable  composition  and  derivation,  the 
structure  of  words  is  clear.  When  there  is  sufficient  comparative 
material,  the  elements  of  compound  words  can  often  be  deter- 
mined without  difficulty.  Many  common  words  are  composite. 
Thus  the  words  for  man,  woman,  boy,  girl  all  contain  the  suffix 
-iamk.  Wherever  the  primary  elements  or  radicals  can  be 
obtained  they  are  monosyllabic.  For  instance  the  essential 
elements  of  the  four  words  just  referred  to  are  muk,  late,  cin, 
ats.     Very  few  if  any  of  these  radicals  contain  double  consonants. 

Of  parts  of  the  body,  the  following  are  denoted  respectively 
by  monosyllabic  and  disyllabic  words.  None  of  three  syllables 
were  found. 
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diversity  of  Ca 

lifornia  Publicatio 
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Monosyllabic: 

xin 

eye 

wus 

nose 

sit 

tooth1 

xai 

mouth 

uf 

head,  hair 

tuxs 

ear2 

aw'c 

chin 

kat'k 

neck 

olt 

shoulder 

is 

arm 

puts 

finger,  hand3 

tols 

knee 

kok 

tail 

turs 

nail 

tcatc 

bone 

xurks 

throat 

Disyllabic: 

uri 

forehead 

koro 

foot 

sire 

liver 

payan 

thigh 

patcan 

blood 

kuluc 

elbow 

pitin 

belly 

wamun  feather,  wing 
wipeur    lips 
syimpur  eyebrow 
Since  the  monosyllable  xurks,  throat,  is  not  a  radical  but  a 
derivative,   meaning   swallower,   it    seems    probable   that   these 
disyllabic  forms  are  composite. 

Names  of  animals  are  largely  composite. 
Verbal   roots   are   usually  monosyllabic.      While   there   are 
many  verbs  that  appear  polysyllabic,  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  derivational  and  inflectional  suffixes  are  as  yet  very 
imperfectly  known. 

1  Chumash,  sa\ 

2  Chumash,  tou. 

3  Chumash,  pu,  hand. 
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ka 

eat 

pexe 

cough 

mut 

eat 

xin 

walk 

xurk 

sivallow 

of 

go 

xis 

make 

wat 

go 

oy 

take 

pox 

go  to 

teik 

gather 

CO 

ask 

rut 

pull 

et'n 

lie,  sleep 

urs 

learn 

tatc 

kick 

wal 

cut 

cum 

give 

teit 

dance 

xaw 

marry 

op 

pull  out 

xop 

rise 

ma 

kiss 

ok 

send 

iws 

like,  desire 

aiw 

look- 

tat 

take,  grasp 

cak 

see 

sat 

roast 

rite 

speak 

tcic 

copulate 

kai 

say 

ifk 

hiccup 

a 

be 

pate 

hit  with  fist 

rot 

be 

xat 

hit 

xet 

flee 

lik 

hit 

tep 

shoot 

There  are  preposed  particles  but  no  prefixes  in  the  language. 


SPECIMEN    TEXT. 


pi'ri 

world." 


Neku     kaii    tatukima'tsan     mi'six    a'     tso'rkost 

Then  said  Coyote:  "Good         is  dry 

ai'wis     wa'tcos-ta    I'nta    ro'tei    wa'tcuc-ta    I'mxala 

look  river-in!  What  is  river-in?"  "One 

mi'six    me    ku    xa'wan   ca   a'tsiamEk   an   ku    ro'ot 

pretty."  "Your  will-he        wife         this  girl."       "Where  will        he 

xu'ya   me   dole   wac   kai'i    sl'irx   ku'we   kwe   mi'six 

"In       your     knee."      Him       said        Eagle:        "No,  not        good." 

kuwe    mi'six    syi'mpur-ta    kuwe    mi'six    ru'usEnt    kue    nri'six 

"Not  good."         "Eyebrow-in."        "Not  good."  "Back."         "Not         good." 

neku   kai       umun         kue  mi'six  ne  mi'six  pl'tin-ta  neko  kai' 

Then        said     Humming-bird:      "Not      good!      Here      good         belly-in."       Then      said 

ka    anaml'    ink    ku    anaml'    ka    I'swin 

I  make?         How     will         make         my  children?" 

ku    xawan    ca    a'tsiam'k    neku     watin 


o'f 

"Go 

a'tsiamEk 

girl 

ka-ii'swin 

my-children?" 

ku'luc-da 

"  Elbow-in." 


ca   a'tsiam'k   Ink   ku' 

the  girl:  "How    will 

o'f     me    xa'wes    me 


me    xa'wes 

"Go       you        marry!       Your  will-be 


wife 


this 


girl." 


Then 


went 
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huya   ca   a'tsiamEk   kali    tat' ikimatcan    kas    ka'xi    ne'ku    wae 

with      this  girl.  Said  Coyote:  "Me      louse!"       Then         him 

donei     ba'keliw    neku    co'xelon     neku     atcip     ba'keliw     neku 

found         wood-tick.         Then  feared.  Then         threw        wood-tick.  Then 

wac   u'ru   tateikimatean    ne'nei    ne'nei   5'yonk   ka't   a'mxai   ka 

her      seized  Coyote.  "Search!     search!       catch-it!        eat!  eat  my 

ka'x  neku    kac    ca    a'tsiam'k    xurk    xork    neku    pai'isen    ca 

louse!"    Then        ate       the  girl.  "Swallow!  swallow!"  Then        pregnant       the 

atsiamEk   neku   co'xelon   neku   u'uwin   ca   a'tsiam'k   neku  xi's 

girl.  Then  feared.  Then  ran  the  girl.  Then     made 

misix    i'nix    ku    ka    I'usen    ca    I'nix 

pretty  road.     "Not        I  like        this      road." 


RELATIONSHIP  OF  ESSELEN  AND  COSTANOAN. 

A  few  words  similar  in  Esselen  and  Costanoan  have  been 
pointed  out.  They  fail  to  prove  genetic  affinity.  But  in  general 
phonetic  system  the  two  linguistic  stocks  resemble  each  other. 
Structurally  they  are  also  alike  in  lacking  a  developed  pro- 
nominal incorporation,  in  the  possession  of  local  and  instru- 
mental case-suffixes,  in  the  absence  of  all  prefixes  except  perhaps 
pronominal  prefixes  in  Esselen,  in  the  probable  derivation  of 
attributive  adjectives  from  verbal  stems  by  means  of  suffixes, 
and  in  a  quinary  numeral  system.  In  all  these  respects  they 
differ  from  Chumash  and  Salinan. 
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TYPES   OF  INDIAN   CULTURE   IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

BY 

A.  L.  KROEBEK. 


Only  one  attempt  to  give  a  systematic  account  of  the  Indians 
of  California  has  been  made.  More  than  twenty-five  years  ago 
Stephen  Powers  wrote  his  famous  Tribes  of  California,  which 
with  all  its  defects  still  stands  unrivalled  in  comprehensiveness 
and  usefulness,  the  one  work  on  California  which  every  anthrop- 
ologist must  cite.  The  last  few  years  have  seen  more  extended 
research  of  the  Indians  of  the  state.  The  Ethnological  and 
Archaeological  Survey  of  California,  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology  of  the  University  of  California  through 
the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  is  intended  to  secure 
and  preserve  for  record  as  much  information  about  the  Indians, 
and  to  save  for  the  people  of  the  state  as  many  of  the  remains 
and  objects  illustrative  of  native  life,  as  possible. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  California,  its  Indians 
have  been  described  as  both  more  primitive  and  more  peaceful 
than  the  majority  of  the  natives  of  North  America.  On  the 
whole  this  opinion  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  practical  arts  of 
life,  the  social  institutions,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  California 
Indians  are  unusually  simple  and  undeveloped.  There  were  no 
war  for  its  own  sake,  no  confederacies  of  powerful  tribes,  no 
communal  stone  pueblos,  no  totems,  or  potlatches.  The  pic- 
turesqueness  and  dignity  of  other  Indians  are  lacking.  In 
general  rudeness  of  culture  the  California  Indians  are  scarcely 
above  the  Eskimo ;  and  whereas  the  lack  of  development  of  the 
Eskimo  on  many  sides  of  their  nature  is  reasonably  attributable 
in  part  to  their  difficult  and  limiting  environment,  the  Indians 
of  California  inhabit  a  country  naturally  as  favorable,  it  would 
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seem,  as  might  be.  If  the  degree  of  civilization  attained  by 
people  depends  in  any  large  measure  on  their  habitat,  as  does 
not  seem  likely,  it  might  be  concluded  from  the  case  of  the 
California  Indians  that  natural  advantages  were  an  impediment 
rather  than  an  incentive  to  progress. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  state  the  civilization  of  the 
Indians  is  very  much  alike.  While  the  number  of  groups  and  of 
divisions  corresponding  to  tribes,  and  the  number  of  languages, 
is  large,  and  no  two  groups  show  exactly  identical  customs  and 
beliefs,  the  general  type  of  culture  is  uniform.  The  exceptions 
are  Southern  California  and  the  northwesternmost  part  of  the 
state.  But  the  territory  covered  by  these  divergent  cultures  is 
comparatively  small,  and  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  state, 
including  all  the  central  part,  show  a  fundamental  ethnical 
similarity,  whose  distinguishing  characteristics  furthermore  are 
not  found  outside  of  the  state.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  speak 
of  typical  California  Indians  and  to  recognize  a  typical  Californian 
culture  area. 

A  feature  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  connection  with 
the  Indians  of  California  is  the  great  stability  of  population. 
This  condition  must  always  be  given  consideration  in  any  attempt 
to  explain  the  linguistic  diversity  existing  in  the  state.  The 
extraneous  races  that  have  made  their  way  far  enough  into  the 
state  have  been  completely  assimilated  to  the  condition  of  life  of 
their  neighbors.  The  Athabascan  Hupa  are  almost  identical  in 
culture  with  the  non- Athabascan  Yurok,  the  Athabascan  Kato 
with  the  northernmost  of  the  Californian  Porno.  As  in  other 
regions  of  America,  acculturation  has  proceeded  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  migration. 

Throughout  the  typical  culture  area  of  California  the  Indians 
lived  primarily  on  vegetable  products.  They  were  of  course 
also  hunters,  especially  of  small  game;  and,  wherever  there  was 
opportunity,  fishermen.  But  it  is  probable  that  plant  food 
formed  as  large  a  proportion  of  their  subsistence  as  of  any  of  the 
non- agricultural  and  even  some  of  the  agricultural  tribes  of  the 
continent  north  of  Mexico.  The  staple  was  everywhere  acorns, 
but  an  abundance  of  other  plant  products,  consisting  more  largely 
of  seeds  than  of  berries  or  roots,  were  known  and  eaten. 
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The  dwellings  of  these  California  Indians  were  sometimes  of  a 
tolerable  size,  but  may  be  described  as  having  been  huts  rather 
than  houses.  Structures  of  brush  or  of  tule  were  common. 
Wood  was  also  used,  but  consisted  of  sticks,  pieces  of  bark,  and 
similar  materials,  rarely  or  never  of  split  or  dressed  planks. 
Whatever  part  of  the  structure  had  any  weight  and  was  raised 
above  the  ground  was  either  leaned  against  supports  or  rested 
on  forking  upright  logs.  The  shape  of  the  houses  was  conical 
or  domed,  and  either  thatching  or  a  layer  of  earth  was  usually 
depended  upon  to  keep  out  the  rain.  Almost  all  the  tribes 
had  assembly  houses,  generally  known  as  sweat-houses,  that 
were  larger  than  the  dwelling  houses.  Only  in  the  regions 
where  the  use  of  the  sweat-house  was  confined  to  sweating  and 
sleeping  and  to  lesser  ceremonies,  was  it  smaller  than  the  house. 

The  arts  were  unusually  primitive.  Basketry  alone  had 
reached  a  considerable  development.  Pottery  was  unknown, 
except  perhaps  for  rude  attempts  by  some  of  the  tribes  in  contact 
with  the  Shoshoneans.  Rope  and  string  were  everywhere  but 
woven  textiles  nowhere  made  within  the  state.  Felling  or  large 
cutting  implements,  other  than  wedges  of  antlers,  and  these  had 
a  very  limited  use,  were  not  employed.  The  art  of  carving  was 
exceedingly  rude.  Such  objects  as  tubular  wooden  pipes  and 
small  paddles  for  stirring  semi-liquid  vegetable  food  were  made 
by  perhaps  the  majority  of  tribes.  Bvit  even  these  objects  were 
not  found  everywhere.  Pipes  of  reeds  and  soup  stirrers  of 
looped  sticks  were  the  only  ones  used  by  certain  tribes  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  What  carved  native  work  there  exists  from 
California  is  notably  deficient  in  ornament.  The  scanty  decora- 
tions are  simple  and  crude.  Of  realistic  representation  either  in 
two  or  in  three  dimensions  there  appears  to  be  virtually  none 
beyond  the  patterns  on  baskets;  and  in  these  the  conventional 
side  in  most  cases  far  outweighs  the  realistic,  the  interpretations 
of  designs  being  pattern  names  and  not  symbolism.  Picture 
writing  is  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  California  Indian. 

The  social  organization  was  both  simple  and  loose.  There 
was  no  trace  of  a  gentile  organization.  Tribes  can  scarcely  be 
spoken  of  with  correctness.  Beyond  the  family  the  only  bases 
of  organization  were  the  village  and  the  language.     The  villages 
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were  often  not  continuously  inhabited,  the  population  being 
inclined  to  shift  within  confined  limits.  They  were  connected 
into  groups  of  little  definiteness,  whose  common  bond  was 
similarity  of  language  and  sometimes  frequency  or  cordiality  of 
intercourse,  but  which  were  without  political  coherence.  In 
most  cases  these  larger  groups  were  without  names.  The  village- 
communities  almost  always  were  named  from  localities.  Gen- 
erally the  systematic  classification  of  the  divisions  of  any  larger 
body  of  Indians  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  lack  of  organization. 
In  population  and  social  life  the  village  was  the  approximate 
equivalent  of  a  localized  clan,  but  being  the  largest  political 
unit,  it  corresponded  in  a  measure  to  a  tribe. 

In  so  simple  a  condition  of  society  difference  of  rank 
naturally  found  but  little  scope.  The  influence  of  chiefs  was 
comparatively  small,  and  distinct  classes,  as  of  a  nobility  or  of 
slaves,  were  unknown.  There  was  however  little  communistic 
tendency  accompanying  the  simplicity  of  social  organization,  for 
individual  property  rights  were  developed  and  what  organization 
of  society  there  was,  was  largely  on  the  basis  of  property. 

The  ceremonies  of  California  are  characterized,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  Indians  of  the  rest  of  America,  by  a  very  slight 
development  of  the  extreme  ritualism  that  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  American  Indians,  and  by  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
symbolism  of  any  kind.  Fetishism  is  also  unusual.  Among  the 
Porno  and  Yokuts  and  perhaps  other  groups  fetishes  are  used  to 
some  extent,  as  has  been  observed  by  Stephen  Powers,  but 
usually  in  connection  with  individual  shamanistic  efforts  rather 
than  with  communal  or  tribal  ceremonies.  The  most  important 
ceremonies  of  the  Maidu  of  the  northern  Sierra  Nevada  have 
been  said  by  Dixon  to  be  an  annual  mourning  ceremony  and  the 
observances  of  a  secret  society.  The  tribal  mourning  ceremonial, 
variously  known  as  burning,  cry,  or  dance  of  the  dead,  seems  to 
be  found  in  some  form  among  all  the  divisions  of  the  main  part 
of  the  state  excepting  the  Porno  and  Yuki,  as  well  as  among  all 
the  tribes  of  Southern  California;  but  in  the  northwesternmost 
region  of  the  state  only  faint  reminiscences  of  it  occur.  Some- 
thing corresponding  to  a  secret  society  is  also  found  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  state,  although  in  many  very  different  forms, 
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to  some  of  which  the  strict  organization  of  a  society  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  belong.  It  seems  however  that  there  is  everywhere 
either  some  ceremony  conducted  by  a  special  group  of  men  or 
an  initiation  of  children  or  young  men.  The  dance  costumes 
consist  primarily  of  feathers.  They  are  not  complex  and  often 
without  delicacy,  but  sometimes  striking.  Mythological  char- 
acters are  at  times  represented.  The  disguise  of  such  characters 
consists  of  feathers  and  paint,  masks  not  being  used. 

Restrictive  beliefs  in  regard  to  all  phases  of  life,  especially 
birth,  death,  names,  and  sexual  matters,  are  very  strongly 
developed  in  California  and  have  led  to  a  long  series  of  prescribed 
usages  and  prohibitions  which  play  as  large  a  part  in  the  life  of 
the  people  as  analagous  restrictions  do  among  the  tribes  of  the 
North  Pacific  coast,  the  northern  Athabascans,  and  the  Eskimo, 
and  decidedly  more  than  among  the  tribes  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  or  those  of  the  agricultural  southwest. 

Generally  speaking,  the  characteristics  of  culture  that  have 
been  enumerated  pertain  to  all  the  Indians  between  Point  Con- 
cepcion  and  Cape  Mendocino,  and  between  this  stretch  of  coast 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  extending  from  north  to  south  from 
Mount  Shasta  to  the  Tehachapi  range. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  is  found  another  type  of 
culture,  the  territory  of  which  is  very  much  more  limited.  This 
culture  centers  about  the  lower  Klamath  river  and  extends  to 
the  south  as  far  as  lower  Eel  river.  The  Indians  showing  this 
culture  most  conspicuously  are  the  Karok,  the  Yurok,  and  the 
Athabascan  Hupa.  Only  these  three  tribes  practice  the  socalled 
white-deer-skin  dance.  The  Wishosk  of  Humboldt  bay,  the 
Athabascan  tribes  of  Redwood  creek  and  more  southern  streams, 
the  Athabascan  Tolowa  of  Smith  river  on  the  coast  to  the  north, 
and  the  Chimariko  of  Trinity  river  to  the  southeast,  all  show 
more  or  less  the  same  culture.  Considerable  traces  of  the  same 
type  of  civilization  are  also  found  among  the  Shasta  on  the  east 
and  among  the  Athabascans  along  lower  Eel  river  in  south- 
ernmost Humboldt  county.  But  so  many  typical  elements  of  the 
northwestern  culture  are  lacking  among  these  last  two  groups, 
and  they  present  so  many  resemblances  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
Indians  of  Oregon,  Pit  river,  and  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  on 
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the  other  to  the  Yuki  and  Porno  tribes  of  Mendocino  county,  that 
they  may  more  properly  be  included  in  the  larger  central  group. 
To  the  north  the  limits  of  the  northwestern  ethnical  province 
seem  to  have  been  formed  by  the  Siskiyou  range,  except  along 
the  coast,  where  the  type  of  culture  perhaps  undergoes  a  more 
gradual  transition  through  the  various  Athabascan  tribes  of 
southern  Oregon.  In  some  of  their  characteristics  the  Indians 
of  this  northwestern  region  of  California  resemble  the  tribes  on 
the  Pacific  coast  between  the  Columbia  river  and  Alaska;  in 
some  respects,  however,  they  are  typically  Californian ;  and  in 
still  other  ways  they  have  reached  considerable  specialization. 

The  subsistence  of  the  Indians  of  northwestern  California  is 
less  predominatingly  vegetable  than  in  the  remainder  of  the  state. 
Salmon  constitutes  perhaps  as  great  a  staple  as  acorns,  and  along 
the  coast  much  dependence  is  placed  upon  sea-food.  Dug-out 
canoes,  of  a  distinct  and  unvarying  type,  are  used  in  the  region 
wherever  the  coast  or  the  rivers  permit  navigation.  While  boats 
hewn  out  from  logs  appear  to  be  somewhat  used  in  other  parts 
of  northern  California,  yet  they  lack  finish,  and  through  the 
larger  part  of  the  state  the  nearest  approach  to  a  canoe  has 
always  been  the  boat-shaped  raft  of  tules.  The  houses  of  the 
northwestern  Indians  also  are  distinctly  superior  to  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  state.  Though  they  are  not  large,  never 
exceeding  twenty-five  feet  in  greatest  dimension,  both  walls  and 
roof  are  made  of  split  and  hewn  planks.  The  door  is  a  circularly 
cut  hole  in  the  front,  and  the  roof  is  gabled,  neither  thatching 
nor  earth  being  used  to  keep  out  the  rain.  The  houses  are  built 
approximately  squai^e  about  a  smaller  central  pit.  The  sweat- 
house  in  this  region  is  smaller  than  the  house.  It  is  rectangular 
and  almost  entirely  below  ground.  It  is  the  habitual  sleeping 
place  of  the  men,  and  while  used  for  certain  ceremonial  purposes 
is  of  greater  importance  as  a  true  sweat-house.  It  thus  differs 
considerably  from  the  much  larger  round  or  dome-shaped  assem- 
bly houses  of  groups  such  as  the  Porno  or  the  Maidu  in  the  cen- 
tral region.  Throughout  California  heat  in  the  sweat- house  is 
produced  directly  by  a  smoking  fire,  and  not  by  steam  as  is  the 
custom  over  the  larger  part  of  North  America. 

The  arts  of  the  Indians  of  this  northwestern  region  are  also 
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more  developed  than  those  anywhere  else  in  the  state.  Certain 
objects,  such  as  tubular  pipes,  are  made  with  nicety  of  finish. 
Acorn-soup  paddles  are  ornamented  with  geometrical  carving 
that  sometimes  reaches  a  fair  degree  of  elaborateness.  Other 
objects  that  are  made  only  in  this  region  in  the  state  are  hollow 
cylindrical  purses  of  elkhorn,  larger  wooden  boxes  of  the  same 
shape,  and  elkhorn  spoons  with  carved  handles.  In  spite  of  the 
tolerable  proficiency  in  carving  of  the  Indians  of  this  region, 
their  ornamentation  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  triangles 
and  acute  angles,  and  any  attempt  at  realistic  representation 
whether  of  animals  or  of  the  human  figure,  such  as  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  seems  to  be  foreign  to  their 
minds.  The  basketry  of  the  noi'th western  tribes  is  exclusively 
twined.  In  this  respect  the  tribes  of  the  extreme  northeastern 
part  of  the  state  agree  with  them.  Everywhere  south  coiled 
basketry  not  only  occurs  but  predominates. 

The  dead  are  regularly  buried  in  this  region.  Throughout 
the  central  area  burning  seems  to  be  more  usual,  although  the 
practice  varies. 

Society  in  northwestern  California  is  organized  only  upon 
the  basis  of  the  family  and  the  village.  The  villages  are  more 
prominent  and  stable  than  among  the  central  Calif ornians.  The 
village  communities  might  be  said  to  represent  elans,  but  as  there 
is  nothing  resembling  a  totemic  or  gentile  name  and  no  require- 
ment of  exogamy,  and  as  the  numerous  local  legends  refer  not  to 
the  ancestors  of  the  people  of  that  place  but  to  the  place  itself, 
and  moreover  are  known  to  the  entire  group  or  stock  and  not 
only  to  the  inhabitants  of  one  village,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
these  village  communities  are  quite  different  from  clans  such  as 
are  found  among  the  Haida  or  Iroquois  or  Pueblos  or  even  the 
Kwakiutl  or  the  Blackfeet.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  same 
type  of  social  organization  prevailed  along  the  coast  northward 
for  some  distance,  and  that  the  gentes  of  the  Athabascans  of 
Oregon  described  by  J.  0.  Dorsey  are  nothing  more  or  less  than 
village  communities. 

There  is  in  this  region  a  reminiscence  of  the  North  Pacific 
coast  in  the  importance  of  wealth  as  a  factor  in  society.  Sepa- 
rate classes  of  nobles  and  common  people  do  not  exist  in  north- 
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western  California,  but  in  almost  all  affairs  of  life  it  is  the  man 
of  wealth  who  is  the  one  of  importance.  With  a  consistency  that 
would  seem  strange  to  the  southwestern  or  eastern  Indians  of  the 
United  States,  but  intelligible  to  the  Indians  of  the  North  Pacific 
coast,  this  prominence  of  wealth  finds  perhaps  its  greatest 
expression  in  ceremonials.  The  acquisition  and  retention  of 
wealth  are  the  chief  aim  in  life  of  the  Indians  of  this  region,  and 
connected  with  this  are  a  mercenary  temper  and  lack  of  truthful- 
ness shown  also  by  the  tribes  of  the  Pacific  coast  northward.  A 
limited  number  of  slaves  were  formerly  held,  but  they  invariably 
entered  this  condition  of  life  through  debt,  not  through  capture 
in  war.  Marriage  is  a  definitely  regulated  system  of  outright 
purchase.  Injuries  or  crimes  are  compounded  by  payments.  In 
case  of  war,  which  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  only  by  indi- 
vidual villages  or  small  groups  of  connected  villages,  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  consisted  of  payment  by  each  party  for  all  persons 
killed  and  property  destroyed  on  the  other  side.  Consequently 
it  was  the  victors  whose  payments  to  the  inferior  party  were  the 
greater,  and  anything  like  the  tribute  that  has  been  mentioned 
as  paid  by  certain  tribes  to  the  Hupa  was  an  impossibility  with 
the  social  organization  of  these  groups.  In  place  of  the  disk-like 
perforated  shell  beads  of  central  California,  dentalia  form  the 
chief  medium  of  exchange  in  the  northwestern  region,  but  there 
are  other  classes  of  articles  that  constitute  wealth.  Prominent 
among  these  are  woodpecker  scalps,  obsidian  implements,  and 
unusually  colored  deer  skins.  An  important  feature  of  differ- 
ence from  the  tribes  of  the  North  Pacific  coast  is  the  complete 
absence  of  the  potlatch  or  any  form  of  gratuitous  or  ceremonial 
distribution  of  wealth. 

Both  the  tribal  mourning  ceremony  and  the  secret  society  or 
initiation  rite  are  wanting  among  the  northwestern  tribes.  Their 
most  characteristic  ceremonies  are  held  only  at  certain  localities. 
The  religious  element  in  them  is  surprisingly  slight,  consisting 
almost  altogether  of  the  ministrations  of  one  man  who  has  cer- 
tain actions,  none  of  them  very  striking,  prescribed  or  forbidden 
to  him.  His  most  important  function  is  the  recitation  of  a 
formula  which  is  little  else  than  the  myth  of  the  origin  of  the 
dance  of  that  place.     In  the  dance  itself  almost  anyone  may  par- 
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ticipate,  and  all  parts  of  the  ceremony  in  which  the  priest  is  not 
directly  concerned  are  not  regarded  with  distinct  reverence.  For 
the  important  men  of  the  tribe  the  dance  is  above  all  else  an 
opportunity  for  a  display  of  their  wealth,  which  is  worn  and 
carried  by  the  dancers. 

Formulas  similar  to  those  spoken  for  the  dances  exist  for  all 
ceremonies  and  for  numerous  purposes  such  as  war,  love,  hunt, 
and  fishing.  They  all  bear  the  same  general  character,  being 
virtually  a  myth  relating  the  origin  of  the  ceremony  or  action 
in  question.  These  formulas  are  what  is  most  sacred  in  the 
religious  life  of  the  Indians  of  this  region.  They  may  be  com- 
pared in  many  respects  to  the  karakias  of  the  Maori.  They  show 
the  great  virtue  attached  by  these  tribes  to  words  as  compared 
with  actions  in  matters  of  religion.  The  same  tendency  is 
revealed  in  the  almost  utter  lack  of  visible  ritualism,  which  is 
perhaps  even  more  complete  than  among  the  central  Califor- 
nians.  Like  the  central  tribes  the  northwestern  Indians  show 
very  little  inclination  towards  mysticism  or  any  form  of  symbol- 
ism even  in  the  most  sacred  matters.  The  ceremonial  and  the 
mythical  number  is  five  or  ten.  In  central  California  it  is 
usually  four. 

Shamanism  rests  upon  the  same  general  basis  of  thought  as 
elsewhere  in  America,  but  shows  considerable  specialization  in 
some  directions.  Among  at  least  one  tribe,  the  Yurok  of  the 
lower  Klamath  river,  there  appears  to  be  no  definite  conception 
of  a  guardian  spirit  or  supernatural  helper,  an  idea  universal 
throughout  the  continent.  Nevertheless  the  actions  gone  through 
both  in  the  acquisition  of  shamanistic  power  and  in  its  practice 
appear  to  be  the  same  as  elsewhere. 

The  mythologies  of  the  northwestern  and  especially  of  the 
central  region  of  California  are  quite  different  from  those  found 
in  other  parts  of  North  America,  and  their  special  characteristics 
may  be  best  brought  out  by  a  comparison. 

The  mythologies  of  all  peoples  contain  an  attempt  to  explain 
the  world.  This  is  true  of  more  than  the  almost  everpresent 
creation  myth.  Among  primitive  people  who  have  not  come 
under  the  influence  of  one  of  the  world  religions,  most  myths 
end  with  an  account  of  the  origin  of  something  in  nature  or 
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among  men — an  animal  or  plant,  a  particular  rock,  a  custom,  an 
implement,  the  shape  of  an  animal  or  the  coloring  of  a  bird.  So 
prevalent  is  this  tendency  that  it  has  been  thought  by  certain 
scholars  that  mythology  was  primarily  an  attempt  at  science. 
The  American  Indians  like  other  men  are  constantly  moved  by 
this  tendency,  but  on  the  whole  their  accounts  of  the  origin 
of  the  world  are  remarkably  incomplete  and  incoherent.  Their 
creation  myths  are  undeveloped.  Those  of  one  of  the  highest 
groups,  the  Mexicans,  are  noted  for  their  fragmentariness  and 
inconsistency.  It  seems  as  if  the  impulse  to  give  an  explanation 
of  phenomena  by  means  of  myth  were  ever  present  in  the  minds 
of  the  Indians,  but  that  it  is  overpowered  by  other  impulses, 
especially  a  ceremonial  and  a  narrative  one.  These  tendencies 
give  form  to  the  stories;  the  explanations  due  to  philosophical 
tendency  are  incidents  incorporated  in  the  stories.  In  some 
degree  this  holds  true  even  of  American  creation  myths.  Often 
they  contain  far  more  myth  than  creation.  Almost  all  the  North 
American  Indians  have  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  earth 
after  a  great  flood  or  from  the  primeval  water.  Usually  this 
belief  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  successive  diving  of  vari- 
ous animals  to  bring  up  earth  from  the  bottom  of  the  water  for 
the  formation  of  the  world.  In  most  cases  this  episode  is  really 
the  most  important  part  of  the  myth  and  the  side  that  most 
interests  and  impresses  the  Indians.  This  is  shown  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  this  to  us  insignificant  incident  is  told  in  con- 
nection with  the  origin  of  the  earth ;  even  more  by  the  fact  that 
the  making  of  the  earth  in  this  way  is  often  recounted  as  being  a 
renewal,  its  real  origiu  being  unaccounted  for;  and  in  some  cases 
by  the  degradation  of  the  entire  account  of  the  flood,  the  diving, 
and  the  renewal  of  the  world,  to  an  incident  in  the  life  of  a 
tricky  hero. 

The  same  lack  of  feeling  for  a  systematic  philosophy  is  evident 
in  the  absence  of  any  comprehensive  idea  of  the  act  or  process  of 
creation  in  American  Indian  myths.  Primitive  races  like  the 
Africans,  Australians,  and  Andamanese  have  developed  this  con- 
ception farther,  while  the  Polynesians  and  others  have  replaced 
it  by  the  equivalent  one  of  birth  or  growth.     These  two  ideas 
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also  run  through  the  mythologies  of  the  more  civilized  races  of 
the  old  world,  but  in  America  they  are  lacking. 

Without  creation,  there  are  no  creators  in  America.  While 
the  readily  reached  abstract  idea  of  a  primary  and  supreme  deity 
occasionally  breaks  through,  it  is  quickly  forgotten  and  never 
really  enters  into  a  mythology  so  as  to  influence  it  deeply. 
There  are  a  number  of  cases  of  such  rationalizing  origin  and 
creation  myths,  for  instance  among  the  Blackfeet.  They  are  a 
bald  recital  of  disconnected  creations,  without  beginning  or  end, 
without  character  or  plot,  and  in  no  real  relation  with  the  live 
body  of  the  mythology.  They  differ  from  it  in  spirit  and  are 
clearly  superimposed  upon  it. 

Not  only  creators  but  gods  are  a  conception  that  does  not 
flourish  among  the  American  Indians.  Distinct  deities  have 
been  evolved  by  the  more  developed  nations  of  the  old  world 
conspicuous  for  their  mythology,  such  as  India,  Babylonia, 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Norway.  Some  of  these  deities  create  and 
some  do  not;  but  they  always  have  character.  Character  is  an 
element  in  mythology  wherever  there  is  true  polytheism.  Even 
mythologies  of  less  developed  races  such  as  the  Polynesians  pro- 
duce deities  through  the  conception  of  characters.  The  Indian 
seems  to  have  been  unable  to  form  characters  as  such  and  con- 
sequently is  without  real  gods.  His  substitutes  for  them  in 
ritual  as  well  as  in  myth  are  either  animals  or  personages  dis- 
tinguished by  identification  with  colors,  with  directions,  with 
substances,  or  with  ceremonial  ideas — White  Shell  Woman. 
Animal  species  present  character  ready  made  and  ritualistic 
figures  offer  some  approach  to  an  equivalent,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  characters  obtained  in  this  way  must  be  of  a  special 
sort,  limited  in  their  applicability,  and  very  difficult  to  bring 
into  intimate  connection  with  creation. 

The  Indian  substitute  for  the  deity  is  the  culture  hero.  The 
god  creates;  by  the  introduction  of  character  he  can  be  differ- 
entiated, and  the  interaction  of  distinct  deities  makes  god  myths. 
The  culture  hero  is  a  man;  he  is  always  alone.  Where  he  occurs 
in  several  personages  in  one  mythology,  these  are  only  repetitions 
of  one  another.  In  North  and  South  America  he  is  the  same. 
Now  he  is  more  heroic,  dignified,  even  pathetic,  a  benefactor  and 
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teacher;  now  more  inquisitive,  enterprising,  obscene,  and  ridicu- 
lous. It  is  a  commonplace  that  his  character  varies  between 
these  qualities  from  episode  to  episode  in  the  same  mythology. 
But  he  is  always  a  man  in  spirit,  and  he  always  stands  alone  in 
his  world.  He  makes  the  world  or  remakes  it  from  existing 
earth  brought  him  by  an  assistant  animal;  he  does  not  create  it. 
He  changes  individual  men,  coexistent  with  him,  to  animals;  he 
does  not  create  the  world's  animals  and  plants.  He  does  not 
create  man,  but  finds  and  helps  him.  He  is  the  one  and  the  only 
possible  character  of  American  mythology;  he  is  the  Indian  him- 
self in  his  nakedness. 

All  the  above  is  stated  of  the  Indians  in  general,  and  is  there- 
fore not  without  exceptions.  But  even  those  specific  cases  that 
are  exceptions  usually  rest  on  a  wider  basis  that  conforms  with 
the  conditions  here  described.  The  elaborate  pantheon  of  the 
Bella  Coola,  for  instance,  appears  to  be  a  special  and  probably 
temporary  development.  While  it  has  connection  with  cere- 
monies, the  body  of  the  myths  are  unaffected  by  the  series  of 
deities;  they  are  ordinary  American  Indian  myths  typical  of  the 
region.  This  systematically  worked  out  polytheism  is  in  such 
contrast  in  every  way  with  the  eminently  unsystematic  but 
spontaneous  body  of  religious  belief  and  traditions  of  the  Bella 
Coola,  that  its  superficial  and  xincharacteristic  part  in  the  mythol- 
ogy of  the  people  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  The  array  of  gods  of 
the  ancient  Mexicans  is  also  of  little  significance.  Many  gods 
with  distinguishing  characters  are  represented  in  Mexican  art; 
and  they  enter  into  the  astrological  ritual  or  calendar.  For  both 
these  purposes,  and  no  doubt  for  many  sides  of  a  highly 
developed  worship,  the  numerous  differentiated  gods  were  a 
means.  But  there  is  little,  and  nothing  consistent  and  connected, 
about  these  same  gods  in  the  myths.  The  deities  of  Mexican 
polytheism  have  their  real  existence  outside  of  Mexican 
mythology. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  North  American  mythologies, 
as  there  are  different  cultures.  But  their  variations  all 
illustrate  their  common  basis  of  a  lack  of  philosophical  tend- 
ency, of  conceptions  of  creation,  and  of  a  creator-god  or  of  gods. 

The  mythology  of  the  North  Pacific  coast  is  characterized  by 
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a  class  of  tales  of  adventures  with  monsters  and  supernatural 
beings,  many  of  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  are  virtually 
identical  with  accounts  of  the  acquisition  of  a  guardian  spirit. 
It  is  further  characterized  by  clan  origin  legends,  consisting  of 
a  narration  concerning  a  fictitious  individual  not  connected 
definitely  with  the  present  by  any  continuous  genealogy.  There 
is  also  a  large  class  of  stories  dealing  with  the  adventures  of  the 
character  known  as  the  trickster  and  culture  hero.  True  creation 
myths  are  scarcely  developed.  Myths  like  the  well  known  one 
of  the  origin  of  light,  according  to  which  the  raven  causes  him- 
self to  be  born  as  the  grandson  of  the  man  who  keeps  the  sun 
shut  up,  and  obtaining  it  breaks  the  envelope  and  flees  with  the 
sun,  do  supply  in  some  measure  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  world.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  character  of  myths  such 
as  this  one  that  the  interest  of  the  Indians  is  centered  more  upon 
the  pure  story  part  of  the  myth,  the  trickery  and  adventures  of 
the  raven-hero,  than  upon  any  attempt  at  a  scientific  explana- 
tion of  daylight  and  the  sun.  If  the  desire  of  such  an  explana- 
tion had  been  the  main  unconscious  force  shaping  this  myth, 
this  explanation  of  the  origin  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  facts 
of  the  world  would  not  have  been  subordinated  to  an  undignified 
story  of  a  person  without  creative  power. 

The  myths  of  the  Eskimo  deal  even  less  with  the  origin  of 
the  world.  There  are  some  cosmological  ideas  but  almost  none 
that  are  cosmogonical.  Animals  occur  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
The  majority  of  the  myths  are  not,  as  among  the  Indians,  stories 
of  heroes  with  remarkable  supernatural  powers  of  a  kind  trans- 
cending those  of  men  of  the  present  day,  but  comparatively 
matter  of  fact  experiences  of  persons  that  are  evidently  conceived 
of  as  in  no  great  degree  different  from  ordinary  men;  and  while 
the  supernatural  of  course  enters  largely  into  these  tales,  it  is  of  a 
kind  that  the  Eskimo  believe  to  be  practiced  daily  about  them- 
selves. The  character  of  the  Eskimo  myths  where  they  are  not 
affected  by  contact  with  the  Indians  is  very  uniform  and  monot- 
onous and  they  must  be  regarded  as  in  a  high  degree  specialized. 
It  is  remarkable  how  foreign  the  idea  of  explaining  origin  is  to 
Eskimo  thought. 
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Among  the  tribes  east  of  the  water-shed  of  the  continent,  of 
whom  those  that  are  now  best  known  are  west  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Mississippi,  the  culture  hero  and  trickster  is  usually 
important.  Though  at  times,  as  among  the  Blackfeet  and  the 
Arapaho,  he  is  more  or  less  hesitatingly  identified  with  the 
creator,  yet  myths  giving  even  a  tolerably  broad  philosophy  of 
the  world  scarcely  occur.  Those  things  in  nature  that  are 
explained  in  the  myths  are  detached  and  trivial.  Ancestor  myths 
like  those  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  not  found  in  this  region  and 
the  monster  and  dangerous  spirit  myths  are  possessed  of  a  some- 
what different  nature.  Among  the  Indians  of  the  North  Pacific 
coast  these  myths  usually  take  the  form  of  accounts  of  dangers 
which  threaten  the  hero  and  from  which  he  escapes  or  which  he 
overcomes.  Among  the  Plains  and  other  eastern  tribes  the  idea 
of  a  monster-destroying  hero  is  more  usual.  Twin  heroes  are 
common  in  this  character.  Another  favorite  idea  is  the  miracu- 
lous origin  of  the  hero.  Many  typical  tales,  such  as  the  well- 
known  one  of  Blood-clot-boy,  consist  of  what  is  really  a  separate 
myth  or  myth-incident  serving  to  tell  the  hero's  origin,  to  which 
are  added  an  indefinite  series  of  his  achievements. 

The  myths  of  the  Pueblos  and  other  tribes  of  the  southwest 
are  again  quite  different.  The  trickster  and  animal  myths, 
including  most  of  a  romantic,  personal,  humorous,  and  obscene 
nature,  form  a  separate  class  that  has  but  little  connection  with 
religion.  On  the  other  hand  the  more  sacred  myths  are  com- 
bined into  one  long  continuous  story.  This  begins  with  the 
origin  of  the  world,  but  from  first  to  last  is  chiefly  a  mythical 
and  ritualistic  history  of  the  tribe,  no  doubt  with  the  occasional 
inclusion  of  actual  historical  events.  The  scientific  side  of  this 
myth,  in  spite  of  its  systematization  and  dignity,  has  all  the 
incongruity  and  inadequacy  of  the  philosophical  attempts  of 
other  groups  of  Indians.  The  tribal  and  ceremonial  elements 
eminently  outweigh  the  cosmogonical. 

Tribal  migration  traditions  that  somewhat  remind  one  of  these 
southwestern  myths  are  found  among  a  number  of  the  eastern 
tribes,  as  among  the  Delaware,  Creek,  Cherokee,  Wichita,  and 
Hidatsa,  appearing  to  develop  most  frequently  where  the  popula- 
tion is  sessile.     They  are  noteworthy  because  nothing  of  a  similar 
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nature  seems  ever  to  have  developed  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North 
America  as  far  south  as  Southern  California. 

The  Indians  of  northwestern  California  have  a  culture  hero 
who  resembles  the  corresponding  character  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  Indians  of  America.  He  is  both  trickster  and  monster- 
destroyer.  He  appears  to  be  a  true  culture  hero  from  the  fact 
that  though  he  is  responsible  for  certain  things  in  the  world  he 
is  not  the  creator.  For  instance  he  obtains  food  by  theft,  but 
does  not  create  it. 

The  Indians  of  this  part  of  California  differ  somewhat  among 
themselves  in  their  treatment  of  this  central  figure  of  their  mythol- 
ogy. In  one  case  the  trickster  and  the  monster- ridding  sides  of 
his  nature  are  separated  and  incorporated  in  two  differentiated 
characters.  Usually  an  important  part  of  his  career  is  his  rela- 
tion with  his  son,  the  incidents  of  which  resemble  those  told  of 
Kmukamtch  by  the  Klamath  Lake  Indians.  Among  the  tribes 
which  do  not  possess  the  culture  of  northwestern  California  in 
its  most  special  development,  these  episodes  are  sometimes  con- 
densed into  a  myth  which  is  told  of  another  personage  than  the 
central  figure  of  the  mythology.  Sometimes  the  culture  hero 
resembles  somewhat  the  chief  mythological  figure,  a  creator,  of 
the  Indians  of  the  rest  of  the  state.  In  spite  of  these  consider- 
able variations,  however,  the  culture  hero  as  he  is  known  on  the 
North  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  east  usually  appears  in  some  form 
among  the  Indians  of  this  region. 

The  Indians  of  northwestern  California  have  also  a  strongly- 
developed  conception  that  a  previous  race  is  responsible  for 
everything  that  exists  in  the  world,  from  physical  features 
of  nature  to  human  institutions.  No  connected  or  complete 
account  of  the  origination  of  these  things  is  however  given. 
It  would  seem  that  the  idea  of  this  previous  creative  race  is  ever 
present  in  the  minds  of  these  Indians  but  has  not  been  carried 
out  either  consistently  or  thoroughly  in  their  myths.  The  belief 
in  a  previous  world  or  existence  of  men-like  beings,  or  of  fabu- 
lous races  of  the  past,  is  not  uncommon.  The  Tornit  of  the 
Eskimo,  for  instance,  possesses  some  of  the  qualities  of  the 
Ikxareya  of  the  Karok,  the  Waghe  of  the  Yurok,  the  Kixunai  of 
the  Hupa.     Among  the  tribes  of  northwestern  California  there  is, 
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however,  always  the  underlying  idea  of  the  connection  between 
this  race  and  the  origin  of  the  present  condition  of  the  world, 
and  this  fundamental  belief  distinguishes  their  conception  from 
more  widely  spread  similar  conceptions.  It  is  believed  that  at 
the  coming  of  mankind  this  earlier  race  either  withdrew  from 
men  into  the  mountains  and  across  the  sea  or  turned  into 
animals.  In  connection  with  this  mythological  idea  Curtin's 
theory  as  to  the  fundamental  nature  of  American  creation  myths 
will  be  recalled.  Obvious  traces  of  this  supposed  fundamental 
type  of  mythology  are  found  everywhere,  but  Curtin's  exposition 
of  it  applies  with  greater  accuracy  to  the  Indians  of  California 
than  to  those  elsewhere  in  America,  and  in  a  higher  degree  to  the 
tribes  of  northwestern  California  than  to  those  of  central  Cali- 
fornia whose  mythologies  Curtin  has  chosen  for  the  illustration 
and  corroboration  of  his  views. 

Many  of  the  northwestern  myths  that  relate  the  origin  of 
human  institutions  and  especially  of  ceremonies,  consist  of  little 
else  than  a  recital  or  description  of  the  actions  performed  by 
living  people  in  the  course  of  practicing  these  institutions,  with 
the  one  all-important  addition  that  it  is  stated  that  the  agents  in 
the  myth  are  of  the  race  of  these  prehuman  beings.  This  fact 
according  to  the  way  of  thinking  of  the  Indians  sufficiently 
explains  the  origin  of  anything,  and  is  a  characteristic  illustra- 
tion of  the  mode  of  thought  which  with  them  takes  the  place  of 
our  method  of  conceiving  of  creation.  Among  these  north- 
western Indians  there  is  rarely  any  idea  that  this  preceding  race 
made  or  created  an  object  or  invented  an  institution.  A  plant 
or  medicine  grew  among  them,  a  ceremony  was  performed  by  one 
of  them,  and  therefore  these  things  exist  and  are  done  by  men. 
The  idea  of  origin  consists  of  the  association  in  time  and  space, 
without  any  causal  relation,  of  the  phenomenon  explained  and  of 
the  previous  race.  The  inconsistency  that  the  ceremonies 
instituted  by  the  preceding  people  could  not  have  originated 
the  ceremonies  practiced  by  human  people,  because  the  former 
fled  or  were  transformed  before  the  coming  of  men,  does  not 
trouble  the  Indians. 

In  the  greater  part  of  California  outside  of  the  northwestern 
region  considerably  different  mythological  ideas  prevail.      The 
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idea  of  a  preceding  distinct  race  analogous  to  humanity  but  by 
their  mere  existence  originating  phenomena,  is  much  less  clearly 
developed.  The  conception  of  a  culture  hero  is  also  wanting. 
Instead  of  a  human  divinity  there  is  almost  everywhere  a  true 
creator,  a  god  who  makes.  Sometimes  he  is  a  person,  sometimes 
an  animal.  This  creator  is  usually  not  thought  of  as  having  been 
entirely  alone  even  at  the  very  beginning.  He  and  one  or  two 
companions  are  the  first  existing  beings.  Often  he  makes  the 
world  from  primitive  water.  Generally  he  makes  also  mountains 
and  rivers.  Usually  he  creates  food.  Almost  always  he  creates 
men,  and  frequently  he  divides  them  by  languages  and  localities. 
He  gives  men  their  arts  and  occupations.  In  some  mythologies 
one  of  his  companions,  the  Coyote,  acts  in  a  spirit  opposed 
to  that  of  the  deity  and  is  the  cause  of  the  evil  and  imperfection 
in  the  world,  which  exist  contrary  to  the  original  plan  of  the 
creator.  Among  certain  groups,  such  as  the  Maidu,  there  is  this 
contrast  between  the  wise,  powerful,  benevolent  creator  and  the 
foolish  one,  the  Coyote;  among  others,  such  as  the  Yuki  and 
the  Costanoan  Indians,  the  contrast  between  the  two  characters 
is  somewhat  changed.  The  Coyote  is  responsible  for  certain 
evils,  especially  death,  but  the  greater  difference  between  him 
and  the  creator  is  that  the  latter  is  the  cause  of  the  earth  and  of 
nature,  of  man  and  his  physical  life;  to  the  Coyote  are  due  the 
perfecting  of  the  world,  the  theft  of  the  sun  and  of  fire  from  their 
possessors,  and  the  human  activities,  the  industries  and  practices 
of  men.  The  Coyote  thus  takes  on  much  the  character  of  the 
culture  hero;  and  in  this  connection  the  tricky,  ridiculous, 
obscene  side  of  his  nature  finds  full  expression.  However  much 
their  power  may  be  kindred  or  alike,  the  character  and  the 
functions  of  the  Coyote  and  the  Creator  invariably  differ  funda- 
mentally in  the  myths  of  the  Indians  of  this  culture  area.  The 
Creator's  names  are  indicative  of  his  nature.  With  the  Yuki  he 
is  Going-alone,  with  the  Wintun  Existing-in-the-above,  with 
the  Maidu  Earth-initiate  or  Earth-maker;  where  he  appears  in 
animal  form  it  is  often  as  the  Eagle. 

The  typical  Californian  myths  are  often  puerile  and  of  a  pro- 
saic and  realistic  character  that  causes  them  to  lack  much  of  the 
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picturesqueness  of  other  mythologies.  But,  however  rude,  they 
furnish  a  more  consistent  and  complete  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  world  and  everything  in  it  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
region  of  America.  The  difference  existing  in  this  respect 
between  the  Californians  and  other  Indians  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  although  certain  of  the  Plains  tribes  have  lengthy  crea- 
tion myths,  these  myths,  which  are  eminently  ceremonial  and 
little  more  in  many  cases  than  a  combination  of  unrelated  myths 
that  are  independently  current  among  the  tribe,  are  so  little 
known  that  the  majority  of  individuals  are  acquainted  only  with 
fragments,  whereas  they  may  possess  a  tolerable  acquaintance 
with  the  more  characteristic  myths  of  the  tribe.  In  the  greater 
part  of  California  creation  myths  are  not  only  known  to  every 
one  but  are  generally  better  known  than  other  myths.  They 
form  the  center  and  basis  of  the  mythology;  and  whereas  in 
other  regions,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  native  ideas  on  contact 
with  the  whites,  creation  myths  are  the  first  to  be  affected  and 
altered  and  disorganized  and  forgotten,  wherever  in  California 
only  fragments  of  the  old  beliefs  survive,  these  fragments  are 
first  of  all  creation  myths. 

Myths  other  than  those  referring  directly  to  the  origin  of  the 
world  on  the  whole  lack  specific  characteristics  in  California. 
There  are  many  that  are  similar  to  myths  elsewhere  on  the 
continent;  but  as  a  class  it  is  difficult  to  say  anything  about 
them.     It  is  the  creation  myths  that  are  typical  of  the  region. 

It  would  seem  that  the  exceptional  tendency  of  the  California 
Indian  to  form  real  creation  myths  is  not  the  result  of  a  higher 
intellectuality  which  seeks  and  finds  explanations  and  to  which 
other  Indians  have  not  attained.  The  tendency  is  probably  due 
rather  to  a  lack  on  the  part  of  the  Californian  of  the 
mythological  specialization  which  characterizes  other  American 
Indians.  His  creative  mythology  is  less  specifically  American  and 
of  a  nature  pertaining  more  to  all  races  in  general.  This  quality 
stamps  the  typical  native  mythology  of  California,  which  is  nearest 
to  our  own  conceptions  of  any  in  America,  as  being  generalized 
and  rudimentary  rather  than  highly  developed. 

A  third  ethnographical  province  in  the  state  may  be  distin- 
guished along  the  coast  of  Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  and  perhaps 
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Los  Angeles  counties,  and  on  the  Santa  Barbara  islands.  Most 
of  the  tribes  of  this  area  are  completely  extinct;  and  where  there 
are  a  few  survivors  they  are  civilized.  To  form  an  estimate  of 
these  people  we  must  therefore  depend  on  the  accounts  of  early 
voyagers  and  missionaries  and  the  necessarily  incomplete  evi- 
dence of  archaeology.  The  latter  is  however  unusually  full, 
this  region  having  long  been  known  as  the  richest  to  the  archae- 
ologist in  the  state.  In  consequence  it  is  possible  to  form  a  fair 
conception  of  the  life  of  these  people,  although  it  is  probable  that 
we  shall  remain  in  comparative  ignorance  of  their  thought  and 
religion. 

The  houses  of  the  Indians  of  this  southwestern  island  and 
coast  region  are  described  as  having  been  round  and  covered 
with  vegetation  or  thatching,  resembling  those  prevalent  through 
central  California.  Working  in  wood  was  practiced.  Wooden 
dishes  were  made  and  canoes  were  constructed  from  planks 
pieced  together.  Inasmuch  as  the  tule  raft  was  the  only  form  of 
boat  used  along  the  thousand  miles  of  coast  from  Cape  San 
Lucas  to  Cape  Mendocino  except  in  this  confined  locality,  the 
occurrence  here  of  well  made  canoes  is  sufficient  to  mark  off 
these  tribes.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  inlaid  work,  of  the 
stone  bowls,  and  of  the  realistic  carvings  of  cetaceans  that  have 
occasionally  been  found  and  to  which  nothing  comparable  is 
known  from  the  entire  central  Calif ornian  area.  Altogether  the 
Indians  of  this  region  seem  to  have  occupied  a  higher  plane  in 
the  development  of  their  arts.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  the 
tribes  of  the  northwestern  region.  A  similar  parallelism  is  evi- 
dent in  the  means  of  subsistence;  for  the  island  inhabitants,  and 
even  those  of  the  mainland,  seem  to  have  depended  more  upon 
fish  and  sea-foods  than  upon  the  vegetable  products  of  the  land. 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  like  the  northwestern  Indians  they 
buried  the  dead. 

As  is  well  known,  the  country  south  of  the  Tehachapi  range 
in  the  interior  and  of  Point  Concepcion  on  the  coast  is  different 
in  climate,  in  flora  and  fauna,  and  in  modern  sociological 
conditions,  from  the  considerably  larger  part  of  the  state  to  the 
north  of  this  range.  Ethnologically  the  same  difference  is 
maintained.     Whereas  northern  and  central  California  is  inhab 
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ited  by  a  multiplicity  of  small  stocks  of  people  that  are  confined 
to  California  and  from  whom  only  small  portions  of  their  territory 
seem  to  have  been  wrested  by  supposedly  intrusive  Athabascans 
and  Shoshoneans,  the  territory  south  of  Tehachapi  is  occupied 
by  tribes  belonging  to  only  two  linguistic  stocks,  both  of  them 
geographically  extensive,  the  Shoshonean  and  the  Yuman. 

This  fourth  culture  area  seems  less  uniform  and  less  defined 
territorially  than  the  others  in  the  state.  To  the  east  it  shades 
off  into  the  culture  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  while  on  the 
west  it  is  difficult  to  separate  it  sharply  from  the  culture  of  the 
Chumash  of  Santa  Barbara.  There  is  considerable  difference  in 
natural  environment  between  the  tribes  of  the  Colorado  river,  of 
the  interior  desert,  and  of  the  more  favored  coast  region,  and 
there  seem  to  be  some  corresponding  cultural  differences.  The 
tribes  on  the  Colorado  practice  agriculture  and  possess  an 
appi-oach  to  a  totemic  gentile  system,  two  features  unparalleled 
in  the  rest  of  California.  The  Colorado  tribes  and  at  least  the 
more  southern  of  those  on  the  coast  also  make  pottery.  None 
of  them  do  any  other  than  the  simplest  work  in  wood.  All  the 
tribes  burn  the  dead  and  all  have  extensive  mourning  ceremonies. 
Among  the  coast  tribes  puberty  initiation  ceremonies  are  next  in 
prominence  after  the  mourning  ceremonies.  The  Colorado  tribes 
lack  these,  but  have  a  number  of  curious  simple  singing  cer- 
emonies. None  of  the  groups  show  much  similarity  with  the 
Pueblo  and  other  southwestern  tribes  in  their  ceremonials.  In 
certain  features  of  material  culture,  such  as  the  use  of  pottery, 
the  wooden-headed  warclub,  and  the  curved  throwing  stick,  there 
is  similarity  with  the  southwest.  On  the  whole  the  groups  of  the 
coast  region,  such  as  the  missionized  Dieguenos,  Luisenos,  and 
Gabrielinos,  stand  much  closer  to  the  typical  Californians  than 
do  those  of  the  Colorado  river. 

The  mythology  of  the  Shoshoneans  and  Yumans  on  the  coast 
and  of  the  Yuman  Mohaves  on  the  Colorado  show  a  considerable 
kinship  in  spirit  and  many  identities  of  detail.  The  creation 
myths  usually  agree  in  ascribing  the  origin  of  all  living  things 
to  heaven  and  earth.  Together  with  men  or  from  among  them 
is  born  a  hero  who  differs  in  dignity  and  character  from  the 
usual  culture  hero  and  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  divinity 
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and  creator.  In  all  the  mythologies  he  dies,  the  most  prevalent 
idea  being  that  his  death  occurs  in  consequence  of  some  action  of 
the  Frog.  At  his  cremation  the  Coyote  plays  a  part.  This  first 
hero  is  usually  succeeded  by  a  second,  who  may  be  his  younger 
brother  or  an  appearance  of  later  generations.  This  second 
character  originates  more  particularly  the  human  institutions 
and  on  withdrawing  from  the  people  leaves  them  and  the  world 
in  their  present  condition.  Among  the  Mohave  another  myth  is 
what  may  be  called  a  tribal  migration  tradition  which  is  very 
exactly  localized  and  has  much  the  appearance  of  historical  truth 
though  it  is  probably  almost  entirely  mythical;  it  would  seem 
that  the  tribes  near  the  coast  had  traces  of  something  similar. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  would  appear  that  about  four 
types  of  native  culture  can  be  distinguished  in  the  limits  of  the 
present  state  of  California.  The  tribes  of  the  northwesternmost 
part  of  the  state  are  considerably  specialized,  and  the  same  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
islands  and  the  vicinity.  In  southern  California  also  the  Indians 
are  different  in  many  ways  from  those  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 
In  the  great  central  and  northern  portion  of  the  state,  both  in 
the  interior  and  on  the  coast,  there  seems  to  prevail  only  one 
type  of  culture,  locally  diversified  but  presenting  fundamentally 
the  same  features  everywhere.  Little  is  known  about  the  Shosh- 
oneans  and  the  Washo  living  in  the  narrow  strip  of  the  state 
east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  seems  likely  that  they  differ  from 
the  more  typical  Calif ornians  of  the  central  region.  Their 
territory,  however,  physiographically  forms  part  of  the  Great 
Basin  and  not  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  even  politically  constitutes 
only  a  fringe  along  an  artificial  boundary  of  the  state,  so  that 
they  may  be  disregarded  in  the  present  connection. 

As  is  the  case  everywhere,  there  are  no  absolute  breaks  and 
few  sharp  ones  between  the  several  cultures  that  have  been 
mentioned,  so  that  the  areas  occupied  by  each  cannot  be  very 
definitely  circumscribed.  As  regards  single  characteristics  there 
are  many  complete  transitions  and  even  identities  between  two 
or  more  cultures.  But  the  general  type  of  life  and  native 
activity  in  each  of  the  several  areas,  in  spite  of  such  resem- 
blances, is  quite  distinct. 
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The  numerous  linguistic  families  of  California,  though  they 
must  apparently  still  continue  to  be  considered  as  generally 
unrelated,  fall  into  three  groups,  each  confined  to  a  certain 
territory  and  containing  languages  of  the  same  type  of  structure. 
In  the  northwest  the  languages  are  rough  and  complex;  in  the 
southwest  they  are  also  complex;  while  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  state  they  are  phonetically  smooth  and  morphologically  simple, 
case  inflections  taking  the  place  of  incorporation.  These  three 
linguistic  areas  correspond  approximately  to  the  culture  areas 
north  of  Tehachapi.  The  agreement  is  not  exact,  for  the  Sali- 
nan  family  of  the  Salinas  Valley  linguistically  shows  the  south- 
western type  in  more  pronounced  form  than  the  Chumash  of 
Santa  Barbara,  while  culturally  the  Salinan  Indians  seem  to  have 
formed  part,  not  of  the  southwestern  Santa  Barbara  area,  but  of 
the  central  one.  Nevertheless  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  a  general 
way  the  Indians  of  two  rather  restricted  areas  in  northwestern 
and  southwestern  California  can  be  affirmed  to  have  been  distinct 
from  those  of  the  main  body  of  the  state  in  the  character  both  of 
their  languages  and  of  their  culture,  presenting  in  both  respects 
a  greater  degree  of  complexity  and  development  than  the 
majority  of  the  Indians  of  the  state.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose any  causal  connection  between  these  developments  in  the 
soiithwest  and  northwest. 

Ethnologically  California  may  be  said  to  be  characterized  by 
the  absence  of  agriculture  and  of  pottery,  by  the  total  absence  of 
totemism  or  gentile  organization,  by  an  unusually  simple  and 
loose  social  organization  in  which  wealth  plays,  for  a  somewhat 
primitive  and  an  American  group,  a  rather  important  part;  by 
the  very  rude  development  of  all  arts  except  basketry;  by  the 
lack  in  art  of  realism;  by  a  slight  development  of  fetishism  and 
by  the  conspicuous  lack  of  the  symbolism  and  ritualism  so  highly 
developed  by  most  of  the  American  Indians ;  by  the  marked  pre- 
valence of  religious  restrictions  connected  with  birth,  death, 
sexual  matters,  and  similar  phases  of  life;  by  the  predominance 
among  ceremonials  of  mourning  and  initiation  rites;  and  by  a 
considerable  development  of  true  conceptions  of  creation  in 
mythology.  These  characteristics  hold  true  in  some  degree 
almost  throughout  the  entire  state,  but  in  nearly  every  case  they 
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are  most  marked  in  the  large  central  region,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  most  typical  of  Californians. 
Hand  in  hand  with  these  ethnological  characteristics  go  the  tem- 
peramental ones  of  an  unwarlike  nature  and  of  a  lack  of  the 
intensity  and  pride  which  are  such  strongly  marked  qualities  of 
the  American  Indians  as  a  whole.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that 
in  almost  every  instance  the  California  Indians  are,  from  an 
American  point  of  view,  negatively  specialized  in  the  direction 
of  lacking  typical  American  qualities,  but  that  from  the  more 
general  human  standpoint  they  are  for  the  same  reason  general- 
ized. They  are  among  the  least  characteristic  of  the  Indians  of 
North  America. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

The  Indians  of  extreme  northwestern  California,  while  show- 
ing many  similarities  to  the  other  tribes  of  California,  and 
some  approximation  to  those  of  the  north  Pacific  coast,  are  in 
many  ways  peculiar  in  their  culture.  The  territory  occupied  by 
this  group  of  tribes  is  very  limited,  comprising  only  Humboldt 
and  Del  Norte  and  small  parts  of  Trinity  and  Siskiyou  counties. 
Their  specialized  culture  is  found  in  its  most  highly  developed 
form  among  the  tribes  of  the  lower  Klamath  and  Trinity  rivers : 
the  Yurok,  Karok,  and  Hupa.  The  Hupa  belong  to  one  of  the 
California  groups  of  the  great  Athabascan  linguistic  stock.  The 
Yurok  and  Karok  are  small  isolated  linguistic  stocks.  The  three 
languages  are  as  radically  different  in  phonetics  as  they  are 
totally  unrelated  in  vocabulary.  The  three  tribes  live  in  close 
contact,  with  more  or  less  intercourse  and  generally  friendly 
relations.    In  their  culture  they  are  remarkably  alike. 

The  names  of  the  basket  designs  described  in  this  paper  were 
obtained  from  Indians  of  the  three  tribes  during  1900,  1901,  and 
1902.  The  most  extensive  investigations  were  made  among  the 
Yurok.  This  accounts  for  the  larger  number  of  designs  obtained 
among  this  tribe.  The  Yurok  designs  described  are  taken  from 
nearly  a  hundred  baskets.  The  majority  of  these  are  now  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Anthropological  Department  of  the  University 
of  California.  A  number  of  baskets,  and  the  names  of  their 
designs,  were  collected  in  1900  for  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  officers  of  the  Academy 
this  material  is  used  in  the  present  paper.     Information  was 
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obtained  among  the  Yurok  as  to  the  designs  of  a  greater  number 
of  baskets  than  were  actually  collected,  the  total  number  reach- 
ing several  hundred.  The  more  common  design  names  are 
exceedingly  frequent  among  the  northwestern  tribes,  and,  while 
exact  duplications  of  designs  ordinarily  do  not  occur,  yet  many 
of  the  variations  are  so  slight  that  it  was  often  thought  unneces- 
sary to  insure  their  preservation  by  purchase  of  the  specimen. 
All  baskets  having  characteristic  designs  but  uncommon  design- 
names  were  secured  for  the  Museum  of  the  Department.  This 
selection  gives  the  Yurok  design  names  described  an  appearance 
of  somewhat  greater  variety  than  they  actually  possess.  Prob- 
ably the  fifteen  most  common  design  names  constitute  all  but  a 
very  few  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  Among  the  Karok  and 
Hupa  all  baskets  were  secured  about  which  information  was 
obtained  as  to  the  design.  The  number  of  such  Karok  baskets 
is  about  fifty,  and  of  Hupa  twenty -five. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  get  the  names  of  the  designs  in 
the  native  language,  as  many  of  the  words  are  not  names  of  ani- 
mals or  objects,  but  geometrical  or  descriptive  terms  not  trans- 
latable by  the  Indians.1 

KINDS  OF  BASKETS. 

The  basketry  of  northwestern  California  is  characterized  by 
circular  open  baskets  somewhat  rounded  at  the  bottom  and 
generally  of  no  very  great  depth,  and  by  women's  caps,  which 
are  shallower  than  the  basketry  caps  worn  in  other  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia. Large  baskets  serving  for  the  storage  of  food  are  propor- 
tionally of  deeper  shape  than  the  smaller  baskets  used  for  cook- 
ing and  eating.  Conical  baskets  are  used  for  gathering  seeds, 
and  flat  circular  baskets  for  trays,  plates,  and  meal  sifters.  The 
acorn  mortar  consists  of  a  basket  hopper  of  the  type  used  by  the 
Porno.  Conical  carrying  baskets,  baby  baskets,  plates,  and  some 
trinket  baskets  are  made  in  open  work.     The  various  kinds  and 


1  The  following  characters  have  been  used :  e  =  sh,  x  =  spirant  of 
k  =  kh,  q  =  velar  k,  l  =  palatal  or  lateral  1,  n  =r  ng ;  a  =  a  as  in  father ; 
a  =  a  as  in  bad ;  a,  :=  English  aw ;  e  and  6  =  long  open  e  and  o ;  a,  e, 
i,  o,  u,  =  obscure  vowels.  Yurok  r  has  the  peculiar  quality  of  American  r 
in  an  exaggerated  degree.  Karok  r  is  clear  and  trilled.  Yurok  v  is  bilab- 
ial, having  nearly  the  the  sound  of  w,  and  its  g  is  always  a  spirant  = 
g'  =  gh. 
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shapes  of  baskets  can  be  seen  in  the  accompanying-  plates  15  to 
21,  and  in  plates  20  to  27  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
present  series  of  University  of  California  publications. 

Yurok  names  for  baskets  are:  waxpeya,  cap,  if  brown  (Plate 
15,  figures  7,  8)  ;  aqa',  cap,  if  the  ground  is  covered  with  over- 
laying (Plate  15,  figures  1  to  6)  ;  he'kwuts,  small  basket  for  acorn 
mush,  especially  for  eating  (Plate  16,  figure  3,  and  figure  6, 
unfinished)  ;  muri'p,  large  basket  for  acorn  mush,  used  for  cook- 
ing (Plate  16,  figures  4,  5;  he'kwuts  and  muri'p  are  called  by 
the  Karok  asip  :  Plate  20,  figures  4,  5,  6,  8)  ;  perxtse'kuc,  a  basket 
higher  than  he'kwuts,  used  for  keeping  small  objects  (Plate 
17,  figures  4,  5,  6 ;  Karok  cipnuk,  Plate  20,  figure  3)  ;  rumi'tsek, 
an  openwork  trinket  basket  (Plate  19,  figure  5,  usual  form;  fig- 
ure 6,  unusual)  ;  qewa'i,  conical  burden  basket  of  openwork  (see 
P.  E.  Goddard,  Life  and  Culture  of  the  Hupa,  University  of 
California  Publications,  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology, 
I,  Plate  22,  figure  1)  ;  terre'ks,  conical  basket  for  gathering  seeds 
(Goddard,  op.  cit.,  Plate  22,  figure  2,  of  Yurok  provenience)  ; 
paaxte'kwc,  basket  for  storing  food,  especially  acorns,  much  like 
perxtse'kuc  but  much  larger  (Goddard,  Plate  23,  figure  1,  a 
Yurok  specimen)  ;  meixtso',  storage  basket  similar  in  shape,  but 
made  altogether  of  hazel,  without  overlaying  or  patterns ;  poixko', 
large  flat  tray  for  acorn  meal  (Goddard,  Plate  24,  figure  2)  ; 
poixtse'kuc,  small  tray  for  seeds  used  as  food  (Plate  19,  figures 
1,  2),  also  small,  flat,  conical  dipper  for  acorn  mush  (Plate  19, 
figure  3,  a  Karok  specimen)  ;  wetsane'p,  meal  sifter,  flat  without 
appreciable  curvature  (Plate  18,  figure  2)  ;  laxp'ceu,  openwork 
plates  for  eating  salmon  (Plate  18,  figures  1,  3;  Goddard,  Plate 
21,  figure  2,  a  Yurok  specimen)  ;  meco'liL,  larger  openwork 
plates  on  which  salmon  is  laid;  upe'kwanu,  mortar  hopper  (God- 
dard, Plate  24,  figure  1,  Yurok)  ;  qeme'u,  also  called  haxku'm 
uperxtse'kuc,  "tobacco  its  storage-basket,"  tobacco  basket,  often 
with  a  lid,  and  similar  to  the  perxtse'kuc,  though  generally 
smaller  (Plate  17,  figures  1,  3,  5,  7,  Plate  19,  figure  4)  ;  uqem'- 
te'm,  said  to  have  been  a  large  form  of  perxtse'kuc  with  a  small 
opening  and  a  lid,  used  for  storage  of  valuable  property ;  ego'or, 
an  approximately  cylindrical  basket  used  in  the  jumping  dance, 
made  of  a  rectangular  sheet  bent  into  shape  of  a  cylinder  slit 
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along  the  top  (Plate  18,  figure  4).  A  Hupa  baby  basket  and 
seedbeater  are  shown  in  Goddard's  Plate  21,  figure  1,  and  Plate 
23,  figure  2.  The  aqa',  perxtse'kuc,  terre'ks,  paaxte'kwc,  poixko', 
poixtse'kuc,  wetsane'p,  qeme'u,  uqem'te'm,  and  ego'or  are  gene- 
rally overlaid  with  white;  the  waxpeya,  he'kwuts,  muri'p,  upe'- 
kwanu,  and  sometimes  the  poixtse'kuc,  are  mostly  in  unover- 
laid  brown,  but  usually  with  a  pattern  in  overlaying;  the  rumi'- 
tsek,  qewa/i,  laxp'ceu,  meeo'liL  are  in  openwork. 

MATEKIALS. 

The  basket  materials  of  this  region  and  their  employment 
have  recently  been  given  full  treatment  in  Dr.  P.  E.  Goddard's 
Life  and  Culture  of  the  Hupa,1  and  on  a  less  localized  basis  by 
F.  V.  Coville  in  Professor  O.  T.  Mason's  Aboriginal  American 
Basketry.2 

According  to  information  obtained  from  the  Yurok,  the 
warp  of  their  basketry  regularly  consists  of  hazel  twigs.  The 
woof  is  made  of  strands  from  roots  of  sugar  pine  and  near  the 
coast  of  spruce.  Redwood  and  willow  roots  are  inferior  but 
used.  Willow  seems  to  be  usual  for  the  woof  in  beginning  a 
basket. 

While  these  root  fibres  give  a  colorless  gray,  deepening  with 
age  to  a  not  unpleasant  brown,  designs  and  sometimes  the  entire 
ground  color  are  produced  by  overlaying  in  other  materials. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  widely  used  and  well  known 
lustrous  whitish  grass  xerophyllum  tenax.  In  baskets  for  ordi- 
nary use  the  designs  are  worked  in  this  white  on  the  darker 
ground  of  root-fibre  woof.  In  ornamental  baskets  the  ground  is 
overlaid  with  this  material,  and  the  patterns  are  black,  red,  and 
occasionally  yellow.  For  black  the  outside  of  stems  of  a  species 
of  maidenhair  fern,  adiantum,  are  used;  for  red,  alder-dyed 
fibres  of  a  large  woodwardia  fern.  The  stems  of  this  fern  are 
bruised  by  beating,  and  two  flat  fibres  extracted  from  each. 
These  are  usually  dyed  by  being  passed  through  the  mouth  after 
alder  bark  has  been  chewed.    Yellow  is  produced  by  dyeing  with 


1  Univ.  Cal.  Publ.,  Am.  Arch.  Ethn.,  I,  38  seq.,  1903. 
-  Kep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.    1902,  199  seq.,  1904. 
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a  lichen,  the  widely  used  evernia  vulpina.  Porcupine  quills  dyed 
yellow  are  rarely  used.1 

Besides  red  and  yellow,  black  dyeing  is  occasionally  prac- 
ticed by  burial  of  materials  in  mud.  Part  of  the  hazel  twigs 
for  the  warp  of  openwork  plate  baskets  are  sometimes  treated 
in  this  way;  and  rarely  the  woodwardia  fibre  for  the  woof  of 
other  baskets. 

Of  the  three  colors  used  on  a  white  ground,  black  most  fre- 
quently stands  alone.  Red  is  usually  accompanied  by  at  least 
a  certain  amount  of  black  ornamentation,  such  as  lines  or  edg- 
ing. Yellow  does  not  seem  to  be  used  without  accompanying  red 
or  black,  usually  the  latter.  Occasionally  the  three  colors  are 
used  in  combination  on  a  white  ground,  but  although  pleasing 
if  skilfully  carried  out  this  is  uncommon.  Sometimes  areas  of 
unoverlaid  brown  are  left  in  colored  baskets  and  employed  in 
design  effects.  The  only  baskets  with  unoverlaid  ground  whose 
patterns  sometimes  contain  black  or  red  in  addition  to  white,  are 
hats,  even  the  plainest  of  which,  as  is  only  natural,  show  more 
ornamentation  than  is  usual  in  baskets  for  household  purposes. 

A  somewhat  greater  proportion  of  red  to  black  designs  is 

found  among  the  Karok  than  among  the  Yurok  or  Hupa,  due 

possibly  to  greater  scarcity  of  the  maidenhair  fern  furnishing 

black. 

TECHNIQUE. 

In  regard  to  technique,  the  fundamental  feature  of  the  bas- 
ketry of  northwestern  California  is  that  twining  is  the  only 
method  followed.  Coiled  weaves  of  any  kind,  except  as  a  border 
finish,  are  unknown.  This  statement  can  be  made  without  quali- 
fication, and  all  coiled  baskets  attributed  to  this  region  are  of 
erroneous  provenience  or  obtained  by  the  northwestern  Indians 
from  more  southerly  tribes. 

To  all  intents  these  Indians  practice  only  one  weave,  the 
simple  twining  with  two  strands.  This  is  used  for  the  finest 
hats,  for  the  largest  and  coarsest  storage  baskets,  for  cooking 
baskets,  and  for  openwork  plates,  cradles,  and  carrying  baskets. 

1  Yurok  names  of  basket  materials  and  dyes:  hali'L,  hazel;  paxkwo', 
willow;  waxpe'u,  sugar  pine;  qiL,  redwood;  teiwolite'po,  spruce;  haamo', 
xerophyllum  tenax ;  rego'o,  maidenhair  fern ;  paap,  woodwardia  fern ; 
were'regets,  alder;  mece'n,  evernia  lichen. 
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Though  two-strand  twining  is  very  close  to  wickerwork,  differ- 
ing from  it  only  in  that  the  two  strands  cross  after  each  warp 
is  passed,  instead  of  continuing  parallel,  these  tribes  do  not  seem 
to  practice  wickerwork. 

Three-strand  twining  is  well  known  in  this  region  and  fre- 
quent in  use,  but  apparently  no  baskets  are  made  completely  in 
this  weave.  Almost  all  baskets  begin  in  this  weave ;  the  majority 
have  one  or  more  courses  of  it  where  the  bottom  begins  to  turn, 
and  again  near  the  top ;  and  occasionally  a  basket  is  finished  in 
it.  The  specific  technique  seems  to  be  simple  three-strand  twin- 
ing, not  three-strand  braiding.  Each  woof  strand  passes  over 
two  warp  rods  on  the  outer  or  pattern  side  of  the  basket,  over 
one  on  the  inside. 

There  is  one  basket  in  the  collections  of  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  from  this  region  in  which  the  two  strands  of  the 
woof  cover  two  rods  of  the  warp  at  a  time,  while  in  the  following 
course  they  take  these  rods  so  as  to  alternate  with  the  previous 
one.  This  is  the  weave  that  has  been  called  diagonal  twining. 
The  basket  is  shown  in  Plate  17.  At  its  origin  it  shows  the  usual 
three-strand  twining.  While  the  alternate  or  diagonal  weave 
has  been  praised  by  Mason  and  Purely  as  more  susceptible  of 
developed  decoration  than  ordinary  twining,  this  basket  is  unor- 
namented  except  by  two  plain  bands.  This  poverty  of  decora- 
tion is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ornamentation  is  pro- 
duced by  covering  of  the  woof  instead  of  by  the  woof  itself. 
One  or  two  other  baskets  found  are  made  in  this  weave  for  a 
number  of  courses  near  their  origin. 

In  two-strand  twining  the  woof  strands  are  usually  more  or 
less  flat,  and  are  not  twisted,  the  same  side  being  turned  toward 
the  outside  of  the  basket  continuously,  whether  overlaid  or  not. 

The  only  usual  modification  of  two  strand  twined  weaving 
is  a  multiple  warp.  This  is  common  for  the  bottom  of  large 
storage  baskets,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  certain  degree 
of  openness  of  woof.  After  the  turn  from  the  horizontal  bottom 
has  been  made  and  the  sides  of  the  basket  started  on  their  upward 
course,  the  additional  warp  sticks  taper  out  and  are  dropped 
and  the  weave  is  continued  on  the  main  stick  of  each  group. 
Sometimes  a  group  is  so  divided  as  to  result  in  two  single  warp 
sticks. 
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Crossing  of  the  warp  sometimes  occurs  in  openwork,  most 
often  for  one  course  just  below  the  border,  occasionally  near  the 
origin. 

Strengthening  by  means  of  a  rod  enclosed  in  the  twining 
is  common.  This  forms  the  first  step  toward  lattice  twining  or 
the  ti  weave,  a  superimposition  of  coiling  on  twining.  Mortar 
baskets  are  strengthened  by  several  stout  rods;  storage  baskets 
frequently  show  one  or  two  near  top  or  bottom;  and  occasionally 
a  rod  is  used  as  a  finish.  The  great  majority  of  cooking  baskets 
have  two  strands,  apparently  of  root,  laid  around  the  outside 
near  the  top  of  the  basket  in  the  region  of  the  typical  design 
zone,  which  they  serve  markedly  to  define,  limit,  or  divide.  It 
is  probable  that  their  decorative  effect  is  their  chief  purpose ; 
being  pliable,  they  do  not  stiffen  the  basket  appreciably,  and 
being  held  only  by  the  twining  of  the  overlaying  material — tbe 
body  of  the  woof  being  usually  completely  lacking  in  the  two 
courses  on  which  the  strands  are  laid — they  can  scarcely  be  a 
source  of  strength. 

Ornamentation  almost  without  exception  is  produced  by  over- 
laying or  false  embroidery,  and  not  by  the  use  of  colored  or  dyed 
woof  materials.  The  method  of  overlaying  differs  from  that  of 
the  Tlinkit  and  Thompson  Indians,  two  strands  being  employed 
instead  of  one.  Among  the  Tlinkit  "the  decorative  element, 
instead  of  taking  its  turn  to  pass  behind  the  warp,  remains  on 
the  outside  and  makes  a  wrap  about  the  strand  that  happens  to 
be  there. ' '  The  Thompson  Indians  follow  a  method  of  ' '  passing 
a  strip  of  .  .  .  material  entirely  around  the  twining  each  time, 
showing  the  figure  on  the  inside."1  In  northwestern  California 
each  of  the  two  woof  strands  is  faced  as  it  were,  in  the  process 
of  weaving,  with  a  strand  of  overlaying  material  toward  the  out- 
side of  the  basket.  This  facing  follows  the  woof -strand  behind 
the  warp,  and  together  with  it  twines  with  the  other  woof-strand 
and  its  facing.  As  the  overlaying  always  faces  the  outside  of 
the  basket,  and  not  the  outside  of  the  twining,  each  strand  of 
it  is  half  the  time  between  warp  and  woof  and  invisible,  and 
the  decoration  does  not  show  on  the  inside  of  the  basket  except 
casually  between  turns  and  plies  especially  in  coarser  baskets. 

1  Mason,  Aborig.  Amer.  Basketry,  Eep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  1902,  309. 
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Fine  hats  are  nearly  as  completely  free  from  trace  of  over- 
laying inside  as  is  Tlinkit  work.  The  two  overlaying  strands 
follow  the  woof  strands  to  the  edge  of  the  design-figure,  where 
they  are  broken  off  on  the  inside  of  the  basket,  and  the  woof 
continues  on  its  course  alone,  or  overlaid  by  strands  of  a  differ- 
ent color,  until  the  next  figure  is  reached.  Occasionally,  where 
this  intervening  space  between  designs  is  not  great,  especially 
where  there  is  a  small  recurrent  design,  the  overlaying  is  not 
broken  off,  but  brought  to  the  rear  of  the  woof,  so  as  to  be  invis- 
ible from  the  front,  and  carried  along  to  the  next  figure,  when 
it  reappears.  Of  course  it  then  shows  inside  the  basket  while  it 
is  invisible  on  the  outside,  but  this  occasional  result  seems  to  be 
produced  among  the  northwestern  tribes  not  for  its  effect  but 
because  in  such  cases  it  is  preferable  to  carry  on  the  overlaying 
material  rather  than  cut  the  strands  to  reinsert  them  a  few 
turns,  sometimes  only  two  or  three,  farther  on. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  method  of  overlaying  cannot  be 
"classed  technically  with  three  strand  twined  weaving,"  as 
Professor  Mason  says  of  the  Tlinkit  process,  not  only  because 
there  is  a  total  of  four  strands  in  the  woof,  but  because  the  opera- 
tion is  essentially  one  of  two-strand  twining  with  double  strands. 

In  northeastern  California,  among  the  northeasternmost 
Wintun  tribes,  on  the  McCloud  river,  still  another  process  of 
overlaying  is  practiced.  Like  the  northwestern  overlaying,  this 
is  done  with  two  strands,  but  the  overlays  form  a  separate  twin- 
ing around  both  warp  and  woof,  which  latter  they  entirely 
enclose,  never  being  within  its  plies  as  in  the  northwestern 
process.  The  design  thus  shows  inside  the  basket  as  well  as  out- 
side. That  the  difference  in  this  respect  from  the  northwestern 
basket  is  fundamental,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  cases 
when  the  design  appears  on  the  inside  of  a  northwestern  basket 
it  does  so  in  the  intervals  of  its  disappearance  from  the  outside, 
the  inside  and  outside  figures  being  the  reverse  of  each  other; 
whereas  in  these  North  Wintun  baskets  the  regular  overlaying 
appears  inside  in  the  same  places  as  outside  and  forms  identical 
figures.  In  the  northeastern  weaving  each  strand  of  overlay  is 
evidently  carried  and  treated  as  part  of  one  of  the  woof  strands, 
as  in  the  northwestern  process,  but  in  passing  around  each  warp 
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Figs.  1,  2,  3,  o,  6.     Cooking  baskets.     Yurok.      -,. 
Fig.  4.     Cooking  basket.     Karok.     1. 
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rod  it  is  either  given  a  half-twist  to  the  other  side  of  the  strand 
that  it  accompanies,  or  much  more  probably  the  combined  woof 
and  overlay  strand  is  thus  half  twisted. 

This  northern  Wintun  method  of  overlaying  is  used  also  by 
the  Lutuami  or  Klamath  Lake  and  Modoc  Indians,  and  perhaps 
by  the  Achomawi,  the  Pit  River  Indians. 

The  overlaying  materials  in  northwestern  basketry  are  never 
used  without  an  underlying  woof  to  serve  them  as  body,  but 
sometimes  this  woof  is  itself  of  the  overlaying  material,  either 
with  or  without  another  overlay  of  the  same  or  another  material. 
Where  a  pattern  is  worked  consisting  of  alternate  stitches  of 
overlaid  and  of  undecorated  woof,  the  whole  design  being  merely 
one  of  regularly  disposed  dots,  the  woof  strand  on  which  the 
white  overlay  is  carried  is  usually  if  not  always  itself  of  this 
material,  and  sometimes  of  double  thickness,  in  this  case  making 
a  woof  of  three  flat  white  strands  twining  alternately  with  one 
of  a  single  strand  of  brown  root  fibre.  The  same  process  is  fol- 
lowed to  produce  a  design  of  vertical  bars  only  one  stitch  wide 
and  one  stitch  apart.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  single  overlay 
in  these  cases  is  carried  on  continuously  with  its  supporting 
woof;  but  the  only  explanation  that  seems  to  account  for  the 
underlying  woof  itself  being  of  overlay  material  is  a  desire  to 
preserve  the  two  woof  strands  of  the  same  total  thickness,  which, 
as  only  one  of  them  is  overlaid,  would  be  very  difficult  if  the 
same  body  material  were  used  for  both  of  them.  The  white 
xerophyllum  is  flat  and  thin,  so  that  two  or  three  strands  of  it 
about  equal  in  thickness  one  of  the  more  rounded  root  fibres 
usually  forming  the  woof. 

In  some  baskets  almost  completly  covered  with  overlay,  por- 
tions are  sometimes  entirely  without  woof  except  of  overlaying 
materials.  The  motive  is  apparently  the  desire  to  avoid  addi- 
tional strands  in  the  twining,  which  would  detract  from  fineness 
of  stitch ;  but  as  different  parts  of  a  basket  are  sometimes  incon- 
sistently treated,  it  is  difficult  in  all  cases  to  follow  the  weaver's 
purpose.  A  Karok  basket  covered  with  a  solid  pattern  of  contig- 
uous red  and  white  isosceles  triangles  alternately  pointing  up  and 
down,  lacks  for  the  major  part  the  usual  root  woof.  Where  the 
pattern  in  this  basket  is  white,  the  red  material  serves  as  under- 
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lay,  and  consequently  appears  on  the  inside  of  the  basket  in  an 
identical  red  figure;  and  vice  versa.  The  purpose  of  this  device 
is  explicable ;  owing  to  a  desire  to  continue  the  strands  of  over- 
lay unbroken,  the  usual  colorless  woof  was  sacrificed  to  avoid 
carrying  a  total  of  six  threads,  and  its  place  taken  by  the  overlay 
temporarily  not  appearing  in  the  design.  The  triangles  in  this 
basket  are  however  separated  into  several  bands  by  horizontal 
lines  consisting  of  a  single  course  of  black  overlaying.  In  two 
of  these  courses  the  woof  under  the  black  material  consists  of 
red  overlay;  but  in  several  other  courses  the  woof  is  the  usual 
colorless  root  fibre ;  and  this  material  is  used  also  for  the  woof 
of  one  of  the  adjacent  courses  forming  part  of  the  triangle 
design. 

An  unfinished  Karok  hat,  the  outside  only  of  which  is  shown 
in  Plate  20,  figure  7,  has  a  red  ground-surface.  On  this  are 
horizontal  black  courses  and  a  certain  zone,  not  reaching  the  top 
or  bottom  of  the  basket,  in  which  there  is  a  recurrent  white 
design.  Through  the  greater  part  of  this  zone  the  usual  woof 
material  does  not  occur,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  white  of 
the  exterior  design,  and,  in  the  design,  by  the  red  of  the  ground. 
Two  horizontal  courses  of  black  run  around  this  zone;  for  the 
upper  one,  the  red  overlaying  serves  as  underlay;  for  the  lower 
there  is  the  usual  root  fibre  woof ;  and  this  is  also  the  woof,  with 
some  irregularities,  for  one  or  two  of  the  adjacent  courses  form- 
ing part  of  the  red  ground. 

The  only  production  of  ornamentation  other  than  by  over- 
laying in  this  region  is  in  openwork  plates.  Hazel  twigs  are 
dyed  black  by  being  buried  in  mud.  They  are  then  grouped  so 
as  to  form  four  or  five  narrow  black  sectors  or  rays  in  the  cir- 
cular basket,  the  majority  of  the  warp  rods  in  the  tray  being 
the  undyed  white  hazel  shoots  (Plate  18,  figures  1  and  3).  This 
process  is  stamped  as  exceptional  by  the  fact  that  the  coloring 
is  in  the  warp  instead  of  the  woof.  For  this  reason  scarcely  any 
other  pattern  could  be  produced  in  it,  and  it  is  obviously  applic- 
able only  to  openwork.  This  method  of  ornamentation  has  been 
found  among  the  Yurok,  though  black  dyed  plates  are  much 
less  common  than  unornamented  ones.  The  Karok  say  that  they 
do  not  employ  it.     The  Athabascans  of  Eel  River  use  it  fre- 
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quently  for  openwork  conical  carrying  baskets  as  well  as  for 
plates. 

The  ends  of  the  woof,  and  occasionally  the  beginnings  of 
introduced  warp  rods,  are  left  projecting  on  the  inside  of  the 
basket  until  it  is  finished.  They  are  then  broken  off,  after  the 
basket  has  been  dried  by  being  set  before  a  fire,  by  scraping; 
at  the  present  time,  with  the  edge  of  a  tin  spoon.  To  even  the 
shape  of  a  new  basket  it  is  sometimes  set  filled  with  damp  sand. 

Thei^e  is  usually  no  distinct  finish  for  the  edge,  the  ordinary 
two-ply  twining  merely  coming  to  an  end.  The  warp  ends  are 
cut  off  flush  with  the  top  of  the  last  course  of  the  woof.  Usually 
there  is  no  projection  of  the  warp  above  this.  In  this  respect  the 
northwestern  baskets  differ  from  the  twined  Porno  baskets,  which 
are,  in  process,  finished  similarly,  but  usually  have  the  warp  ends 
projecting  regularly  a  short  distance.  The  northern  Wintun 
baskets  also  usually  do  not  show  quite  so  close  a  cutting  off  of 
the  warp,  though  there  is  scarcely  a  well  calculated  intentional 
effect  as  among  the  Porno.  Plate  16,  figure  6,  shows  a  basket 
before  the  superfluous  warp  and  woof  ends  have  been  respec- 
tively cut  and  rubbed  off. 

A  minority  of  baskets  are  finished  in  one  or  more  courses  of 
three  strand  twining. 

Large  conical  openwork  carrying  baskets  and  mortar  baskets 
usually  have  the  edge  braided  or  interlaced.  Openwork  plates 
usually  show  only  simple  twining  at  the  finish.  A  few  baskets, 
especially  small  openwork  household  and  trinket  baskets,  have 
a  coiled  edge,  the  warp  sticks  being  bent  at  right  angles  and 
then  carried  horizontally  around  the  top  of  the  basket  and 
wrapped.1  Cradles  are  similarly  finished  along  the  oval  edge  in 
front,  but  more  by  means  of  rods  specially  employed  for  the 
multiple  foundation  than  by  a  continuation  of  warp  sticks  from 
the  twined  body  of  the  basket. 

Professor  Mason's  statement2  that  "the  McCloud  Indians 
in  Shasta  county,  California,  cut  off  the  warp  flush  and  finish 
the  border  with  what  looks  like  plain  twined  weaving  on  the 


1  Professor  Mason  has  illustrated  this  border  on  page  265  of  his  Aborig- 
inal American  Basketry,  op.  eit. 

2  Aborig.  Amer.  Basketry,  op.  cit.,  266. 
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edge,  but  a  regular  half  knot  is  tied  between  each  pair  of  warp 
stems,"  is  inapplicable  to  the  McCloud  Wintun  baskets  in  the 
Department's  Museum,  none  of  which  appear  to  show  anything 
that  could  be  interpreted  as  a  half  knot.  The  only  departure 
from  the  simple  twining  of  the  northwestern  region  is  that  those 
of  the  baskets  that  are  overlaid  to  the  edge  show  a  half-twisting 
on  itself  of  each  warp  strand,  independently  of  the  other,  at 
each  stitch,  due  to  the  northeastern  method  of  causing  the  over- 
laying to  come  to  the  surface  both  inside  and  out ;  but  the  unover- 
laid  baskets  go  right  on  to  the  end  in  undisturbed  and  untwisted 
two-ply  twining. 

OENAMENTAL  DESIGNS. 

The  general  character  of  the  ornamental  designs  on  the  bas- 
kets of  this  region  can  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  plates,  and 
their  typical  arrangement  has  been  admirably  described  by  Dr. 
Goddard  in  the  paper  referred  to.]  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  majority  of  baskets  have  the  decorative  pattern  confined  to  a 
comparatively  narrow  region  extending  around  the  basket  not 
far  below  its  rim.  Caps  are  more  fully  covered  by  ornamen- 
tation, but  even  in  these  the  characteristic  arrangement  is  to 
some  extent  observed.  An  arrangement  of  the  design  in  several 
distinct  parallel  bands,  such  as  is  common  on  Pomo  and  Yokuts 
baskets,  is  not  found  among  the  northwestern  tribes. 

Property  marks  are  occasionally  introduced  in  the  weaving, 
certain  small  areas  being  covered  with  overlaying.  The  irreg- 
ular designs  on  the  basket  shown  in  Plate  16,  figure  6,  were  said 
to  be  property  marks. 

There  is  apparently  no  habit  among  the  northwestern  tribes 
of  leaving  a  break  in  the  design  encircling  a  basket,  the  opening 
or  interruption  being  conceived  as  a  passage.  Occasional  irreg- 
ularities producing  this  effect  in  continuous  designs  seem  to  be 
due  to  technical  inability. 

TRIBAL   DIFFERENCES. 

The  basketry  of  the  Yurok,  Karok,  and  Hupa  is  virtually 
identical.  No  given  basket  could  be  identified  with  certainty 
as  from  a  particular  one  of  the  three    tribes.      When  a  large 


1  Life  and  Culture  of  the  Hupa,  op.  cit.,  44. 
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number  of  baskets  from  one  tribe  are  brought  together,  slight 
differentiating  tendencies  are  discernible.  Thus  the  Karok  are 
more  inclined  than  the  other  tribes  to  use  red.  They  seem  also 
more  inclined  to  use  patterns  containing  vertical  outlines 
instead  of  the  more  usual  oblique.  On  the  whole  the  finest  work 
is  done  by  the  Yurok,  the  Karok  and  Hupa  baskets  being  gene- 
rally less  smooth  and  even.  But  these  differences  hold  only  as 
averages.  Some  of  the  Hupa  baskets  are  far  above  the  ordi- 
nary Yurok  in  quality. 

YUEOK   DESIGNS. 

One  of  the  commonest  of  Yurok  designs  is  the  flint  or  vEnii- 
gemaa1  design.  Its  fundamental  shape  is  that  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, generally  with  sides  slanting  downward  to  the  right. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  slant  of  the  sides  of  the  parallelogram 
is  toward  the  left.  In  all  the  typical  forms  the  base  is  consid- 
erably greater  than  the  altitude.  This  figure  occurs  singly,  but 
more  frequently  in  diagonal  rows.  Sometimes  the  bases  of  suc- 
cessive parallelograms  are  partially  superimposed ;  sometimes 
the  parallelograms  merely  touch  at  their  corners.  The  direction 
of  the  slant  of  the  row  of  figures  is  always  opposite  to  the 
direction  of  the  slant  of  the  sides  of  each  individual  figure.  Not 
infrequently  subsidiary  designs,  especially  rows  of  triangles, 
are  combined  with  the  flint  design.  Figure  11  shows  a  design 
the  elements  of  which  consist  of  two  triangles  close  together. 
They  are  so  placed  that  they  may  be  interpreted  as  a  parallelo- 
gram that  has  been  bisected.  It  was  for  this  reason  no  doubt 
that  the  name  flint  was  given  to  the  design.  Sometimes  rectan- 
gles take  the  place  of  the  oblique-angled  parallelograms,  though 
this  is  uncommon  (figure  12).  Various  forms  of  the  flint  design 
are  shown  in  figures  1  to  12  and  in  figures  118  to  120,  where 
they  occur  in  combination  with  other  designs. 

1  Yurok  design  names  are  mostly  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  prefix 
ve-,  (which,  as  the  vowel  is  obscure,  sometimes  becomes  va-,  vu-,  u-,  o-), 
and  of  the  suffix  -aa.  Thus  niigem,  flint,  vE-niigem-aa,  flint  design ; 
tsepkw,  mesh-stick,  vE-tsepkw-aa,  mesh-stick  design. 

Niigem  in  Yurok  means  flint  or  obsidian.  It  does  not  mean  arrow- 
point,  which  is  one  of  the  commonest  basket  design  names  elsewhere  in 
California.  Flint  knives,  and  especially  the  long  knife  or  spearpoint- 
shaped  objects  of  obsidian  used  in  the  deer  skin  dance,  and  regarded  as 
extremely  valuable,  are  called  niigem. 
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The  sharp-tooth  design  or  vEniirpeLaa1  consists  of  right 
angled  triangles,  either  singly  or  in  combination,  more  usually 
the  latter.  The  essential  feature  of  this  design  is  however  not 
the  right  angle  but  the  acute  angle  of  the  triangle.  Figures  13 
to  23  show  the  different  forms.  In  figure  22  it  is  the  two  small 
triangles  at  the  ends  of  the  Z-shaped  figure  which  give  the  name 
to  the  design.  In  the  design  shown  in  figure  23  the  name  could 
have  been  applied  only  on  account  of  the  acute  angles.  Figure 
115  shows  a  similarly  shaped  design-element  used  as  a  pattern 
within  larger  obtuse  triangles. 

The  vEreq  !en  or  sitting  design  is  another  of  the  very  common 
Yurok  designs.  Its  various  forms  are  shown  in  figures  24  to 
34  and  in  figure  115.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  these  designs  con- 
tain as  element  an  oblique  isosceles  triangle.  The  reason  of  the 
application  of  the  name  "sitting"  to  these  designs  is  not  clear. 
It  seems  however  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  spatial  or  verbal 
conception,  not  with  the  representation  of  any  object. 

Figures  33  and  34  show  two  designs  which  are  probably 
modern  but  to  which  the  name  sitting  was  given. 

The  snake-nose  design  (vEleialekcoopern)  is  identical  with 
the  last.  It  is  mentioned  very  much  less  frequently.  Inasmuch 
as  the  ordinary  name  for  the  obtuse  isosceles  triangle  among  the 
Karok  is  snake-nose  and  among  the  Hupa  rattlesnake-nose,  it 
seems  that  the  occasional  occurrence  of  this  design  name  among 
the  Yurok  must  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  these  tribes. 
A  case  of  this  design  is  shown  in  figure  35. 

The  waxpoo2  design  is  shown  in  figures  36  to  44.  The  typ- 
ical element  of  this  design  may  be  described  as  a  trapezoid  the 
longer  upper  base  of  which  is  bisected  by  the  apex  of  an  inverted 
isosceles  triangle.  This  design  element,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  used  in  its  isolated  form,  but  always  occurs  either 
in  combinations  as  in  figures  36  to  39,  or  in  distortions  as  in 
figures  40  to  44.  The  meaning  of  the  name  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained ;  it  seems  however  to  have  some  reference  to  ' '  the  middle, ' ' 
presumably  the  bisection  of  the  base  of  the  trapezoid  by  the 


1  Occasionally  called  veniir. 
-  Also  called  haxpoo. 
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apex  of  the  triangle.  This  is  also  a  very  frequent  characteristic 
design.  Figures  40  to  44  would  seem  to  show  that  the  trapezoid 
is  not  an  essential  element  of  the  design  and  that  any  obtuse 
isosceles  triangle  whose  apex  is  in  contact  with  a  horizontal  line 
may  be  given  this  name.  The  design  shown  in  figure  44  was 
called  sitting  as  well  as  waxpoo.  The  waxpoo  design  is  also 
shown  in  figures  116  and  117  in  combination  with  other  designs. 

The  snake  design  (vEleialekcaa)  consists  of  a  progressive 
zigzag  of  alternately  horizontal  and  vertical  stripes.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  general  trend  of  Yurok  patterns,  the  horizontally 
extending  portions  of  this  zigzag  are  usually  considerably 
longer  than  the  vertical  ones.  In  most  cases  the  snake  design 
is  combined  with  the  flint  design  in  the  manner  shown  in  figure 
119.  Figure  45  shows  it  occurring  independently.  The  design 
in  figure  46  was  also  given  the  name  snake.  It  might  equally 
well  have  received  one  or  two  other  names.  In  figure  47  the 
right  angled  zigzag  stripe  does  not  ascend  but  is  alternately 
directed  upward  and  downward,  thus  forming  a  band  through 
the  zone  of  ornamentation  on  the  basket  instead  of  rising  diag- 
onally from  the  base  to  the  rim  of  the  basket.  The  triangles 
adjacent  to  this  design  do  not  form  part  of  it.  They  were  given 
the  name  sitting. 

The  spread-hand  or  spread-finger  design  (okwEgetsip)  is 
shown  in  figures  48  to  50.  Its  most  usual  form  is  the  one  it 
has  in  figure  48.  It  will  be  noted  that  all  the  figures  contain  a 
common  element :  the  paired  acute  angles  with  vertical  sides 
parallel. 

The  foot  design  (umetsqaa),  figures  51  to  57,  has  for  its  ele- 
ment a  right  angled  triangle  at  the  end  of  a  bar  or  stem.  Being 
a  small  design,  it  is  rarely  found  singly,  but  its  application  in 
patterns  varies  considerably.  Figure  52  is  not  uncommon.  The 
form  shown  in  53  is  also  not  rare.  The  form  shown  in  figure 
57  is  fairly  common  and  suggests  a  design  found  among  the 
Maidu,  Achomawi,  and  other  tribes.  Figure  116  shows  the  foot 
design  in  combination  with  waxpoo  and  ladder. 

The  ladder  design  (viLqemviLqemaa,  also  viLqema)  is  shown 
in  figures  58  to  63.  In  figure  58  the  small  squares  were  called  lad- 
der. This  occurrence  and  that  shown  in  figure  63  demonstrate  that 
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the  elemental  idea  of  this  design  name  is  the  square  or  rectangle. 
In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  however,  this  element 
occurs  only  in  combination.  In  these  cases  the  characteristic 
feature  is  the  step-like  effect  which  gives  the  design  its  name. 
The  Yurok  ladder  which  leads  into  the  pit  of  the  house  consists 
of  a  large  slab  or  a  log  into  which  several  steps  have  been  cut. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  this  design  obviously  takes 
its  name  from  a  combination  of  elements  in  a  pattern,  the  same 
name  is  also  used  for  the  elements  occurring  singly,  when  real- 
istically the  name  is  inappropriate. 

Not  uncommon  is  the  elk  design  (umeviLkaa),  cases  of  which 
are  shown  in  figures  64  to  70.  These  designs  may  in  general  be 
described  as  consisting  of  a  rectangle  placed  on  the  middle  of 
another  about  twice  its  length.  Essentially  therefore  this  design 
is  very  like  the  preceding  ladder  design,  and  to  many  designs 
either  name  might  properly  be  applied.  It  may  be  noted  that 
among  the  Karok  and  Hupa  there  is  only  one  name  correspond- 
ing to  these  two  Yurok  designs.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
obtain  an  explanation  of  the  reason  for  the  use  of  this  name. 
In  figure  64  the  rows  of  vertical  bars  are  strictly  only  an  adjunct 
to  the  design.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  triangles  in  figures 
65.  Figure  68  might  quite  correctly  have  been  named  either 
sitting  or  waxpoo  by  other  individuals.  For  figure  69  the  name 
elk  would  hardly  have  been  expected.  This  design  would  usually 
receive  the  name  flint,  snake,  or  possibly  ladder.  There  is  also 
no  apparent  reason  why  the  design  shown  in  figure  70  should 
have  been  called  elk,  as  it  bears  no  relation  to  any  of  the  other 
forms  of  the  design. 

The  sturgeon-back  design  (qaxkwilee),  representing  the  plates 
of  the  sturgeon,  is  shown  in  figures  71  to  75.  Figure  71  shows 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  typical  form.  "Whether  the 
parallelograms  in  figure  75,  which  would  ordinarily  be  called 
flint,  are  correctly  named  sturgeon-back,  seems  doubtful.  Par- 
allelograms painted  on  the  back  of  a  bow,  though  arranged 
somewhat  differently,  have  however  also  been  called  sturgeon- 
back. 

The  okrekruyaa  design,  which  may  be  translated  crooked  or 
zigzag,  is  rather  common.     A  variety  of  its  forms  are  shown  in 
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figures  76  to  83.  It  will  be  seen  that  its  essential  constituent  is 
an  angle.  As  in  the  case  of  most  other  Yurok  designs  this 
usually  occurs  in  repetition  or  combination,  though  not  neces- 
sarily so.  Figure  83  shows  a  pattern  to  which  in  most  cases  the 
name  flint  or  waxpoo  would  be  given.  The  name  crooked  was 
here  no  doubt  applied  to  it  on  account  of  its  zigzag  outline.  Fig- 
ure 80  was  called  both  crooked  and  sturgeon-back. 

A  very  common  design  is  called  by  the  Yurok  vEtseq  !seq  !oaa. 
The  translation  of  this  word  is  uncertain.  It  seems  to  be  about 
equivalent  to  striped.  The  design  consists  of  vertical  bars  or 
stripes.  These  may  be  attenuated  to  mere  lines  or  shortened 
until  they  become  small  rectangles.  Figures  84  to  90  show  the 
different  forms  of  this  design.  The  grate-like  lines  of  figure  64 
were  also  given  this  name.  Figure  90  is  virtually  the  same 
design  as  figure  57,  but  occurs  on  another  basket  and  was  inter- 
preted by  another  woman.  Figures  117  and  118  also  show  this 
design.  In  both  these  cases  there  is  only  a  single  stripe  and  it 
is  not  vertical. 

Somewhat  less  common  is  the  design  called  vAnaanak.  This 
also  consists  of  parallel  stripes  or  bars  but  their  direction  is 
diagonal  instead  of  vertical.  The  meaning  of  this  name  is  also  not 
clear.  This  design  sometimes  constitutes  a  small  patch  at  the 
bottom  of  a  basket.  Some  of  these  occurrences  may  be  property 
marks,  irregularities  in  design  being  occasionally  explained  in 
this  way.    The  VAnaanak  design  is  shown  in  figures  91  to  94. 

The  meaning  of  the  design  called  by  the  Yurok  vutsierau 
can  also  not  be  given.  It  consists  simply  of  a  narrow  line. 
Sometimes  the  name  is  given  to  the  ridge,  one  or  two  courses 
wide,  of  a  strand  laid  on  horizontally  outside  and  encircling  the 
basket.  Such  a  case  is  shown  in  figure  95.  While  this  pattern 
is  very  common,  it  is  hardly  a  true  design,  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  name  may  refer  only  to  the  technique  of  its  pro- 
duction. 

A  design  called  by  the  Indians  vEtergerpuraa  is  shown  in 
figures  96  and  97.  The  meaning  of  this  name  has  not  been 
ascertained.  It  is  however  evidently  of  spatial  or  geometrical 
significance,  perhaps  having  reference  to  the  joined  apices  of 
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triangles  or  angles.1  Another  instance  in  which  this  design 
was  found  was  on  a  basket  showing  a  pattern  identical  with  the 
abnormal  snake  design  of  figure  46. 

A  design  that  is  not  uncommon,  but  is  very  limited  in  the 
scope  of  its  employment,  is  the  tattoo  (opegoixket)  design.  This 
represents  the  tattooing  on  the  chin  of  the  women.  It  is  found 
only  on  openwork  basketry  trays  used  as  plates  for  dried  salmon 
and  similar  food.  Many  of  these  trays  are  plain,  but  some  con- 
tain four  or  five  figures  like  that  shown  in  figure  98,  radiating 
from  the  center  to  the  edge  of  the  plate  and  produced  by  the 
use  of  black-dyed  warp  stems. 

All  the  remaining  Yurok  designs  have  been  found  only  once 
and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  much  less  typical  than  those 
that  have  been  described. 

A  band  consisting  of  a  double  row  of  rectangles  (figure  99) 
was  given  the  name  flying  geese  (qleilekvelet)  by  an  old  woman. 

Figure  100  shows  a  design  called  owatsela,  the  small  skunk 
or  polecat.  It  probably  represents  the  markings  of  the  animal. 
A  crab  or  crayfish  design  (qerLqer)  is  shown  in  figure  101. 

Figure  102  is  a  design  called  maggots  (viekwELkwaa).  Prob- 
ably the  small  white  rectangles  are  to  be  interpreted  as  the 
maggots. 

Boxes  of  an  approximately  cylindrical  shape  are  made  by 
the  Yurok  from  elk  antlers  for  holding  dentalium  money,  and 
of  wood  for  larger  objects.  Such  boxes  are  represented  in  a 
design  called  vEtekwanekwcaa.  It  is  shown  in  figure  103 ;  the 
rectangles  represent  the  boxes. 

Figure  104  shows  the  elbow  design,  uperxkricenaa. 

Figure  105  shows  another  geometrical  non-realistic  design. 
It  was  called  tsextselaa,  spreading  apart.  This  design  was  also 
given  the  name  foot. 

A  design  known  as  vEtsepkwaa  or  mesh-stick,  being  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  approximately  rectangular  flat  pieces  of  elk 
antler  used  for  measuring  net  meshes,  was  found  only  once  as 
a  basket  design.  It  is  shown  in  figure  106.  The  same  name 
was  however  found  applied  once  or  twice  to  carved  rectangular 
figures  on  the  wooden  paddles  used  for  stirring  acorn  soup. 

1  The  design  shown  in  figure  97  was  called  vEtiigerpEkwaa,  ' '  small  in 
the  middle." 
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A  series  of  rhombi,  which  would  ordinarily  be  called  stur- 
geon-back, was  once  given  the  name  kwerermetsaa,  a  chiton  mol- 
lusk.    This  design  is  shown  in  figure  107. 

What  was  called  a  star  design,  haagetsaa,  is  represented  in 
figure  108. 

A  design  called  swallow  is  shown  in  figure  109.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  tail.  This  name  has  been  also  found 
applied  to  a  decorative  figure  carved  as  part  of  an  acorn-soup 
paddle. 

A  design  representing  the  markings  of  a  small  red  snake 
is  shown  in  number  110.  In  this  case  part  of  the  design  was 
executed  in  red. 

The  design  shown  in  figure  111  was  called  orawoi,  dove. 
Ordinarily  such  a  design  would  be  named  waxpoo  and  vEtseq  !- 
tseqloaa.  It  is  possible  that  the  information  supplied  in  regard 
to  this  design  and  the  two  preceding  may  not  be  correct. 

The  following  names  that  were  each  found  once,  seem  either 
to  denote  geometrical  ideas  or  to  be  modifications  of  common 
designs.     They  are : 

A  design  called  veret !,  shown  in  figure  112. 

A  design  called  veret  Ikorem,  consisting  of  the  horizontal  bar 
in  the  middle  of  figure  54. 

A  design  called  veniirpeLaa  upapelek,  large  (?)  sharp-teeth, 
shown  in  figure  113. 

The  same  design  executed  in  smaller  size  on  the  same  basket 
was  called  okegotir,  crossed. 

A  design,  shown  in  figure  120,  consisting  of  two  right  tri- 
angles in  contact  at  their  acutest  angles,  was  called  kiwagik 
vElereq  !en,  sitting  in  the  middle. 

The  term  veniir  okegaama,  "sharp  different"  or  "sharp 
varying,"  was  applied  to  the  sharp-tooth  design  shown  in  figure 
18,  and  the  term  vEnegetsiq !,  interpreted  as  sleeping  together,  to 
the  ladder  design  of  figure  63. 

A  modern  design,  to  which  no  name  was  given  because  it 
was  of  recent  invention,  is  shown  in  figure  114,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate its  difference  in  character  from  the  older  designs. 

Figures  115  to  120  show  patterns  consisting  in  each  case  of 
two  or  more  design  elements.     These  are : 
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Figure  115,  sharp-tooth  and  sitting. 

Figure  116,  waxpoo  and  foot  and  ladder. 

Figure  117,  waxpoo  and  VEtsep  !tseq  !oaa. 

Figure  118,  flint  and  vEtseq  !tseq  !oaa. 

Figure  119,  flint  and  snake. 

Figure  120,  flint  and  kiwagik  vElereq  !en. 

Basket  design  names  are  the  only  names  applied  by  the 
Yurok  to  the  carved,  engraved,  or  painted  figures,  predomina- 
tingly of  triangles,  on  wooden  acorn-soup  paddles,  elkhorn 
spoons  and  purses,  and  network  and  skins.  This  decoration, 
which  is  never  realistic,  is  not  made  with  any  purpose  of  signi- 
fication and  usually  is  nameless;  but  when  a  name  is  applied  to 
it,  it  is  either  descriptive,  such  as  "scratched,"  or  a  name 
familiar  from  baskets,  such  as  sitting,  sharp-teeth,  sturgeon-back, 
crooked,  or  mesh-stick. 

KAEOK  DESIGNS. 

The  Karok  designs  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Yurok, 
although  their  names  sometimes  do  not  correspond  equally. 
They  will  be  taken  up  in  the  order  of  the  Yurok  designs.1 

The  Karok  oteha'hits  or  flint-like  design  has  for  its  element 
the  parallelogram.  It  is  identical  with  the  Yurok  flint  design. 
Figures  121  to  124  show  different  forms.  The  design  shown  in 
figure  124  was  called  oteha'hits  tunueits,  small  flint.  The  oblique 
parallelogram  is  replaced  by  a  rectangle  more  often  among  the 
Karok  than  among  the  Yurok. 

The  tata'ktak  design  among  the  Karok  corresponds  to  the 

Yurok  sharp-tooth.     The  etymology  of  this  word  is  not  known; 

it  seems  to  be  derived  from  an  adjectival  or  verbal  root.    Objects 

with  a  row  of  notches  are  so  called.     A  variety  of  the  forms 

assumed  by  the  tata'ktak  design  may  be  seen  in  figures  125  to 

133,  as  well  as  in  figures  185  to  187  where  this  design  occurs  in 

combination  with  others.     A  design  like  that  shown  in  figure 

151,  which  is  ordinarily  called  spread-finger,  was  once  named 

tata'ktak.     This  interpretation  is  very  natural,  as  the  elements 

of  the  spread-finger    design    always    constitute  the  tata'ktak 

figure. 

1  Karok  names  of  baskets :  cooking  or  eating  basket,  large  or  small, 
asip;  higher  basket  for  trinkets,  cipnuk;  hat,  apxan.  Karok  names  of 
basket  materials;  hazel,  asis;  pine  roots,  carum;  xerophyllum,  panyura; 
adiantum,  yumarekiritap ;  woodwardia,  tiptip. 
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The  apcuniu'fi  or  snake-nose  design  corresponds  to  the  Yurok 
sitting  design.  A  number  of  forms  are  shown  in  figures  134 
to  141,  and  in  figure  184.  The  species  of  snake  denoted  by  apcun 
is  not  known. 

The  apxanko'ikoi  design  corresponds  to  the  Yurok  waxpoo. 
The  typical  form  is  seen  in  figure  142.  Figures  143  to  145  show 
forms  that  are  unusual  among  the  Yurok.  It  will  be  seen  that 
figures  143  and  144  lack  the  isosceles  triangle,  the  bisection  by 
whose  apex  of  the  longer  base  of  the  trapezoid  appears  to  give 
the  Yurok  design  its  name.  The  Karok  name  for  the  design 
contains  the  word  for  basketry  cap,  apxan.  Koikoi,  the  second 
part  of  the  word,  is  said  to  mean  up  and  down,  or  progressively 
back  and  forth,  or  the  successive  placing  of  one  thing  against 
another.  Figures  146  and  147  show  forms  of  this  design  to 
Avhich  the  Yurok  would  in  most  cases  apply  the  name  of  the 
elements  constituting  them,  sitting.  The  relation  of  these  pat- 
terns to  the  typical  forms  of  the  design  is  however  obvious.  Fig- 
ure 185  shows  the  apxanko'ikoi  design  in  combination  with  the 
tata'ktak. 

These  four  designs — -flint,  tata'ktak,  snake-nose,  and  apxan- 
ko'ikoi— are  among  the  commonest  of  Karok  designs,  as  their 
equivalents  are  among  the  Yurok. 

The  design  called  vakaixara,  long  worm,  shown  in  figures 
148  and  149,  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Yurok  snake,  even  to 
its  usual  association  with  the  flint  design.  An  entirely  different 
form  is  shown  in  figure  150.  This  appears  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  rare  Yurok  maggot  design. 

The  kixtakpis  or  kixtapis  design  of  the  Karok  corresponds 
in  shape  to  the  Yurok  spread-finger  or  hand  design.  A  similar 
significance  has  been  obtained  for  the  Karok  word,  but  others 
say  that  the  fingers  are  used  only  in  illustration,  the  meaning 
being  long  and  pointed,  though  not  necessarily  sharp.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Yurok  word  okwEgetsip  also  refers  to  the  fingers 
only  by  implication.  This  design  is  shown  in  figures  151  and  152. 

The  crow-foot  design,  anatcfis,  corresponds  to  the  Yurok  foot 
design,  especially  to  that  variety  of  it  shown  in  figure  53. 

A  common  Karok  design  is  the  cut-wood,  en  i'kiviti.  This 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  Yurok  elk  and  ladder  designs  and  there- 
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fore  needs  no  further  characterization.  It  is  shown  in  figures 
153  to  160,  and  again  in  figure  184. 

The  ikurukur  design  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Yurok  okre- 
kruyaa;  apparently  the  name  is  to  be  translated  stirred,  which 
may  be  a  way  of  expressing  the  spatial  idea  zigzag.  It  is  shown 
in  figures  161  to  163.  Another  form  is  like  the  Yurok  variety 
in  figure  79. 

The  Karok  xurip  or  striped  design  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
Yurok  vEtseq  !seq  !oaa.  It  is  shown  in  figures  164  to  166  and 
186  to  187. 

The  design  corresponding  to  the  Yurok  vAnaanak  seems  to 
be  called  among  the  Karok  kutsisiva'c,  spotted.1  An  instance 
of  this  design  is  shown  in  figure  167.  Another  form  is  identical 
with  the  Yurok  form  shown  in  figure  93. 

A  single  line  or  ridge  encircling  a  basket,  called  among  the 
Yurok  vutsierau,  is  called  by  the  Karok  uc-acip-rovahit.  This 
is  said  to  mean  to  put  something  long  around,  and  in  basketry 
may  refer  to  the  technique  rather  than  to  the  design.  A  portion 
of  a  design  given  this  name  is  shown  in  figure  168. 

A  design  similar  to  the  ikurukur  design  was  a  number 
of  times  given  the  name  xasi'ree.  The  meaning  of  this  term 
could  not  be  obtained,  which  is  evidence  that  the  word  is  descrip- 
tive and  not  the  metaphorical  application  of  the  name  of  an 
object.  This  design  seems  to  differ  from  the  ordinary  zigzag  or 
crooked  design  in  that  when  it  constitutes  a  separate  zigzag  band 
it  appears  to  be  composed  of  broken  lines,  and  that  when  it 
follows  an  outline  of  triangles,  it  is  detached  from  them  a  little 
distance.  In  all  the  cases  obtained  there  is  thus  a  broken  or 
openwork  effect.2  (Figures  169  to  172.)  There  seems  to  be 
nothing  among  the  Yurok  corresponding  to  this  design  name. 

The  esivaci  or  snail-back  design,  said  also  to  mean  to  carry, 
is  another  that  is  not  found  among  the  Yurok.  Its  element  seems 
to  be  an  acute  or  right  angled  triangle.  It  is  shown  in  figures 
173  and  174.  The  two  designs  in  figure  174  were  found  on  the 
same  basket  and  were  called  by  the  owner  of  the  basket  both 
tata'ktak  and  snail-back 


1  The  last  part  of  this  word  has  a  resemblance  to  the  name  of  the  snail- 
back  design,  esivaci. 

2  That  this  is  the  essential  feature  of  the  design  is  made  almost  certain 
by  the  fact  that  xas  has  recently  been  found  to  mean  separated. 
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The  deer-excrement  design,  ip'af,  is  also  not  found  among 
the  Yurok,  but  occurs  among  the  Achomawi  and  Wintun.  Its 
element  is  a  small  rectangle  used  in  combination.  It  is  shown 
in  figures  175-177.  The  design  in  figure  177  was  also  called 
rabbit-excrement,  niv  'af . 

A  design  found  only  once  is  shown  in  figure  178.  It  was 
called  iyu'uphit,  eyes,  strictly,  like  eyes. 

A  modification  of  the  snake-nose  design  consists  of  two  hori- 
zontal rows  of  the  isosceles  triangular  elements.  The  design  is 
then  called  apcuniu'fi  upcantu'nvahit,  snake-noses  on  top  of  each 
other,  or  snake-noses  together.  Once  the  form  apcuniu'fi  upsan- 
tunvaramu  was  given.  Figures  179  to  181  show  the  modified 
snake-nose  design.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  isosceles  triangles 
may  be  put  simply  above  one  another  or  joined  at  their  apices 
or  along  their  bases.  In  the  latter  case  a  diamond  or  rhombus 
results.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  diamonds  in  figure  184  are 
to  be  interpreted  as  snake-noses. 

Figure  182,  which  is  the  same  design  as  181,  was  called  by 
an  old  woman  tata'ktak  tcivi'tahits.  Tcivi'tahits  is  said  to  be 
used  of  small  objects  in  a  row. 

A  pattern  like  the  eye  pattern  of  figure  178,  ascending  diago- 
nally through  two  flint-parallelograms,  was  once  called  snake- 
nose  ikurukur.  This  name  shows  that  each  of  the  rectangles  in 
the  design  was  in  this  case  considered  as  consisting  of  two  tri- 
angles joined  at  the  bases. 

Figure  183  shows  a  design  called  tata'ktak  eviyi'hura,  tatak- 
tak  ascending,  or  thrown  or  moved  up. 

Figures  184  to  187  show  combinations  of  designs.    These  are : 

Figure  184,  en  i'kiviti  and  apcuniu'fi. 

Figure  185,  apxanko'ikoi  and  tata'ktak. 

Figure  186,  xu'rip  and  tata'ktak. 

Figure  187,  xurip  and  tata'ktak. 

HUPA  DESIGNS. 

Since  the  drawings  for  this  paper  were  made,  Dr.  P.  E.  God- 
dard  has  published  a  description  of  Hupa  basket  making,  includ- 
ing an  account  of  the  designs  and  their  names,  in  his  general 
paper  on  the  Life  and  Culture  of  the  Hupa  referred  to.     His 
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illustrated  description  of  the  various  classes  of  baskets  and  of 
the  arrangement  of  their  decoration  shows  the  practical  identity 
of  Hupa  and  Yurok  basketry,  several  of  the  pieces  he  figures 
being  in  fact  of  Yurok  origin,  and  has  rendered  any  lengthy 
treatment  of  the  same  subject  unnecessary  in  the  present  paper. 
His  account  of  the  use  and  treatment  of  materials  is  particu- 
larly full,  and  the  material  previously  presented  in  this  connec- 
tion must  be  regarded  as  merely  supplementary  of  his  more 
exact  observations.  Dr.  Goddard  names  and  figures  a  number 
of  Hupa  designs,  some  of  which  were  not  obtained  by  the  author. 
In  the  cases  where  the  same  names  were  secured,  Dr.  Goddard 's 
orthographical  rendering  has  been  adopted,  except  that  his  close 
o  and  u  are  represented  without  diacritical  marks.  Where  he 
does  not  give  a  design  name,  it  has  been  rendered  according  to  the 
phonetic  system  employed  for  native  names  in  this  paper. 

So  far  as  the  Hupa  designs  can  be  paralleled  with  Yurok 
designs  they  will  be  taken  up  in  the  same  order. 

The  common  design  whose  elements  are  parallelograms  is 
called  by  the  Hupa  niLkutdasaan,  on  top  of  each  other.  While 
this  design  itself  is  generally  identical  in  shape  with  the  corre- 
sponding Yurok  and  Karok  flint  designs,  its  name  is  altogether 
different.  Several  forms  are  shown  in  figures  188  to  191.  Inas- 
much as  the  name  has  reference  only  to  the  relative  position  of 
the  component  elements,  and  not  to  their  shape,  it  is  perfectly 
applicable  to  the  pattern  shown  in  figure  191,  though  this  design 
corresponds  much  rather  to  the  Yurok  elk  or  ladder  than  to  the 
flint  design. 

In  one  case  a  design  consisting  of  two  oblique  parallelograms 
was  called  by  a  Hupa  woman  nesetaxkyuuLon,  long  mark. 
According  to  Dr.  Goddard  the  second  part  of  this  word  means 
weave  or  woven.     This  design  is  shown  in  figure  192. 

The  Yurok  sharp-tooth  and  Karok  tata'ktak  designs  are  called 
by  the  Hupa  tcaxtceuneL.  Occurrences  are  shown  in  figures 
193  to  196.  According  to  Dr.  Goddard  this  word  means  points 
sticking  up  and  is  applicable  to  a  series  of  projecting  angles. 
The  name  was  obtained,  however,  for  the  design  reproduced  in 
figure  194,  which  consists  of  an  isolated  triangle.  Dr.  Goddard 
gives  as  the  name  of  the  single  right  triangle  tcesLinalwiltcwel, 
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Figs.  1,  12,  3.     Openwork  and  sifting  trays.     Yurok. 
Fig.  4.     Dance  basket.     Yurok.      A. 
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said  to  mean  sharp  and  slanting.  The  design  shown  in  figure 
195  was  called  miskaxe  tcaxtceuneL  with  niLkutdasaan. 

A  design  identical  with  that  of  figure  196  is  shown  in  figures 

200  and  202,  which  were  called  swallow-tail.  While  this  is  per- 
haps the  more  characteristic  name,  the  acute  angles  in  the  figure 
make  tcaxtceuneL  also  applicable  to  it.  Dr.  Goddard  notes  the 
use  of  both  names  for  this  design. 

The  obtuse  isosceles  triangle  is  called  by  the  Hupa  nearly 
as  by  the  Karok,  rattlesnake-nose,  Luwmintcwuw.  Two  patterns 
are  shown  in  figures  197,  198.  Dr.  Goddard  mentions  also 
Luwmintcwuw  niLkutdasaan,  rattlesnake  noses  on  top  of  each 
other,  as  the  name  of  a  pattern  of  isosceles  triangles,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  Karok  name  apcuniu'fi  upcantu'nvahit,  snake 
noses  on  top  of  each  other. 

The  Yurok  waxpoo,  the  Karok  apxanko'ikoi  design  is  called 
by  the  Hupa  tea,  or  tcax-hultcwe  (=  tca-wiltcwel?).  An 
instance  is  shown  in  figure  199.  The  meaning  is  unknown.  Tea 
and  the  first  part  of  tcax-hultcwe  appear  to  occur  also  in  tcax- 
tceuneL ;  hultcwe  in  mi-kinily-ultcwe  and  perhaps  in  tcesLinal- 
wiltcwel. 

According  to  Dr.  Goddard  the  tea  design  is  usually  so 
arranged  that  a  series  of  figures  encircles  the  basket,  when  the 
name  LenaLdauw  is  given  it,  signifying  ' '  it  encircles. ' ' 

The  swallow-tail  design,  testcetcmikye  in  Hupa,  has  not  been 
found  among  the  Karok  and  only  once  or  twice  among  the 
Yurok.  It  appears  to  be  not  uncommon  among  the  Hupa.  A 
typical  form  is  shown  in  figure  200.    The  pattern  shown  in  figure 

201  is  from  the  same  basket  and  was  given  the  same  name,  but 
is  so  unrelated  in  form  that  a  mistake  seems  likely.  Figure  202 
shows  the  elements  found  in  figure  200  arranged  in  a  continuous 
zigzag  pattern. 

The  design  shown  in  figure  53  as  a  Yurok  foot  design  is  usu- 
ally called  by  the  Hupa  frog  hand,  tcwal  mila.  This  name  was 
also  found  applied  to  the  design  shown  in  figure  204,  but  the 
connection  between  this  form  and  the  usual  one  is  not  clear. 
The  typical  form  of  the  frog  hand  design  is  again  shown  in 
figure  203,  though  in  this  case  it  was  given  the  name  spread- 
hand,  mila  analeLi.    It  thus  appears  that  the  Yurok  foot  design 
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corresponds  to  both  the  Hupa  frog  hand  and  spread-hand 
designs,  while  the  Yurok  spread-hand  design  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  Hupa  swallow-tail. 

The  Yurok  elk  and  ladder,  and  the  Karok  cut-wood  designs, 
are  found  among  the  Hupa  in  the  forms  shown  in  figures  205 
to  208.  To  the  first  two  of  these,  which  were  obtained  from 
one  individual,  the  name  LenouLon  was  given.  To  the  two 
others,  which  were  obtained  from  two  different  individuals,  the 
name  Lenoikyuur.on  was  applied.  According  to  Dr.  Goddard 
Le-,  the  first  element  of  these  names,  means  joined  or  tied 
together,  and  is  no  doubt  used  because  the  design  extends  in  a 
continuous  pattern  around  the  basket;  while  -kyuuum  means, 
as  stated  before,  weave  or  woven. 

The  sturgeon-back  design,  Lokyomenkontc,  was  found  once 
among  the  Hupa  and  shows  in  this  case  the  same  shape  as  the 
typical  form  of  the  Yurok  design  of  the  same  name.  It  is  repro- 
duced in  figure  209. 

The  equivalent  of  the  Yurok  crooked  or  zigzag  design  is 
called  by  the  Hupa  naikyexoloxats.  A  form  is  given  in  figure 
210.    The  design  shown  in  figure  81  was  also  called  by  this  name. 

The  Yurok  vEtseq  !seq  !oaa,  the  design  of  vertical  bars,  is 
called  by  the  Hupa  kinesni.  It  is  shown  in  figures  211  and  212. 
Presumably  the  meaning  of  this  design  name  is,  as  among  the 
Yurok  and  Karok,  striped. 

The  design  of  slanting  stripes  called  by  the  Yurok  vAnaanak 
is  called  by  the  Hupa  kinilyu.  This  was  translated  spotted,  but 
this  rendering  may  be  inexact.  An  instance  is  shown  in  figure 
213.  In  figure  189  the  diagonal  stripes  were  called  mikinily- 
ultcwe. 

In  addition  to  the  designs  here  figured,  Dr.  Goddard  gives 
the  following. 

Mikyowe  mila,  grizzly  bear  hand,  a  parallelogram  with  pro- 
jecting acute  angles  along  the  oblique  sides. 

"They  come  together,"  LekyuwiileL,  seems  to  be  trapezoids 
superimposed. 

Qowitselminat,  worm  goes  round  or  worm's  stairway,  is  a 
series  of  rectangular  parallelograms  superimposed  so  that  each 
higher  one  projects  to  the  right  of  the  one  below  it,  the  whole 
being  bordered  by  a  double  line  conforming  to  the  outline. 
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Oblique  lines  running  through  oblique  angled  parallelograms 
are  called  niLkutdasaan,  one  on  the  other  its  scratches. 

COMPAEISON  OF  YUEOK,  KAEOK,  AND  HUPA  DESIGNS. 

On  the  whole  the  designs  of  the  Yurok,  Karok,  and  Hupa 
correspond  rather  closely.  Still  there  are  a  number  of  discrep- 
ancies in  design  names.  The  Yurok  and  Karok  flint  design, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  individual  parallelogram,  is 
called  in  Hupa  on  top  of  each  other,  the  name  being  given  not 
on  account  of  the  shape  of  the  elements  but  on  account  of  their 
combination  into  a  pattern.  The  difference  between  Yurok 
snake  and  Karok  long  worm  is  of  course  slight.  The  same  may- 
be said  of  Yurok  ladder  and  Karok  cut-wood,  since  the  ladder 
consists  of  a  log  or  slab  into  which  steps  are  cut.  It  should  be 
noted  however  that  the  Karok  cut-wood  and  the  corresponding 
Hupa  design  have  two  equivalents  in  Yurok :  ladder  and  elk. 

The  design  consisting  of  four  or  more  triangles  at  the  end 
of  vertical  stalks,  those  in  the  middle  being  higher  than  those  at 
the  two  sides,  is  called  among  the  Yurok  foot,  after  the  indi- 
vidual elements  composing  the  design;  among  the  Karok  and 
Wishosk  crow-foot,  after  the  design  as  a  whole ;  and  among  the 
Hupa  frog-foot.  The  Hupa  however,  apply  to  the  design  a 
second  name,  namely  spread-hand.  This  name  is  found  also 
among  both  Yurok  and  Karok,  but  applied  to  a  design  consisting 
of  four  or  six  vertically  projecting  acute  angles.  This  design 
in  turn  is  found  also  among  the  Hupa,  who  have  given  it  the 
name  swallow-tail.  This  name,  finally,  has  not  been  found 
among  the  other  tribes,  except  for  a  few  cases  among  the  Yurok. 
This  is  a  characteristic  instance  of  the  degree  of  variability  of 
design  names  among  the  northwestern  tribes. 

All  the  designs  so  far  found  among  the  Yurok,  Karok,  and 
Hupa  are  given  in  Table  I,  which  is  arranged  so  as  to  show  the 
design  names  that  correspond  among  the  three  tribes.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  greater  number  of  names  found  in  one  tribe 
but  missing  in  another,  are  names  that  are  rare  even  where 
they  do  occur.  Some  discrepancies,  however,  will  be  noted  also 
among  the  more  common  names,  although,  as  previously  stated, 
all  the  designs  themselves  are  common  to  the  three  tribes.     Of 
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the  Yurok  designs  found  more  than  once,  Karok  lacks  five : 
sturgeon-back,  tattoo,  vEtergerpuraa,  elk,  and  sitting;  but  of 
these  the  first  three  are  not  very  common  even  among  the  Yurok, 
while  the  elk  and  sitting  are  both  second  names  for  designs 
whose  other  names,  snake-nose  and  ladder,  have  Karok  equiva- 
lents. Of  Karok  designs  found  more  than  once,  the  Yurok 
lacks  only  deer-excrement,  snail-back  and  xasiree.  Hupa,  so 
far  as  now  known,  lacks  nearly  the  same  Yurok  design  names 
as  Karok:  snake,  sturgeon-back,  VEtergerpuraa,  elk,  and  sitting. 
The  difference  in  the  number  of  design  names  among  the 
three  tribes  is  probably  only  apparent  and  owing  to  the  fact  that 
inquiry  has  been  fuller  among  the  Yurok  than  among  the  other 
tribes.  Omitting  the  names  found  only  once,  and  the  varia- 
tions of  the  common  names,  there  were  found  among  the  Yurok 
sixteen,  among  the  Karok  fourteen,  and  among  the  Hupa,  includ- 
ing the  designs  given  by  Dr.  Goddard,  about  an  equal  number  of 
characteristic  common  tribal  design  names. 
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TABLE    I.-EQUIVALENT    DESIGN   NAMES. 

The  corresponding  Yurok,  Karok,  and  Hupa  names  of  the  same  figure 
are  on  the  same  line. 


YUROK 

flint 

sharp-tooth 

sitting;  snake-nose 

waxpoo 

snake 

spread-hand 

foot 

ladder;  elk 

sturgeon -back 

okrekruyaa 

vEtseq !  tseq !  oaa 

vAnaanak 

vutsierau 

vEtergerpuraa 

tattoo 


flying  geese1 

dove1 

crab1 

maggots1 

box1 

elbow1 

spreading1 

mesh  measure1 

chiton  mollusc1 

star1 

swallow 

red  snake1 

skunk1 2 


(?) 


KAROK 

flint-like 

tataktak 

snake-nose 

apxankoikoi 

long  worm 

spread-hand 

crow-foot 

cut-wood 

ikurukur 
xurip 
kutsisivae 
ucaciprovahit1 


xasiree 
snail-back 
deer-excrement 
rabbit-excrement1 
eye-like1 2 


HUPA. 

on  top  of  each  other;  long  woven1 
points  sticking  up 
rattlesnake-nose 
tcaxhultcwe,  tea1 

swallow-tail 

frog  hand;  spread-hand1 

LenouLon,  LenoikyuuLon 

sturgeon-back1 

naikyexoloxats 

kinesni1 

kinilyu2 


WISHOSK  DESIGNS. 


The  names  of  the  designs  on  a  few  Wishosk  baskets  seen  were 
obtained,  as  well  as  the  "Wishosk  names  of  a  few  sketches  of 
Yurok  designs.  Most  of  the  names  are  untranslatable.  Some 
may  be  descriptive  terms  instead  of  standard  design  names. 
They  are  given  for  what  they  are  worth.    They  are : 

1  Found   once. 

2  A  few  variations  of  standard  designs,  such  as  ascending  tataktak  and 
snake-noses  on  top  of  each  other,  are  not  included. 
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Yurok  foot,  as  in  figure  53,  but  larger,  with  six  to  eight  stalks 
on  each  side :  Wishosk  gatsireweliLe  or  sisgoptele  weliLel,  crow 
foot. 

Yurok  sharp-tooth:  Wishosk  laget. 

Yurok  sitting,  as  in  figures  27,  135 :  Wishosk  dutematho. 

Yurok  vEtseq  !tseq  !oaa :  Wishosk  tciruratcgat. 

Yurok  sturgeon-back  or  Karok  flint,  as  in  figures  72,  123: 
Wishosk  gavoyahati. 

Yurok  flint,  as  in  figure  6:  Wishosk  wa'sat,  put  on  top,  or 
ritve  wa'sat,  two  put  on  top. 

Yurok  elk,  as  in  figure  66:  Wishosk  ritvelet,  two  ? 

Yurok  waxpoo,  like  the  elements  in  figures  36,  142,  but  in 
three  tiers  like  figure  146  except  that  the  trapezoids  are  solid: 
Wishosk  rikweritcag' atgat,  three ? 

Yurok  waxpoo,  like  figure  37 :  Wishosk  gidacedariL  or  gidace- 
dariL  dudematho,  said  to  mean  grown  up  or  full  blown. 

Long  horizontal  trapezoids  on  top  of  each  other:  Wishosk 
datherowaLet,  said  to  mean  straight  across  horizontally. 

Short  vertical  bars  at  the  ends  of  these  trapezoids :  Wishosk 
rakdathaligwalat,  said  to  mean  beginning  to  grow. 

NORTHEASTERN   WINTUN   DESIGNS. 

The  following  information  as  to  the  baskets  and  design  names 
of  the  Wintun  of  the  Mc  Cloud  river  at  the  extreme  northeastern 
end  of  the  territory  of  the  stock  and  in  contact  with  the  Acho- 
mawi  or  Pit  River  Indians,  was  obtained,  together  with  the  speci- 
mens to  which  it  relates,  by  Professor  John  C.  Merriam  and  is 
presented  through  his  courtesy. 

Typical  baskets  of  this  branch  of  the  Wintun  are  shown  in 
Plate  21.  In  general  they  are  of  the  northwestern  type.  The 
weaves  are  the  same  except  for  the  different  method  of  over- 
laying described,  the  shapes  and  patterns  not  very  different, 
and  the  materials  are  largely  identical.  The  warp  is  of  willow 
in  place  of  the  northwestern  hazel.1  For  conical  carrying  bas- 
kets poison  oak,  rhus  diversiloba,  is  also  used.  The  woof  is  of 
roots  of  yellow  pine,  pinus  ponderosa.    The  overlaying  materials 

1  McCloud  river  Wintun  names  of  baskets :  puluk,  large  cooking  basket ; 
dausep,  small  shallow  cooking  and  drinking  basket;  kolom,  small  deeper 
basket;  kawi,  mortar  basket;  an'kapis,  conical  openwork  carrying  basket; 
an,  seed-beater;   tekes,  flat  tray-shaped  basket. 
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are  the  same  as  in  the  northwest,  xerophyllum,  adiantum,  and 
alder-dyed  woodwardia.  It  is  possible  that  additional  materials 
may  be  used  to  produce  patterns.  The  hat  shown  in  Plate  21, 
figure  3,  resembles  a  Modoc  more  than  a  Yurok  hat  in  shape, 
pattern,  and  softness.  The  warp  appears  to  be  of  roots  instead 
of  twigs ;  it  is  said  to  be  grass,  admitted  to  be  an  unusual  mate- 
rial. The  woof  at  the  center  or  origin  of  this  hat  is  of  twine, 
as  in  Modoc  hats. 

In  part  the  design  names  collected  by  Professor  Merriam 
corroborate  those  given  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Dixon  from  the  upper  Sac- 
ramento river  Wintun;1  others  are  new. 

The  water-snake  design,  shown  in  figure  214,  agrees  with 
the  form  given  by  Dr.  Dixon.  The  diamond-shaped  rattlesnake- 
head  design  shown 


in  figure  215  in 
continuous  pattern 
is  also  given  by 
Dr.  Dixon.  Figure 
216,  a  row  of  tri- 
angles, middle  of 
base  on  apex,  called 
sucker-tail,  is  also 
practically  ident- 
ical with  the  Dixon 
sncker-tail  design. 
The  flying  geese, 
figures  217  and 
224,  are  somewhat 
different  from  the 
Dixon  design,  but 
there  is  an  under- 
lying similarity  in 
pattern  effect.  Fig- 
ure 218  shows  leaves.  A  more  typical  form  is  said  to  consist  of 
obtuse  isosceles  triangles  with  their  bases  in  a  row.  Dr.  Dixon 
shows  rows  of  triangles  on  each  side  of  a  diagonal,  which  he  calls 
' '  leaves  strung  along. ' ' 

basketry  Designs   of   the  Indians  of   Northern   California,   Bull.   Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  XVII,  I,  17,  1902. 
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A  bird's  breast  design  is  shown  in  figure  219.  It  consists 
of  a  band  of  diagonal  stripes.  Both  in  form  and  name  this  sug- 
gests the  Pit  River  meadowlark  neck  design.1 

Figure  225  shows  a  design  that  is  called  lizard  foot  or  track. 
A  different  combination  of  the  elements  constituting  this  design 
was  found  by  Dr.  Dixon  called  bear-foot.2 

Figure  220  shows  what  was  called  a  tribal  design,  taken  from 
the  woman's  cap  mentioned. 

Figure  221  shows  the  arrow  point  design. 

Figure  222  is  the  quail-crest  design. 

Figure  223  represents  a  form  of  what  is  called  the  zigzag 
design. 

A  raft  design,  not  figured,  is  square  or  oblong,  containing 
about  two  horizontal  dividing  lines. 

A  navel-string  design  on  a  basket  for  preserving  a  child's 
navel-string,  also  not  figured,  consists  of  vertical  parallel  bars 
or  stripes. 

SINKINE  DESIGNS. 

The  Athabascans  of  lower  South  fork  of  Eel  river  and  of  the 
neighboring  coast  region  seem  to  call  themselves  Sinkine.  In 
the  totality  of  their  culture  they  are  as  near  the  Yuki  and 
northern  Porno  as  they  are  to  the  Hupa  and  Yurok.  Their  bas- 
ketry, however,  is  distinctively  of  the  northwestern  type,  though 
very  poorly  made.  The  materials  include  hazel,  redwood  roots, 
maidenhair  fern,  woodwardia  fibres  dyed  with  alder,  and  xero- 
phyllum;  and  coiled  baskets  are  not  made.  These  Indians  are 
fond  of  introducing  black  radiating  stripes  in  all  their  open- 
work by  coloring  the  warp,  a  method  only  occasionally  practiced 
by  the  Yurok.  Much  like  the  northern  Wintun  and  probably 
Shasta,  the  Sinkine  tend  to  certain  minor  differences  in  form 
of  their  baskets  and  pattern  arrangements  from  the  Yurok, 
Karok,  and  Hupa.  Large  baskets  have  somewhat  more  contin- 
uous curve  and  flare  in  profile  than  among  the  tribes  of  the 
north,  and  the  edge  is  more  often  strengthened  by  a  thick  rod. 
The  acorn  meal  sifter  is  shallowly  concave  in  place  of  flat  as 
with  the  Yurok  and  Karok  or  somewhat  conical  as  with  the 


1  Dixon,  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  18. 
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Various  baskets.     Figs.  1,  2,  4,  5,  (i,  Yurok.     Fig.  3,  Karok.     -f^. 
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Hupa.  Openwork  trays  are  slightly  deeper  than  among  these 
tribes.  The  patterns  are  inclined  to  run  in  a  large  horizontal 
zigzag. 

A  design  of  a  continuous  series  of  angles,  either  acute  or 
oblique,  is  called  naLgos. 

A  pattern  of  alternately  black  and  white  small  rectangles  is 
called  tees 'an  or  tes'an,  which  is  translated  patch. 

Vertical  stripes  or  bars  have  the  name  tcinisnoi,  which  is 
dialectically  equivalent  to  the  Hupa  name  of  this  design,  kinesni. 

COMPARISON  OF  BASKET  DESIGNS  IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  comparison  of  the  basket  design 
names  of  California,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  it  is  desirable  to 
discuss  briefly  the  geographical  relations  of  techniques  and  of 
pattern  arrangements. 

As  between  the  two  chief  modes  of  weaving  that  are  cus- 
tomarily distinguished  in  western  North  America,  the  twined 
and  the  coiled,  twined  weaving  has  perhaps  a  wider  distribution 
in  California,  but  coiled  weaving  is  the  principal  and  more 
characteristic  technique  of  the  greater  number  of  groups. 

The  tribes  of  northernmost  California,  both  east  and  west, 
practice  only  twined  weaving.  South  of  the  Yurok,  Karok,  and 
Hupa  the  Wailaki  are  the  first  group  that  make  coiled  baskets. 
The  Indians  who  adjoin  them  on  the  north  class  them  as  coiled 
basketry  makers,  while  at  Round  Valley,  where  they  now  live 
in  contact  with  Yuki,  Porno,  Maidu,  and  other  stocks  that  chiefly 
make  coiled  baskets,  they  are  looked  upon  as  workers  in  twined 
weaving.  The  Wailaki  baskets  in  the  Museum  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology  are  divided  between  the  two  techniques; 
and  of  two  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  one  is 
coiled  and  one  twined.  The  baskets  of  the  Shasta  and  Chima- 
riko  were  undoubtedly  twined.  The  northern  Wintun  of  the 
upper  Sacramento  and  McCloud  rivers  make  twined  baskets 
exclusively,  as  those  of  Trinity  river  almost  certainly  did.  This 
however  must  not  be  supposed  to  apply  to  the  entire  Wintun 
stock.  The  southern  Wintun  east  of  the  Porno  make  coiled  bas- 
kets. How  far  north  in  the  territory  of  this  family  the  practice 
of  making  coiled  baskets  extends  is  not  certain.  Coiled  baskets 
were  made  on  Stony  creek.     The  Achomawi,  the  Pit  river  basin 
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Indians,  according  to  Dixon  made  only  twined  baskets.  The 
Yana  work  is  twined.  The  Klamath  Lake  and  Modoc  Indians 
of  the  head  waters  of  the  Klamath  river  also  use  the  twined 
technique  exclusively. 

South  of  these  tribes  coiled  work  was  found  and  everywhere 
predominated  except  for  larger  and  more  specialized  bas- 
kets. Among  the  Porno  twined  weaving  was  relatively  more 
important  than  among  other  tribes  that  employed  the  coiled 
style ;  but  even  here  the  smaller  and  more  characteristic  baskets 
are  coiled. 

In  regard  to  the  grouping  of  designs  in  patterns  on  Cali- 
fornia baskets  the  following  arrangements  must  be  distinguished : 

First,  horizontal,  either  in  continuous  bands  or  in  rows  of 
figures. 

Second,  vertical  or  radiating. 

Third,  diagonal  or  spiral,  according  as  the  basket  is  deep 
or  flat. 

Fourth,  zigzag,  or  diagonal  alternately  to  the  right  and  left. 

Fifth,  in  blocks,  where  a  compact  cluster  of  designs  or  a 
single  figure  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  basket  visible  in 
one  view. 

These  terms  have  reference  to  the  appearance  of  the  ordi- 
nary basket  seen  from  the  side.  In  the  case  of  a  flat,  tray-like 
basket,  a  horizontal  arrangement  would  consist  of  circular 
bands,  a  vertical  pattern  would  be  radiating,  a  diagonal  one 
spiral,  and  a  zigzag  one  star  or  net-shaped. 

In  the  baskets  from  the  northwestern  region  the  preponder- 
ating tendency  is  a  horizontal  one.  The  ordinary  baskets  for 
purposes  of  cooking  or  eating,  and  the  hats,  show  in  most  cases 
a  single  decorated  strip  extending  around  the  basket  a  short 
distance  below  its  rim.  In  the  case  of  caps  there  is  generally 
an  additional  simple  subsidiary  design  at  the  center.  This  hori- 
zontal decorative  area  may  consist  of  the  same  figure  or  group 
of  figures  three  or  four  times  repeated  in  the  circuit  of  the  bas- 
ket, or  of  a  more  simple  and  more  continuous  pattern.  The  fig- 
ures may  be  repeated  in  part  above  or  below  the  main  design 
zone.  Ordinarily  the  zone  does  not  take  the  form  of  a  distinct 
band  of  the  sort  that  is  so  common  on  the  Tokuts  and  larger 
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Porno  baskets.  Within  this  horizontal  zone  of  decoration  the 
lines  of  the  pattern  sometimes  run  vertically,  but  more  usually, 
in  connection  with  the  common  parallelograms  and  triangles, 
diagonally. 

A  secondary  tendency  in  the  general  pattern  disposition  of 
northwestern  baskets  is  a  diagonal  arrangement.  This  is  found 
chiefly  in  trinket  and  storage  baskets.  These  are  about  equal 
in  height  and  diameter,  so  that  in  their  case  the  style  of  decora- 
tion which  is  confined  to  a  zone  near  the  rim  would  leave  the 
greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  basket  unornamented.  The 
diagonal  arrangement  allows  the  design  to  be  carried  without 
difficulty  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  basket.  The  cooking 
baskets  and  hats  are  considerably  lower  than  they  are  wide,  so 
that  a  single  horizontal  zone  of  decoration  sufficiently  occupies 
the  visible  surface. 

Other  methods  of  distributing  the  pattern  are  rare  in  bas- 
kets of  northwestern  California.  A  vertical  ornamentation  is 
occasionally  found  in  small  baskets  and  a  zigzag  arrangement 
on  large  ones. 

The  Achomawi  baskets  are  made  in  the  same  general  style  as 
those  of  the  Yurok  and  Hupa.  The  unadorned  brown,  the  nat- 
ural color  of  the  roots  employed  for  the  woof  in  most  north- 
western baskets  not  intended  for  purposes  of  display,  is  how- 
ever apparently  not  used  among  the  Achomawi.  The  charac- 
teristic Achomawi  basket,  even  when  intended  for  carrying  or 
cooking,  has  its  entire  surface  overlaid  with  xerophyllum  grass, 
which  by  the  northwestern  tribes  is  used  to  such  an  extent  only 
for  caps,  trinket  baskets,  and  others  in  which  the  ornamental 
purpose  is  at  least  equal  to  the  useful  one.  The  alder-dyed  red 
of  the  northwestern  region  is  also  absent  from  baskets  of  the 
Pit  river  region.  A  black,  apparently  the  same  as  the  maiden- 
hair fern  fibre  of  northwestern  California,  is  used  by  the  Acho- 
mawi for  making  their  designs  on  the  white  ground  color.  Some- 
times a  dyed  black  is  used.  The  bottom  of  some  Achomawi  bas- 
kets is  left  in  a  natural  brown  without  xerophyllum  overlaying, 
but  this  is  not  always  done. 

The  baskets  from  this  region  are  generally  somewhat  higher 
in  proportion  to  the  diameter  than  the  comparatively  shallow 
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baskets  characteristic  of  the  northwestern  region.  The  bottom 
of  the  baskets  is  also  squarer,  the  sides  meeting  the  flat  bottom 
more  nearly  at  an  angle  with  a  very  short  curvature,  while  in 
the  northwestern  baskets  the  curving  bottom  runs  very  grad- 
ually into  the  sides.  Nevertheless  on  the  whole  Pit  river  bas- 
kets and  those  from  the  lower  Klamath  region  belong  to  the 
same  type. 

In  the  arrangement  of  designs,  however,  the  Pit  river  and 
northwestern  baskets  differ  fundamentally.  The  most  common 
arrangement  in  the  Pit  river  region  is  the  spiral  one.  Zigzag 
patterns  are  also  common.  Block  patterns,  or  single  figures, 
which  are  nearly  wanting  in  the  northwest,  also  occur.  On  the 
other  hand  the  horizontally  arranged  patterns  of  northwestern 
California  occur  rarely. 

The  basketry  of  the  Yana,  who  are  almost  extinct,  is  very 
little  known.  Dr.  Dixon  has  however  described  two  pieces.  They 
seem  not  very  different  from  Achomawi  baskets,  being  twined 
and  overlaid  with  xerophyllum.  Their  designs  also  suggest  the 
Pit  river  designs.1 

The  baskets  of  the  Modoc,  and  of  the  Indians  often  loosely 
called  Klamath  Indians,  the  two  tribes  who  constitute  the  Lutu- 
ami  stock,  resemble  in  many  ways  the  northwestern  and  Acho- 
mawi baskets,  belonging  to  the  same  twined  overlaid  type. 

Both  warp  and  woof  of  the  Lutuami  baskets  are  however  of 
tule  in  place  of  tree  twigs  and  roots,  resulting  in  a  more  flexible 
basket.  The  basketry  hats  are  also  higher  and  flatter  than  those 
of  the  northwestern  Indians  besides  being  begun  with  woof  of 
string. 

The  pattern  arrangement  on  the  Modoc-Klamath  baskets  is 
different  from  the  characteristic  northwestern  arrangement. 
While  frequently  horizontal,  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  to 
defined  bands.  The  pattern  arrangement  of  hats  resembles  that 
of  Achomawi  baskets,  being  usually  zigzag  or  diagonal. 

The  northern  Wintun  baskets  described  by  Dr.  Dixon  and 
in  this  paper  stand  nearly  as  close  to  the  Achomawi  and  Lutu- 
ami baskets  as  to  the  Yurok-Karok-Hupa.  They  resemble  the 
Achomawi  baskets  in  being  less  flat  than  the  northwestern  bas- 

1  E.  B.  Dixon,  op.  cit.,  p.  19. 
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kets  and  in  that  their  ground  color  is  more  often  in  overlaid 
white  than  in  the  natural  color  of  the  root  fibres  of  the  woof. 
They  also  lack  the  characteristic  horizontal  design-zone  of  the 
northwestern  baskets,  but  agree  with  them  in  showing  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  either  a  diagonal  or  a  horizontal  arrange- 
ment, although  the  vertical,  the  zigzag,  and  the  block  arrange- 
ments are  also  found.  The  elements  of  the  designs  are  for  the 
most  part  equivalent  to  northwestern  design  elements. 

The  Shasta  seem  to  have  made  comparatively  few  baskets  and 
these  resembled  the  Yurok  and  Karok  baskets  of  poorer  finish. 
Most  of  the  few  baskets  that  can  be  regarded  as  typically  Shastan 
show  a  simple  pattern  of  a  band  of  vertical  bars. 

Among  the  few  surviving  Sinkine,  the  Athabascans  of  South 
fork  of  Eel  river,  north  and  west  of  the  Wailaki,  baskets  are 
altogether  northwestern  in  type,  though  crudely  made.  It  is 
noteworthy,  however,  that  in  the  patterns  there  is  a  distinct 
tendency  toward  a  zigzag  arrangement. 

In  the  region  where  coiled  basketry  predominates,  compris- 
ing the  remainder  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  state,  three 
main  types  of  pattern  arrangement  may  be  distinguished,  which 
may  be  called  the  Maidu,  the  Southern,  and  the  Porno.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  once  more  that  this  classification  has 
nothing  to  do  with  materials,  technique,  or  texture. 

The  Maidu  baskets  illustrated  and  described  by  Dr.  Dixon 
show  most  commonly  a  zigzag  arrangement.  Second  in  import- 
ance is  a  diagonal  arrangement.  Horizontal  distribution  of 
designs  is  very  rare  and  the  vertical  or  block  arrangement  still 
more  so. 

The  northern  Moquelumnan  or  Miwok  baskets  in  the  American 
Museum  illustrated  by  Dr.  Dixon,  show  a  preponderating  hori- 
zontal arrangement,  and  secondary  to  this  is  a  vertical  arrange- 
ment of  designs.  The  characteristic  Maidu  diagonal  and  zigzag 
arrangements  seem  to  be  rare.  This  fact  is  noteworthy  because 
the  Moquelumnan  arrangement  is  that  of  the  southern  basketry, 
so  that  the  Maidu  type  of  pattern  arrangement  would  seem  not 
to  extend  southward  beyond  the  limits  of  the  stock,  and  alto- 
gether to  be  limited  to  the  Maidu  themselves  and  perhaps  some 
of  the  adjacent  Wintun. 
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The  Yolcuts  makers  of  the  Tulare  baskets  prevailingly  use 
horizontal  and  secondarily  vertical  patterns,  thus  agreeing  with 
their  northern  neighbors  the  Moquelumnan  Indians.  Especially 
among  the  southern  Tokuts  the  continuous  horizontal  band  is 
however  more  in  use  than  in  Moquelumnan  territory.  A  diag- 
onal arrangement  is  not  rare  in  these  regions,  but  usually  has 
the  form  of  a  series  of  rectangular  steps,  so  that  the  horizontal- 
vertical  tendency  still  finds  expression.  The  Shoshonean  tribes 
adjacent  to  the  Yokuts  follow  the  same  pattern  arrangements. 

Baskets  from  the  coast  region  west  and  southwest  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  are  very  scarce.  The  few  that  are  undoubtedly 
from  this  region,  almost  all  from  Chumash  territory,  show  a 
combination  of  horizontal  and  vertical  designs. 

The  baskets  of  the  Shoshonean  and  Yuman  Mission  Indians 
of  Southern  California,  while  different  from  the  Yokuts  types 
of  baskets  in  many  ways,  like  them  generally  show  horizontal 
and  vertical  arrangements.  Tray-shaped  baskets  frequently 
show  a  star-shaped  pattern,  which  should  be  classed  as  a  form 
of  zigzag  ararngement.  The  tribes  of  the  desert  farther  east, 
such  as  the  Chemehuevi,  seem  to  use  the  same  types  of  design 
arrangement. 

The  entire  part  of  California  south  of  the  latitude  of  San 
Francisco,  the  larger  half  of  the  state,  must  accordingly  be  con- 
sidered a  unit  in  the  matter  of  basket-design  arrangement,  the 
patterns  being  prevailingly  horizontal  or  vertical  instead  of 
diagonal  or  zigzag. 

The  third  region  in  which  coiled  basketry  predominates  is 
that  of  the  coast  region  immediately  north  of  San  Francisco, 
extending  along  the  coast  to  the  northwestern  region.  The  Porno 
are  the  largest  group  in  this  area. 

Twined  weaving  is  of  relatively  greater  importance  among 
the  Pomo  than  among  either  the  Maidu  or  the  Indians  south  of 
the  latitude  of  San  Francisco.  Besides  having  twined  and  coiled 
basketry,  the  Pomo  possess  the  ti  weave,  a  superimposition  of 
coiling  on  twining.  Including  the  minor  variations,  the  total 
number  of  weaves  practiced  by  the  Pomo  may  not  be  as  large 
as  can  be  found  among  some  other  California  groups;  but 
whereas  other  groups  limit  the  use  of  their  less  characteristic 
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weaves  to  parts  of  baskets  or  to  certain  classes  or  shapes  of  bas- 
kets having  special  purposes,  among  the  Porno  the  employment 
of  the  several  techniques  is  not  confined  nearly  as  rigorously  to 
narrow  types  of  ware.  Besides  the  variety  of  techniques  there 
exists  much  latitude  of  shapes,  there  being  flat  bowl-shaped  bas- 
kets, others  whose  opening  is  about  equal  in  diameter  to  their 
bases,  and  still  others  which  curve  inward  to  the  top  consider- 
ably ;  besides  of  course  conical  carrying  baskets  and  the  flat  tray 
baskets  found  all  over  California.  The  Porno  have  also  devel- 
oped the  canoe  shaped  or  oval  basket  which  is  scarcely  aborig- 
inal in  any  other  region  in  California  or  at  least  is  not  usual 
anywhere  else.  They  also  use  the  greatest  variety  of  external 
ornament.  Beads,  shell  ornaments,  quail  plumes,  and  feathering 
are  employed  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  elsewhere.  Among  the 
northern  tribes  using  only  the  twined  technique  such  external 
decoration  is  altogether  wanting.  The  total  covering  of  baskets 
with  feathers  is  also  not  found  outside  of  the  Porno  region, 
though  this  area  must  probably  be  made  to  include  some  of  the 
southern  Wintun,  southern  Tuki,  and  perhaps  northwestern 
Moquelumnan,  as  well  as  the  Porno.  Complete  feathering  is  said 
not  to  have  been  practiced  formerly  even  by  the  Yuki  proper, 
who  in  their  general  culture  and  their  basket  technique  belong 
to  the  Porno  type. 

As  in  shape  and  technique,  Porno  baskets  show  the  greatest 
variety  of  design  arrangements  in  California.  The  horizontal 
and  diagonal  arrangements  apparently  predominate.  Single  fig- 
ures of  such  size  that  one  fills  the  entire  visible  surface  of  a 
basket,  or  of  such  size  that  several  are  visible  at  one  time,  are 
also  considerably  used,  especially  on  the  smaller  coiled  baskets. 
Very  often  these  figures  are  fairly  elaborate,  consisting  of  a 
group  of  figures  rather  than  of  a  design  or  pattern.  Zigzag  and 
vertical  patterns  are  also  both  found  on  Porno  baskets,  and  a 
net-like  arrangement  which  might  be  described  as  a  combination 
of  two  diagonal  patterns  slanting  in  opposite  directions  is  not 
uncommon. 

In  regard  to  decorative  scheme  and  pattern  arrangements 
California  baskets  may  therefore  be  classified  as  follows : 
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A.  Northwestern  type,  twined.  Designs  arranged  hori- 
zontally in  a  single  pattern-zone  or  diagonally. 

B.  Northeastern  or  Achomawi  type,  twined.  Arrangement 
of  patterns  diagonal  or  zigzag,  not  horizontal. 

C.  Maidu  type,  chiefly  coiled.  Pattern  arrangement  zigzag 
or  diagonal. 

D.  Southern  type,  chiefly  coiled.  Pattern  arrangement 
horizontal  (often  in  continuous  bands)  or  vertical. 

E.  Porno  type,  coiled  and  twined.  Variety  of  design 
arrangements,  horizontal  bands  and  diagonal  patterns  being 
most  frequent. 

In  this  classification  the  Yana  belong  to  the  Northeastern 
type,  the  Lutuami  and  northern  Wintun  are  intermediate  between 
the  Northeastern  and  the  Northwestern  types,  the  affinities  of  the 
southern  Wintun  are  either  with  the  Porno  or  Maidu,  the  Tuki 
probably  belong  to  the  Porno  class,  and  the  Southern  type  covers 
the  larger  half  of  the  state. 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  Northwestern  and  Northeastern 
types  resemble  each  other  in  technique,  materials,  and  general 
effect,  the  Northwestern  and  Pomo  types  are  most  similar  in 
pattern  arrangement,  whereas  the  Northeastern  is  similar  in  pat- 
tern arrangement  to  the  Maidu.  The  Maidu  and  the  North- 
western types  differ  most  in  pattern  arrangement. 

The  considerable  similarity  in  materials,  methods  of  manu- 
facture, and  general  appearance  between  the  basketry  of  the 
Indians  of  northwestern  and  of  northeastern  California  nmst 
not  be  interpreted  as  evidence  of  general  cultural  similarity. 
The  culture  of  the  two  groups  of  tribes  is  quite  distinct.  The 
Lutuami  and  Achomawi  in  general  resemble  the  tribes  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  or  of  the  great  interior  basin  much  more  than 
they  do  the  Karok,  Yurok,  and  Hupa.  It  is  in  northernmost 
California  that  the  deep  and  sharp  difference  between  the  culture 
of  the  immediate  Pacific  coast  and  that  of  the  interior,  which  is 
so  marked  everywhere  farther  north,  finds  its  most  southerly 
occurrence.  South  of  Mount  Shasta  the  line  of  ethnographical 
division  is  transferred  from  the  Coast  Range  eastward  to  the 
Sierra  Nevada;  and  the  differences  across  this  line  become  of  a 
different  nature. 
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Figs.  1-2.      Small  cooking  baskets.      Iliipa.      ',. 
Figs.  3-8.     Cooking  and  other  baskets.     Karok.      -, . 
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The  artistic  poverty  said  by  Dr.  Dixon  to  characterize  Porno 
basketry  work  must  from  what  has  been  said  be  understood  to 
be  only  paucity  of  design  names.  That  it  does  not  extend  further 
even  to  the  designs  themselves,  much  less  to  the  general  deco- 
rative and  technical  style,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  series 
of  Porno  baskets  illustrated  by  Dr.  Dixon  himself.  Of  patterns 
the  Porno  have  as  great  wealth  and  variety  as  any  other  Cali- 
fornian  group.  Apart  from  all  question  of  whether  their  work 
shows  a  more  refined  taste  and  artistic  feeling  and  execution 
than  that  of  other  Indians,  it  can  scarcely  be  disputed  that  they 
evince  freer  imagination  and  wider  range  of  treatment  in  the 
decoration  of  their  basketry  than  other  tribes. 

A  classification  according  to  meaning  of  Californian  basket 
design  names  among  the  tribes  from  which  adequate  material 
is  at  present  available  is  shown  in  Table  II.  It  will  be  seen  that 
names  of  animals,  of  parts  of  animals,  and  of  parts  of  the  body 
are  very  frequent,  constituting  everywhere  a  majority  of  the 
total  number  of  design  names.  The  only  exception  is  among 
the  Maidu,  where  the  proportion  of  animal  designs  sinks  to 
about  one-half.  Instead,  there  is  an  unusually  large  proportion 
of  names  of  plants  and  parts  of  plants  among  the  Maidu,  these 
constituting  nearly  a  third  of  the  designs.  Elsewhere  plant 
designs  are  few,  and  among  the  Yurok  and  Karok  are  altogether 
lacking.  Names  of  natural  or  artificial  objects  are  found  in 
about  the  same  proportion  among  all  the  tribes.  A  fourth  class 
of  design  names  are  spatial  or  dynamic ;  these  might  also  be 
called  geometrical  or  abstractly  descriptive.  Names  of  this  sort 
are  lacking  among  the  Maidu  and  are  few  among  the  Achomawi. 
Among  the  Yurok  and  Karok  they  are  important,  constituting 
more  than  a  fourth  of  all  the  design  names;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  northern  Wintun.  Among  the  Hupa  names  of  this 
class  are  more  numerous  than  all  others. 

In  regard  to  range  of  representation  of  design  names,  accord- 
ingly, the  northwestern  tribes  and  the  Maidu  stand  farthest 
apart  in  that  the  northwestern  tribes  have  numerous  geomet- 
rical designs  and  none  representing  plants,  the  reverse  being  the 
case  with  the  Maidu;  while  the  northwestern  group  is  inter- 
mediate. 

Am.  Arch.  Eth.  2,  12. 
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TABLE  II. 

Animals  and  Spatial 

parts  of  the  and  dynamical 

body.        Plants.  Objects.        ideas. 

Yurok     17  .  .  5  9 

Karok     8  ..  2  4 

Hupa      7  .  .  . .  12 

Wintun     12                    1  1  4 

Achomawi     13                   2  2  1 

Maidu     18  11  7 

In  the  descriptions  of  Yurok  designs  previously  given  it  will 
have  been  noted  that  almost  all  the  names  applied  rather  to  the 
simple  element  of  design  than  to  the  pattern  as  a  whole.  The 
figure  which  receives  the  Yurok  name  flint  is  the  parallelogram. 
This  name  is  applied  to  the  design  whether  it  consists  of  the 
simple  parallelogram  standing  alone  or  of  a  pattern  of  such 
parallelograms,  although  the  latter  is  more  frequently  the  case 
Among  the  Hupa  the  same  design  is  named  on  top  of  each  other. 
This  name  is  obviously  applicable  only  to  a  pattern  consisting 
of  two  or  more  such  parallelograms.  We  have  here  a  difference 
between  a  design-element  name  and  a  pattern  name.  Again, 
there  is  a  widespread  design  which  may  be  described  as  consist- 
ing of  four  or  more  triangles,  or  horizontal  bars,  at  the  ends  of 
vertical  stalks  arising  from  a  horizontal  base,  the  stalks  in  the 
middle  being  longer  than  those  at  the  two  ends.  This  design 
has  various  names,  such  as  crow-foot  among  the  Karok  and 
Wishosk,  frog-foot  among  the  Hupa,  lizard-foot  among  the  Acho- 
mawi, and  pine-cone  among  the  Maidu.  All  of  these  names  are 
applicable  only  to  the  design  as  a  whole.  Among  the  Yurok  the 
design  is  called  simply  foot,  and  the  application  of  this  term 
to  certain  other  patterns  shows  that  the  name  refers  not  to  the 
pattern  as  a  whole  but  to  the  single  elements  constituting  the 
pattern,  the  small  triangles  at  the  ends  of  stalks. 

The  relative  frequency  of  design  names  applying  to  design- 
elements,  and  of  those  applying  to  composite  patterns,  is  shown 
in  Table  III.1 

It  will  be  seen  that  among  the  Yurok  and  Karok  designs 
named  for  constituent  elements  are  in  the  majority.    Among  the 

1  The  numbers  given  in  Table  III  are  fewer  than  the  total  number  of 
designs,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  classifying  certain  designs. 
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Maidu  the  opposite  is  the  case.  The  northern  Wintun  agree 
with  the  Yurok  and  Karok,  but  the  Hupa  form  an  exception 
among  the  northwestern  tribes.  The  Achomawi  show  an  approx- 
imate balance,  but  the  difference  is  slightly  in  the  direction  of 
the  Maidu  tendency. 

TABLE    III. 

Designs  named  Designs  named 

after  their  after  the  whole 

elements.  pattern. 

Yurok     13  S 

Karok    9  4 

Hupa    5  12 

Wintun     10  6 

Achomawi      8  9 

Maidu    8  19 

A  summary  of  the  Yurok,  Karok,  Hupa,  and  northern  Win- 
tun design  names  presented  in  this  paper,  and  those  of  the  Maidu, 
Achomawi,  and  Wintun  described  by  Dr.  Dixon,  together  with 
a  few  other  names  obtained  by  the  author,  is  given  in  Table  IV. 
Only  translatable  design  names  have  been  included.  The  Wishosk 
are  from  Humboldt  Bay,  the  Sinkine  are  Athabascans  from 
southernmost  Humboldt  county,  the  Yuki  are  from  Round  Val- 
ley, the  northern  Yokuts  are  the  Chuckchansi  of  Madera  county, 
the  southern  Yokuts  the  Tule  river  Indians  of  Tulare  county. 
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Figs.  1,  2,  4,  5,  <>.     Baskets.     Northern  Wintun.     j^. 
Fig.  3.     Cap,  Modoc  type.     Northern  Wintun.     A. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  although  this  summary  covers  only  half 
a  dozen  tribes  or  groups,  occupying  much  the  smaller  part  of 
the  state,  there  yet  is  no  design  name  which  is  found  in  all  of 
them.  Patterns  having  some  reference  to  snakes  or  parts  of 
snakes  are  found  among  all  the  tribes  included  except  the  Acho- 
mawi.  The  rattlesnake  is  of  course  especially  prominent.  Among 
the  Yokuts  and  Maidu  its  marking  is  represented;  among  the 
Wintun  its  head;  among  the  Hupa  its  nose.  It  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  use  the  rattlesnake  for  design  names  but 
that  the  parts  of  the  snake  selected  are  as  diverse  as  the  figures 
to  which  they  are  applied.  There  is  a  similar  tendency  in  regard 
to  the  deer.  The  Achomawi  have  the  deer  rib,  deer  gut,  and  deer 
excrement  designs.  The  Wintun  have  the  deer  excrement.  The 
Maidu  lack  deer  designs.  The  northwestern  tribes  also  have  no 
deer  design  names  excepting  that  among  the  Karok  the  deer 
excrement  design  is  found  and  among  the  Yurok  an  elk  design. 
The  arrow-point  and  flint  designs,  assuming  that  they  may  be 
taken  as  equivalents,  are  of  the  commonest  the  state  over.  So 
far  however  neither  has  yet  been  found  among  the  Hupa.  The 
quail-plume  design,  which  among  some  tribes  is  very  common, 
seems  to  occur  chiefly  on  coiled  basketry,  to  which  the  use  of 
the  feather  itself  as  an  ornament  is  also  confined.  The  Acho- 
mawi have  the  design  name  but  the  northern  Wintun  and  all  the 
northwestern  tribes  lack  it. 

Little  of  a  general  nature  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  simi- 
larity of  design  names  among  different  tribes  can  be  deduced 
from  the  table.  On  count,  the  greater  part  of  the  total  number 
of  design  names  of  any  group  appears  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  group.  As  far  as  the  material  goes,  the  northern  Wintun 
and  Achomawi,  who  are  territorially  in  contact,  show  the  greatest 
number  of  design  names  held  in  common. 

If  the  designs  themselves  to  which  the  names  that  are  given 
in  this  table  are  attached  are  compared,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
designs  corresponding  to  identical  names  among  several  tribes 
are  in  many  cases  very  different.  In  the  northwestern  region 
for  instance  the  flint  design  is  always  a  slanting  parallelogram. 
Among  all  the  other  tribes  from  which  material  is  available  the 
equally  common  arrow-point  design  is  always  a  triangle.     Con- 
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versely,  the  same  pattern  or  design-element  has  among  different 
tribes  often  radically  different  names.  To  take  again  the  paral- 
lelogram, its  name  among  the  Yurok  and  Karok,  whether  used 
singly  or  in  combination,  is  flint ;  the  Hupa  call  it  long  mark, 
or  more  frequently  on  top  of  each  other;  the  Wintun,  rattle- 
snake head.  The  Achomawi  and  Maidu  do  not  seem  to  use  it  as 
an  isolated  figure  but  always  in  pairs  or  diagonal  rows.  Among 
the  Achomawi  these  rows  are  frequently  divided  by  a  transverse 
diagonal  stripe  or  other  pattern,  the  parallelograms  thus  being 
cut  into  triangles.  The  pattern  running  through  the  rows 
of  parallelograms  is  the  deer  rib  or  deer  gut  design  and  the  tri- 
angles resulting  from  the  divided  parallelograms  are  called 
arrow-points.  The  undivided  rows  of  parallelograms  are  called 
by  the  Achomawi  flying  geese.  The  Maidu  call  such  rows  vines, 
or,  if  triangles  are  combined  with  the  parallelograms,  flying  geese. 
When  the  rows  of  parallelograms  are  divided  by  a  line  or  pat- 
tern the  design  is  called  fern  or  notched  feather. 

Another  instance  of  diversity  of  names  for  an  identical  pat- 
tern is  the  design  in  which  the  point  of  a  triangle  rests  on  the 
middle  of  the  longer  base  of  a  trapezoid.  In  the  northwestern 
region  the  meaning  of  the  names  for  this  design  are  not  alto- 
gether certain,  but  among  the  Yurok  the  name  appears  to  have 
reference  to  the  middle,  among  the  Karok  to  basketry-hat,  and 
among  the  Hupa  to  sharp  or  point.  Dr.  Dixon  gives  the  same 
figure  from  the  Achomawi,  but  the  name  attributed  to  it  by  these 
Indians  is  bushes. 

Again  the  obtuse  isosceles  or  equilateral  triangle  has,  in 
different  arrangements,  the  meaning  among  the  Maidu  of  moth, 
quail-tip,  flower,  and  notched  feather,  among  the  Achomawi  of 
arrow-point,  among  the  Wintun  of  fish-tail,  flying  geese,  and 
leaves,  among  the  Yurok  of  sitting. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  further  illustrations.  The  cases 
cited  show  that  there  is  no  deep  or  inherent  relationship  between 
the  designs  of  California  basketry  and  their  names.  Of  course 
some  names  are  from  their  nature  applicable  only  to  certain 
designs  and  must  be  applied  either  to  these  or  drop  out  of  use. 
Most  names,  however,  owing  to  the  simplicity  of  technical  repre- 
sentation, are  applicable  to  several  designs  and  are  often  found 
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attached  to  different  designs  among  different  groups  or  even  in 
the  same  tribe,  just  as  the  same  designs  very  frequently  have 
different  names  among  different  groups.  It  must  be  concluded 
that  the  basket-design  names  of  at  least  the  greater  part  of  Cali- 
fornia are  little  more  than  conventional  names  of  conventional 
designs. 

Symbolism,  in  the  usual  and  historic  sense  of  the  word,  does 
not  therefore  exist  in  California  basketry.  The  designs  and 
design  names  given  by  Dixon  from  the  northeastern  tribes  and 
those  from  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  here  presented, 
make  this  fact  very  clear.  Recent  investigations  on  behalf  of 
the  University  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Barrett  among  the  Pomo  have 
brought  out  the  same  result.  The  various  information  thus 
obtained  covers  northern  California  fairly  completely.  As  to 
the  rest  of  the  state  less  is  known  at  present,  but  there  are  no 
indications  that  conditions  are  different.  The  design  names  of 
the  Yokuts  at  the  southern  end  of  the  San  Joaquin  basin  are 
certainly  of  the  same  general  character  as  those  found  in  the 
north  of  the  state.  The  names  of  the  designs  painted  by  the 
Mohave,  still  farther  south,  on  pottery  and  sometimes  on  wood, 
refer  in  large  part  to  objects  that  do  not  occur  among  the  design 
names  of  the  basket  making  tribes,  but  are  as  free  as  these  of 
religious  or  any  but  a  conventional  significance.  Lack  of  con- 
nection between  basket  design  names  and  religious  thought  can 
therefore  be  absolutely  asserted  for  the  greater  part  of  California 
and  can  safely  be  accepted  as  extremely  probable  for  all  the 
remainder  of  the  state.  Certainly  there  is  as  yet  no  trustworthy 
evidence  of  anything  to  the  contrary.  This  condition  is  in  entire 
accordance  with  the  almost  utter  lack  of  pictographic  or  realistic 
representation  in  the  art  of  these  Indians.  Symbolic  expression 
in  actions  or  ritual  is  almost  equally  absent.  When  the  general 
fundamental  difference  in  character  of  the  California  Indians 
from  those  of  the  southwest  and  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and 
in  a  measure  from  those  of  the  north  Pacific  coast,  is  once 
clearly  realized,  the  conventionality  of  their  basket  design  names 
seems  entirely  natural.  Of  course  it  is  needless  to  say  that  no 
California  basket  designs  express  modern  poetical  sentiments. 
The  California  Indian  calls  a  triangular  ornament  in  basketry 
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an  arrow-point,  not  because  this  figure  expresses  a  wish  or 
prayer  for  success  in  the  hunt,  but  because  it  is  a  simple  and 
fitting  name  for  a  simple  design.  The  significance  of  the  deco- 
ration of  California  basketry  is  therefore  of  an  entirely  different 
nature  from  the  symbolism  of  a  Navaho  sand-painting,  a  Pueblo 
altar,  a  Plains  shield,  or  a  Haida  totem  pole.  The  designs  are 
primarily  decorative,  no  doubt  conditioned  in  part,  but  only 
in  part,  by  technique;  and  they  have  convenient  names.  These 
names  of  course  are  as  appropriate  as  possible.  This  simple 
naming  of  decorative  figures  appears  to  be  the  analogue  or  repre- 
sentative in  California  of  a  more  prevalent  tendency  in  mankind 
to  embody  a  deeper  significance  in  ornaments.  But  in  the  form 
in  which  these  design  names  exist  among  the  California  Indians 
they  are  free  from  attempts  at  picture  writing  or  the  expression 
of  religious  ideas. 


KEY  TO  FIGURES  OP  DESIGNS  SHOWN  ALSO  IN  THE  PHOTOGRAPHICALLY 
REPRODUCED  PLATES. 

Figure.  Plate.  Figure.  Figure.  Plate.  Figure. 

4  15  3  140  20  3 

5  18  1  142  20  8 

9  15  3  150  20  8 

14  15  5  152  20  6 

15  17  4  172  20  3 

17  15  4  179  16  4 

20  15  7  184  20  4 

29  17  6  192  18  2 

38  15  4  197  20  1 

64  15  1  199  15  8 

71  16  1  206  20  2 

74  16  6  209  20  1 

81  18  4  215  21  5 

84  15  7  216  21  5 

90  16  2  217  21  6 

93  15  4  218  21  4 

96  16  3  219  21  2 

98  18  1  220  21  3 

104  17  1  221  21  4 

118  15  6  222  21  5 

132  20  7  225  21  2 
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MUSEUM   CATALOGUE   NUMBERS   OF  BASKETS   ILLUSTRATED  IN   THE  PLATES. 


Numbers  with  numerator  1  refer  to  specimens  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Anthropological  Department  of  the  University  of  California. 

Numbers  with  numerator  40  refer  to  specimens  in  the  California  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences. 


Plate   15,   figure 


Plate   16,  figure 


Plate   17,  figure 


Plate   18,  figure 


40-1675 

1-1591 
40-1663 
40-1661 
40-1653 

1-1609 
40-1708 

1-1496 

1-1579 

1-1870 

1-1472 

1-1761 
40-1683 

1-1481 

1-1661 

1-1507 

1-1888 

1-1571 

1-1599-1601 
40-1655 

1-1817 
40-1659 
40-1711 


Plate   19,   figure 


Plate   20,  figure 


Plate  21,   figure 


2 

1-2234 

3 

1-2016 

4 

1-1461 

1 

1-1588 

2 

1-1877 

3 

1-1798 

4 

1-1594 

5 

1-1847 

6 

1-1608 

1 

1-1493 

2 

1-1517 

3 

1-1807 

4 

1-1763 

5 

1-1772 

6 

1-1762 

7 

1-1778 

8 

1-1764 

1 

1-2307 

2 

1-2300 

3 

1-2305 

4 

1-2310 

5 

1-2308 

6 

1-2303 
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MUSEUM  CATALOGUE  NUMBERS  OF  BASKETS  FROM  WHICH  DESIGNS  ARE  FIGURED. 

Pig.  Cat.  No. 

1  40-1652 

2  40-1720 

3  40-1654 

4  40-1663 

5  40-1711 

6  40-1720 

7  40-1721 

8  40-1659 

9  40-1663 
10 

11  1-1434 

12  1-1438 

13  40-1721 

14  40-1653 

15  1-1571 

16  40-1707 

17  40-1661 

18  40-1697 

19  1-1636 

20  40-1708 

21  40-1699 

22  1-1610 

23  1-1442 

24  40-1709 

25  40-1727 

26  40-1658 
'27  40-1660 

28  40-1662 

29  40-1655 

30  40-1682 
31 

32  1-1610 

33  1-1593 

34  1-1592 

35  40-1656 

36  40-1682 

37  40-1660 

38  40-1661 

39  1-1424 

40  1-1425 

41  40-1725 

42  1-1417 

43  1-1692 

44  1-1444 

45  40-1656, 

1659, 1676      90       1-1870 


Fig. 

Cat.  No. 

Pig. 

Cat.  No. 

Pig. 

Cat.  No. 

Fig. 

Cat.  No. 

46 

40-1724, 1720 

135 

1-1586 

136 

1-1794 

181 

47 

1-1473 

91 

40-1658 

137 

1-1587 

182 

48 

40-1664 

92 

40-1709 

138 

1-1782 

183 

1-1783 

49 

40-1694 

93 

40-1661 

139 

1-1806 

184 

1-1763 

50 

1-1831 

94 

140 

1-1807 

185 

1-1787 

51 

95 

141 

1-1801 

186 

1-1774 

52 

40-1727 

96 

1-1472 

142 

1-1764 

187 

1-1781 

53 

40-1607 

97 

1-1829 

143 

1-1598 

188 

1-1463 

54 

1-1698 

98 

40-1711 

144 

1-1585 

189 

1-1502 

55 

1-1577 

99 

1-1857 

145 

1-1583 

190 

1-1494 

56 

1-1672 

100 

1-1474 

146 

1-1788 

191 

1-2235 

57 

1-1880 

101 

147 

1-1790 

192 

1-2234 

58 

1-1478 

102 

1-1577 

148 

1-1803 

193 

1-1508 

59 

1-1482 

103 

1-1830 

149 

1-1805 

194 

1-1500 

60 

40-1695 
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THE  YOKUTS  LANGUAGE   OF  SOUTH 
CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA. 


The  Indians  of  the  Yokuts  linguistic  family,  sometimes  also 
called  Mariposan,  inhabited  the  southern  end  of  the  San  Joaquin 
basin  in  California.  Roughly,  their  territory  extended  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada  to  the  Coast  Range,  and  from  the  Tehachapi 
mountains  which  shut  off  the  San  Joaquin  basin  on  the  south 
from  the  desert,  to  the  Fresno  and  Chowchilla  rivers  in  the 
north.  The  higher  Sierras  all  along  this  territory,  and  certain 
foothill  regions  in  the  south,  were  occupied  by  Indians  belonging 
to  the  Shoshonean  family.  The  great  level  stretch  of  valley 
throughout,  and  in  most  cases  the  foothills  also,  were  occupied 
by  the  Yokuts.  A  detached  branch  of  the  family,  known  as  the 
Cholovone,  inhabited  a  small  area  on  the  east  bank  of  the  San 
Joaquin,  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockton,  considerably  nearer  the 
mouth  of  this  river  than  the  remainder  of  the  stock.  The  Cho- 
lovone are  perhaps  entirely  extinct  and  are  certainly  practically 
so.  Their  language  is  unknown  except  from  one  published  vocab- 
ulary, which  shows  it  to  have  been  a  Yokuts  dialect  not  very 
different  from  the  remainder  of  the  family. 

The  Yokuts  were  divided  into  a  large  number  of  groups  some- 
what resembling  small  tribes.  As  is  not  uncommon  in  California, 
each  of  these  groups  had  a  dialect,  but,  what  is  unusual  in  Cali- 
fornia, each  had  a  distinct  tribal  name  as  well.  The  various 
dialects  are  on  the  whole  closely  related.  Their  general  structure 
and  their  phonetic  system  are  virtually  identical.  There  is  also 
considerable  similarity  in  vocabulary.  It  is  probable  that  Indians 
from  Kern  river  and  from  Fresno  river  could  have  conversed, 
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and  that  they  could  have  learned  to  understand  each  other  per- 
fectly in  a  short  time.  The  greatest  divergences  in  vocabulary 
were  seemingly  shown  by  small  groups  geographically  or  other- 
wise more  or  less  isolated  from  the  others,  the  speech  of  the  more 
important  tribes  through  the  whole  range  of  territory  of  the 
family  differing  only  dialectically.  From  many  tribes  vocabu- 
laries have  never  been  obtained.  For  this  reason  the  grouping 
of  the  dialects  can  only  be  determined  approximately.  The  avail- 
able evidence  on  this  point  is  summed  up  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 
For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  state  that  there  were  two  main 
branches  of  the  family,  which  include  the  more  divergent  dialects 
peculiar  to  small  groups  such  as  the  Paleuyami  of  Poso  Creek. 
The  two  branches  have  been  here  called  the  Valley  division  and 
the  Foot-hill  division,  from  the  fact  that  the  former  includes 
nearly  all  the  valley  tribes  while  the  latter  consists  principally  of 
the  hill  tribes  on  Tule  river,  Kaweah  river,  Kings  river,  and  Dry 
creek. 

The  differences  between  the  vocabularies  of  the  many  dialects 
consist  both  of  phonetic  variations  of  words  and  of  radical  dif- 
ferences. Prominent  among  the  variations  are  vocalic  mutations. 
These  seem  to  be  similar  to  a  scheme  of  vowel  changes  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  means  in  the  language  of 
expressing  structure.  The  radical  differences  in  words  between 
dialects  that  on  the  whole  are  closely  related  are  sometimes  sur- 
prising, occurring  frequently  in  the  most  common  words,  such 
as  man,  woman,  person,  house,  stone,  eat,  and  sleep.  A  similar 
tendency  toward  as  marked  a  prevalence  of  radical  as  of  pho- 
netic differences  exists  in  the  dialects  of  other  linguistic  stocks 
in  California.  At  least  one  cause  of  this  feature  is  certainly  the 
universal  tabu  of  the  names  of  the  dead ;  but  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  this  cause  alone  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  extent  of 
the  phenomenon.  Among  the  Yokuts  the  people  speaking  one 
dialect  generally  understand  and  often  know  the  radically  dif- 
ferent words  of  other  dialects  though  they  do  not  use  them. 

We  owe  the  name  Yokuts  to  Stephen  Powers.  It  is  the  word 
denoting  person  or  people  in  the  majority  of  the  dialects  of  this 
linguistic  family,  but  in  the  usage  of  the  Indians  its  application 
is  not  confined  to  individuals  of  their  own  linguistic  family. 
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For  this  family  there  is,  as  might  be  expected,  no  native  name. 
The  exact  form  of  the  word  is  usually  yokote,  sometimes  yokots. 
Yokoch  would  therefore  be  the  most  accurate  general  orthog- 
raphy, provided  the  vowels  were  given  the  quality  of  continental 
open  o  and  spoken  short  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 
Yokut  is  of  course  only  a  false  English  singular. 

As  to  the  name  Mariposan,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  its  sole 
claim  to  acceptance  rests  on  the  employment  of  a  rule  of  pri- 
ority borrowed  from  the  system  of  modern  biological  technical 
nomenclature,  never  formally  or  generally  accepted  by  anthro- 
pologists, and  as  undesirable  to  attempt  to  introduce  into  eth- 
nology as  it  will  be  impossible  to  enforce  in  the  end.  It  is  de- 
rived from  Mariposa,  meaning  butterfly  in  Spanish,  the  name 
of  a  California  county  which  was  not  organized  until  after  the 
American  settlement.  This  county  may  once  have  contained  some 
Yokuts  Indians ;  but  in  its  present  smaller  extent  it  does  not  cover 
one  square  mile  of  what  is  known  to  have  been  Yokuts  territory. 

The  dialect  specially  investigated  is  that  of  the  people  calling 
themselves  Yaudanchi,  plural  Yowechani,  who  inhabited  the  foot- 
hill region  of  Tule  river.  By  most  of  their  neighbors  they  are 
called  Yaulanchi.  At  present  they  constitute  a  small  fraction 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  on  Tule  river  reservation, 
the  majority  being  Yauelmani,  a  tribe  originally  farther  south. 
It  has  seemed  best  to  avoid  confusion  by  first  treating  this  dialect 
alone  without  reference  to  other  dialects  in  regard  to  which  less 
complete  information  was  obtained,  and  then  to  follow  with  com- 
parative notes  on  such  material  as  was  obtained  from  these  other 
dialects,  thus  avoiding  duplication  of  presentation  as  much  as 
possible.  The  first  part  of  this  paper,  therefore,  consists  of  a 
discussion  of  the  phonetics  and  grammar  of  Yaudanchi,  fol- 
lowed by  a  vocabulary  and  interlinear  texts  in  the  same  dialect. 
In  part  second  are  given  comparative  grammatical  notes  on  the 
Yauelmani  dialect  of  Kern  river.  A  third  part  of  the  paper  deals 
more  briefly  with  various  other  dialects,  and  includes  a  number 
of  short  texts,  as  well  as  comparisons  and  summaries.  A  compar- 
ative Yokuts  vocabulary,  covering  all  the  dialects  from  which 
there  is  material,  has  been  reserved  for  inclusion  in  a  subsequent 
publication. 
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The  investigations  on  which  this  paper  is  based  were  begun 
in  1900  for  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  but  were  mainly 
made  in  1902,  1903,  and  1904  in  connection  with  the  Ethnological 
and  Archaeological  Survey  of  California  carried  on  through  the 
liberal  support  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  by  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  of  the  University  of  California. 


University  of  California, 
May,  1905. 
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I.     THE  YAUDANCHI  DIALECT. 

Study  of  the  Yaudanchi  dialect  was  begun  with  a  young  man 
named  Bob,  a  Wiikehamni  on  Tule  river  reservation.  The  Wiik- 
ehamni  dialect  is  almost  identical  with  the  Yaudanchi.  Most  of 
the  material  obtained,  including  all  the  texts,  is  from  Peter 
Christman,  a  man  about  sixty,  who,  both  as  a  boy  and  as  a  man, 
has  lived  for  years  with  the  whites,  and  speaks  English  fluently. 

PHONETIC    SYSTEM. 

u,  o,  a,  e,  i ;  %,  o,  a,  6,  ii. 
u,  6,  a,  e,  I;  u,  6,  a,  o,  ii. 


k 

k' 

g        x 

g' 

h 

tc 

tc' 

dj 

t- 

t-' 

d- 

t 

t' 

d 

n 

P 

P' 

b 

m 

c,s 

w,  y,  h. 

VOWELS   AND   VOCALIC   MUTATIONS. 

The  Yaudanchi  vowels  are  of  two  classes,  pure  and  impure.  The 
pure  are  the  five  vowels  ordinarily  distinguished,  spoken  clearly. 
E  and  o  are  open  whether  long  or  short.  A  with  the  quality  of 
American  a  in  bad  is  not  found.  The  impure  vowels  will  be 
familiar  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  neighboring  Shoshonean 
family  of  languages.  They  are  perhaps  due  to  rounding  of  the 
lips.  Though  they  have  a  certain  uniform  quality,  due  to  their 
similar  method  of  production,  which  makes  them  less  easily  dis- 
tinguishable one  from  the  other  than  are  the  pure  vowels,  they 
are  very  different  from  the  merely  obscure  brief  vowels  in  words 
like  our  better,  cotton,  madam,  pencil,  which  almost  lack  quality. 

Of  the  impure  vowels,  6  and  u  correspond  to  e  and  i  as  u,  o,  a, 
do  to  u,  o,  a.    This  is  true  with  a  reservation.    It  is  part  of  the 

Am.  Arch.  Eth,  2, 14. 
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system  of  vocalic  harmony  permeating  the  language  that  an 
impure  vowel  tends  to  cause  other  vowels  of  the  word  to  become 
impure.  "While  this  tendency  is  not  a  universal  law,  yet  it  is  so 
far  operative  that  there  are  few  polysyllabic  words  containing 
only  one  impure  vowel.  The  impure  vowels  may  accordingly  be 
either  induced  or  radical.  U  and  o  are  frequently  induced;  a 
possibly  always.  V  and  o  are  more  often  radical  than  induced. 
I  and  e  are  also  more  resistant  to  being  made  impure  by  the 
proximity  of  an  impure  vowel  than  are  u  and  o.  Finally  u  and 
o  appear  to  differ  more  in  quality  from  i  and  e  than  do  u  and  o 
from  u  and  o.  Even  though  they  lack  the  fullness  of  quality 
found  in  French  and  German  closed  ii  and  6,  yet  they  are  dis- 
tinctly ii  and  6  rather  than  i  and  e  sounds. 

Omitting  a,  which  is  uncommon  and  whose  relationships  are 
not  quite  clear,  the  nine  vowels  of  Yaudanchi  show  certain  group- 
ings and  affinities  with  one  another.  These  relationships  are  not 
always  consistent,  but  it  is  according  to  them  that  the  sympa- 
thetic vowel  changes  in  which  the  language  abounds  take  place. 

In  verb-stems  the  vowels  besides  a  fall  into  four  pairs,  each 
pair  consisting  of  the  two  pure  or  of  the  two  impure  vowels 
respectively  higher  and  lower  in  pitch  than  a :  u  and  o,  u  and  o, 
u  and  6,  and  i  and  e.  Upon  the  addition  to  the  verb-stem  of  a 
modal-temporal  suffix  containing  an  a,  a  vocalic  alteration  oc- 
curs in  the  first  and  sometimes  in  the  second  syllable  of  the  stem. 
The  vowel  of  this  syllable  is  changed  to  the  other  vowel  of  the 
same  pair.  U  becomes  o,  and  o  u;  and  similarly  in  the  other 
three  pairs,  as:  k'uik-un,  k'oik-ad;  k'on-ji,  k'un-e-ad;  ho'n-ji, 
hiiii-ad ;  ep-ji,  ip-ac.  Eadical  a  does  not  change  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  constituting  a  fifth  set  of  verb-stem  vowels.1 

The  same  vocalic  alternation  occurs  in  numerals  on  addition 
of  the  suffix  -in  as  in  verbs  before  an  a-suffix. 

In  the  noun  this  vocalic  law  is,  at  least  practically,  not  opera- 
tive. There  is  observable  in  nouns  the  general  tendency,  already 
mentioned,  and  not  confined  to  this  class  of  words,  for  impure 
vowels  to  induce  impurity  in  subsequent  vowels  in  the  same 


1  In  some  respects  a  balances  with  i  (just  as  the  verb-suffixes  are  either 
a  or  i) ;  the  second  syllable  of  certain  a-stems  varies  between  i  and  a,  agree- 
ing with  the  suffix:  amid-ji,  amad-ac. 
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word ;  and  there  is  a  still  less  rigorous  tendency  for  the  second 
vowel  of  the  stem  to  agree  with  the  first. 

In  certain  ways  the  language  seems  to  feel  u  and  o,  and  again 
i  and  e,  to  be  identical.  Thus  there  are  no  suffixes  containing 
e  and  o,  but  many  with  i  and  some  with  u;  evidently  u  and  o, 
and  i  and  e,  are  regarded  as  one  in  this  respect.  A  change  of 
the  possessive  case-suffix  -in  to  -un  occurs  as  well  on  nouns  whose 
last  stem  vowel  is  u,  as  on  those  that  have  o  preceded  by  u.  An 
occasional  objective  case-suffix  -i  takes  the  place  of  more  usual 
-a  most  frequently  when  the  stem  contains  either  an  o  or  u  fol- 
lowed by  either  an  e  or  i. 

There  are  a  few  special  relationships  of  vowels.  For  in- 
stance, almost  all  suffixes  have  either  a  or  i  as  their  vowel.1 
Under  certain  circumstances  a  and  i  also  show  a  further  corre- 
spondence. The  usual  objective  and  plural  suffixes  are  -a  and  -i ; 
but  in  a  number  of  cases  these  suffixes  become  respectively  -i 
and  -a.  A  phonetic  law  obtaining  in  the  plural  is  that  the  last 
vowel  of  the  noun  stem  becomes  either  i  or  a  according  as  the 
plural  suffix  is  respectively  -a  or  -i.  When  the  plural  suffix  is 
-i,  this  induced  ultimate  a  of  the  stem  may  be  replaced  by  e; 
but  this  substitution  of  e  can  occur  only  when  the  unaffected 
ultimate  vowel  of  the  stem  is  a  or  i.  Finally,  disyllabic  tricon- 
sonantal  verb  stems  in  a  have  their  second  vowel  a  when  the  stem 
is  followed  by  an  a  suffix  and  i  when  followed  by  an  i  suffix. 

There  is  some  differentiation  of  o  and  u  as  regards  their  in- 
fluence on  case  and  tense  suffixes.  U  in  the  stem,  or  o  followed 
by  u,  cause  the  possessive  -in  and  the  past  -ji  to  become  -un  and 
-ju.  U  and  u  in  the  stem  also  seem  to  produce  respectively  -un, 
-ju,  and  -un,  -jit.  0,  however,  and  probably  o  and  o  as  well,  pro- 
vided they  are  the  only  vowels  of  the  stem,  do  not  alter  these 
suffixes.  On  the  other  hand  o  in  the  stem,  if  unaccompanied  by 
other  vowels,  causes  the  objective  suffix  -a  to  become  -o,  while 
u  fails  to  produce  any  corresponding  effect. 

Vocalic  changes,  though  most  frequently  induced  in  the  stem 
by  suffixion,  occur  also  in  the  suffix  through  the  influence  of  the 

1  Besides  a  and  i,  only  u  occurs  in  suffixes.  E  and  o  and  all  the  impure 
vowels  do  not  occur  in  suffixes  except  as  directly  induced  from  a,  i,  or  u  by 
stem  vowels. 
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stem  vowels.  As  just  mentioned,  the  possessive  ease  suffix  -in 
and  the  verbal  past  suffix  -ji  regularly  become  -un  and  -ju  after 
u  stems  or  u-o  stems.  The  objective  suffix  -a  becomes  -o  after  o 
stems;  the  instrumental  -in  or  -ni  in  the  same  circumstances 
changes  to  -on.  The  future  and  participial  ending  -in  is  sub- 
jected to  the  variations  -en,  -on,  -un.  Monosyllabic  verb  stems 
in  u  that  changes  to  o  in  this  tense,  take  -en ;  so  do  i  stems,  and, 
for  unexplained  reasons,  a  few  a  stems.  Monosyllabic  o  stems 
take  -un;  monosyllabic  u  stems,  -on;  disyllabic  u  stems,  -un; 
but  disyllabic  o  stems,  and  some  monosyllabic  ones,  retain  -in 
unchanged.  It  is  evident  that  the  mutation  of  this  verbal  suffix 
takes  place  under  rules  resembling  those  applying  to  the  verb 
stem  itself  when  i  and  a  suffixes  respectively  are  added,  since  u 
stems  are  followed  by  o  or  e  in  the  suffix,  o  stems  by  u  or  i,  i 
stems  by  e,  e  stems  by  i,  and  a  stems  generally  by  what  must  be 
regarded  as  the  normal  or  unmodified  vowel,  i;  so  that,  except- 
ing a,  the  vowel  of  the  suffix  tends  to  be  opposed  to  the  vowel 
of  the  stem.  The  more  derivational  intransitive  suffix  -in-  is  also 
subject  to  modification  by  the  stem,  being  sometimes  subjected 
to  the  tendency  of  contrast  and  in  other  cases  assimilated  to  the 
stem-vowel. 

Laws  of  vocalic  harmony  are  thus  not  only  operative  from 
stem  to  suffix  but  also  from  suffix  to  stem. 

The  vocalic  changes  in  suffixes  are  undoubtedly  connected, 
either  as  cause  or  as  effect,  with  the  fact  that  with  two  excep- 
tions, the  locative  and  the  reflexive,  all  suffixes  that  are  in  any 
way  formal  or  grammatical  contain  only  a  or  i  as  vowel.  Of  these 
two  vowels,  i  is  susceptible  to  considerable  change,  being  espe- 
cially liable  to  assimilation  by  u  in  the  stem  and,  where  what 
may  be  called  the  law  of  vocalic  contrast  in  balanced  pairs  ob- 
tains, changing  to  e,  o,  u,  u,  and  ii.  A  on  the  other  hand  is  much 
more  stable  as  a  suffix  vowel,  being  practically  unmodified  except 
for  some  assimilation  by  stem  o. 

The  different  harmonic  laws  of  Tokuts  are,  each  by  itself, 
simple  rather  than  intricate  and  observed  with  considerable 
regularity;  their  complexity  is  due  to  their  number.  The  rules 
for  the  change  of  the  verb-stem  do  not  apply  at  all  to  the  noun. 
The  addition,  to  certain  stems,  of  one  and  the  same  suffix  to  indi- 
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cate  both  the  objective  and  the  plural  has  quite  different  effects 
on  the  stem-vowel  according  to  the  significance  of  the  suffix. 
Nibetc  becomes  nibetc-i  and  nebatc-i ;  napac,  napac-a  and  napic- 
a ;  mukac,  mokc-i  and  mukec-i.  Similarly  -i  added  to  onmid  to 
denote  the  plural,  forms  onemad-i ;  when  added  to  designate  the 
death  of  the  connecting  relative,  it  makes  onimid-i.1  The  vocalic 
changes  occurring  in  suffixes  show  the  same  degree  of  variability. 
The  possessive  noun-suffix  -in  is  changeable  only  to  -un,  and  that 
only  by  u  in  the  stem.  The  verbal  future-suffix  -in  is  changed  to 
-en  by  u  and  i,  to  -on  by  u,  to  -un  by  o.  The  numeral  suffix 
-In  is  never  changed.  The  verbal  temporal-modal  i  suffixes  -in, 
-ji,  -ite,  change  their  vowels  differently;  for  instance,  buk-en, 
bok-ji;  t-un-on,  t-on-ju;  k'am-en,  k'am-ji,  k'am-atc.  The  change 
to  the  opposite  stem-vowel  within  the  balanced  pair  occurs  in 
verbs  before  a-suffixes ;  in  the  numeral  before  -in.  The  vocalic 
mutations  in  the  language  can  therefore  not  be  regarded  as  due 
to  a  single  complex  system  of  harmony  which  is  always  equally 
operative  and  differs  in  its  results  only  through  dissimilarity 
of  circumstances.  It  is  evident  that  there  exists  a  general  ten- 
dency toward  vocalic  harmony  which  takes  form  differently  not 
only  according  to  phonetic  influences  but  in  accord  with  logical 
differences,  such  as  the  grammatical  categories  and  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  parts  of  speech.  The  Tokuts  vocalic  system  thus  is 
arbitrary  rather  than  phonetically  automatic,  and  appears  to  be 
influenced  as  much  by  impulses  to  express  linguistic  forms  as  by 
purely  physiological  habits. 

The  chief  vocalic  changes  in  the  stem  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

In  the  verb  the  vowels  are  grouped  in  pairs,  with  the  same 
respective  relation  existing  between  the  members  of  each  pair; 
and,  most  regularly  in  monosyllables,  each  vowel  changes  to  the 
opposite  one  of  its  pair  according  as  suffixes  containing  a  or  i 
are  added;  as,  ep-ji,  ip-ac;  ho'n-ji,  Mn-ac;  uk-un-ji,  ok-n-ac; 
hop  ltd- ji,  hiipod-at;  yom-un(  for  yom-in),  yum-ad. 

In  the  numeral  an  identical  change  accompanies  the  suffixion 
of  animate  -in:  copi-n,  cupe-in;  tcudip-i,  tcodep-in. 

In  the  noun  this  form  of  harmony  does  not  seem  to  exist.    On 

1  See  p.  201. 
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the  suffixion  of  -i  or  -a  to  indicate  the  plural,  the  last  vowel  of 
the  stem  turns  respectively  to  -a  or  -i,  accompanied  by  opposite 
tendencies  affecting  the  quantity  and  accent  of  the  preceding 
part  of  the  stem :  ne'ec,  nea'c-i ;  o'nmid,  one'mad-i ;  na'at,  na'it-a ; 
napa'tum,  na'ptim-a. 

In  terms  of  relationship,  the  suffixion  of  -i  to  indicate  that 
the  person  through  whom  the  relationship  or  connection  exists 
is  no  longer  living,  turns  the  two  last  vowels  of  the  stem,  what- 
ever they  are,  to  i :  onmid,  onimid-i ;  napatum,  napitim-i ;  onpoi, 
unipiy-i. 

Without  the  stimulus  of  suffixion,  and  accompanied  by  no 
other  change,  vocalic  mutations  occur  between  the  forms  of  verbs 
and  nouns  derived  from  the  same  radical:  cokud,  pierce;  cikid, 
arrow;  muyuk,  whirl;  moyak,  whirlwind. 

Finally,  vowel  mutations  are  often  the  only  changes  occur- 
ring between  dialects  in  certain  words :  hitec,  hiitac,  wood. 

Accompanying  the  vocalic  mutations  and  allied  to  them  is  a 
frequent  metathesis  of  vowels  as  regards  consonants,  and  an  ap- 
pearance and  disappearance  of  them  between  consonants.  Hat'- 
pa-ni,  four,  on  the  suffixion  of  -in  becomes  hat'-op-In;  the  verb 
root  pitid  with  suffix  -ac  becomes  petd-ac;  hiwet,  heut-ad;  the 
verb  stem  tcadix  with  the  intransitive  derivative  -in  takes  in 
different  tenses  the  forms  tcadax-n-ad  and  tcadx-in-ji.  The 
noun-stem  onmid  becomes  in  the  objective  and  other  cases  un- 
imd-,  in  the  plural  onemad- ;  axid  becomes  respectively  axd- 
and  axed-.  The  stem  ent-im,  sleep,  as  in  ent-im-ji,  becomes  inet- 
m-ac,  and  analogy  with  other  verb  stems  makes  it  possible  that 
even  the  apparent  stem  ent-im  is  transposed  from  a  radical 
net-im.  One  form  of  verbal  reduplication,  or  rather  monosyl- 
labic stem-duplication,  consists  of  a  doubling  of  the  syllable  with 
a  transposition  of  the  vowel  of  the  second  syllable  between  the 
two  stems:  ka'm,  ka'm-ji,  ka 'm-a-k 'm-ac ;  t'uy,  t'ui-ju,  t'ui-t'ui, 
and  t 'uy-u-t 'y-uwuc ;  day,  dai-ji,  dai-dai,  and  day-a-dy-ac. 

On  the  other  hand  metathesis,  induction,  and  suppression  of 
consonants  are  as  rare  as  they  are  common  in  vowels. 

Doubling  of  vowels  as  an  accompaniment  of  length  is  not  in- 
frequently discernible,  but  is  less  marked  than  for  instance  in 
Yuki  and  some  other  American  languages. 
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Diphthongs  may  be  said  scarcely  to  occur  in  the  language. 
Ai,  au,  oi,  ui,  eu,  iu  occur,  but  almost  invariably  either  finally, 
where  they  may  be  the  natural  result  of  original  y  or  w;  or 
before  vowels,  where  their  second  elements  almost  certainly  rep- 
resent y  or  w;  or,  if  before  consonants,  it  is  in  cases  in  which 
the  second  element  of  the  diphthong  can  be  shown  to  be  the  rem- 
nant of  a  stem  y  or  w  intermediate  between  two  vowels;  as  in 
heut  from  the  stem  hiwet.  Two  verb-stems,  waik  to  lose  and  waid 
to  breakfast,  apparently  contain  radical  diphthongs.  Guiha  and 
koiwoc  are  more  doubtful  cases  in  nouns.  As  waid  forms  waid-ji 
but  waad-ad,  it  may  be  that  it  stands  for  disyllabic  wayid,  which 
should  according  to  rule  become  wayid-ji  and  way  ad-ad;  so  that 
even  if  this  diphthong  is  radical  it  is  treated  in  the  application 
of  the  system  of  vocalic  harmony  as  if  it  were  a  disyllabic  Cer- 
tainly the  majority  of  the  not  very  abundant  diphthongs  in  the 
language  are  resolvable  into  a  simple  vowel  plus  y  or  w. 

CONSONANTS. 

Surds,  sonants,  and  aspirates  are  found  in  all  the  five  series 
of  sounds  that  will  be  described.  Nasals  occur  corresponding 
to  k,  t,  and  p ;  spirants  exist,  other  than  sibilants,  only  in  the  k 
series.  The  k  spirants  however  are  both  surd  and  sonant.  W, 
y,  and  h  are  the  only  other  consonants  in  the  language,  the 
Taudanchi  dialect  having  lost  an  1  existing  in  most  other  Yokuts 
dialects.  The  aspirates  are  not  violently  stressed,  but  are  never- 
theless easily  distinguishable  from  the  unaspirated  surds.  The 
sonants  differ  less  from  the  surds  than  in  English  but  more  than 
in  some  Indian  languages.  They  are  distinguished  from  the 
surds  with  less  difficulty  than  is  the  case  in  Costanoan,  Washo, 
and  certain  Shoshonean  dialects. 

The  gutturals  are  formed  far  back.  Unfamiliar  combina- 
tions of  sounds  pronounced  with  English  k  were  reproduced  by 
an  Indian  fluently  familiar  with  English  by  tc  and  even  palatal 
t-.  There  is  a  possibility  than  in  certain  words  velar  k  (q) 
sounds  occur ;  the  difference  between  these  and  the  more  anterior 
gutturals  is  however  in  any  case  slight,  and  only  one  k  has  been 
written. 
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The  palatal  compound  consonants  tc,  tc'  and  dj  have  been 
here  included  among  simple  sounds  because  the  language,  like 
most  languages  that  possess  these  sounds,  regards  and  treats  them 
as  simple. 

Two  classes  of  t  sounds  exist,  the  tongue  contact  in  one  being 
below  and  the  other  above  that  in  English  t.  T  is  interdental. 
T-  is  postalveolar  or  more  probably  even  palatal,  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  however  appearing  to  be  bent  down  towards  the  lower 
teeth.  In  quality  this  sound  is  quite  close  to  tc.  Very  often, 
as  in  t-e,  house,  t-  has  an  r-like  quality,  which  has  caused  it  to 
be  written  tr  in  many  Yokuts  vocabularies.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  this  r-like  t-  represents  a  sound  distinct  from  the  ordi- 
nary t-.  Only  one  t-  has  therefore  been  written.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  n,  c,  and  j  belong  to  the  interdental  or  palatal  class. 
In  a  few  cases  c  has  something  the  quality  of  r-like  t-,  as  in 
cr6opin,  three,  which  may  perhaps  be  c-oopin,  with  c-  correspond- 
ing to  t-  as  c  to  t. 

The  sibilants  are  surd  c  and  sonant  j.  It  seems  that  these 
represent  sounds  intermediate  respectively  between  English  sh 
and  s  and  zh  and  z ;  though  nearer  sh  and  zh  than  s  and  z.  Both 
c  and  s  have  actually  been  written  in  recording  the  language. 

Most  Yokuts  dialects  possess  an  1,  which  in  Yaudanchi  has 
become  uniformly  d.  L  is  pronounced  without  difficulty  by  the 
Yaudanchi  and  a  few  words  containing  1,  mostly  nouns,  such  as 
limik,  the  prairie  falcon,  occur  in  the  Yaudanchi  texts  obtained. 
These  words  have  entered  the  dialect  through  the  interchange 
of  songs  and  traditions,  and  through  intercourse  between  the 
small  tribal  groups.  This  intercourse  has  of  course  been  in- 
creased since  Indians  of  several  dialects  have  lived  together  on 
a  small  reservation.  There  is  not  a  Yaudanchi  verb,  pronoun,  or 
adverbial  particle  containing  an  1.  Even  the  nouns  usually  pro- 
nounced with  1  are  accepted  as  correct  when  spoken  with  d;  as 
dimik,  prairie  falcon. 

Probably  all  the  sounds  of  the  language  can  appear  initially, 
finally,  or  medially.  A  few  of  the  less  common  consonants  such 
as  g  and  j  have  not  been  found  finally  or  initially,  no  doubt 
through  incompleteness  of  material.  W,  y,  and  h  when  final  be- 
come u,  i,  or  ' ;  they  occur  finally  on  stems. 
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Just  as  actual  diphthongs  are  uncommon  and  radical  ones 
probably  entirely  absent,  so,  while  combinations  of  consonants 
are  moderately  frequent,  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  occurrence 
in  stems.  Combinations  of  consonants  never  exist  initially  and 
scarcely  ever  finally;  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  case  of 
their  occurrence  medially  which  cannot  be  either  positively  laid 
to  suffixion  or  which  is  not  subject  to  suffering  the  appearance  of 
a  vowel  between  the  two  consonants  in  certain  grammatical  forms 
of  the  stem.  As  unmodifiable  particles  also  show  no  double  con- 
sonants, and  as  no  words  ever  possess  combinations  of  three 
consonants,  it  is  clear  that  radically  the  language  is  without 
combinations  of  consonants  and  that  actual  occurrences  of  such 
are  due  either  to  composition  or  to  the  laws  of  vocalic  interinflu- 
ence  and  change. 

Consonantal  changes  are  as  rare  as  vocalic  mutations  are  fre- 
quent. There  are  no  consonantal  harmonies  or  assimilations. 
N  becomes  d  in  the  objective  of  tacin,  those :  tacd-i ;  as  is  proved 
by  the  dual  tacik,  tack-i.  Instances  such  as  this  are  however 
almost  without  parallels.  If  tcox,  skunk  and  tcukit,  stink,  are 
from  the  same  radical,  there  is  an  instance  of  mutation  between 
spirant  and  surd ;  but  the  derivation  is  uncertain. 

STRUCTURE   OF   THE   SYLLABLE. 

Stems  and  words  occasionally  begin  with  vowels,  and  not 
infrequently  end  in  them.  A  few  common  suffixes  such  as  -a, 
-i,  -u,  -ji,  considerably  increase  the  number  of  vocalic  endings. 
The  typical  syllable  however  consists  of  consonant,  vowel,  and 
consonant.  This  is  the  form  of  the  majority  of  verb  stems: 
t'uy,  duy,  toj,  t'ic,  t-un,  tcup,  ka'm,  xatc,  xot,  wot-,  naw,  dox, 
pitc',  hon.  Of  the  disyllabic  verb  stems  the  majority  show  the 
form :  consonant,  vowel,  consonant,  vowel,  consonant ;  as :  t-anit, 
kuyuk,  xapit,  hutok,  nokum,  dapay,  tanay,  tcadix,  dadik, 
dixid.  Many  nouns  can  be  derived  from  stems  of  similar  con- 
struction, mainly  disyllabic  and  triconsonantal :  t-iinick,  muk  'ac, 
wit'ep,  nibetc,  butcon,  wutofi,  natet,  t-unot,  tcayax,  napaj,  ontip, 
podut,  yawud,  cokod,  detcip.  It  would  be  unfounded  to  say  that 
these  forms  are  more  original,  that  is  earlier  in  time,  than  such 
less  symmetrical  forms  of  the  same  stems  as  -ut'y-,  t-ant-  and 
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t-Mnk-.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  unconscious  feeling  of  the  lan- 
guage is  that  t'uy,  t-afiit,  t-iinuk  are  the  normal  or  characteristic 
forms  of  these  stems,  whatever  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of 
modifications.  And  such  unconscious  linguistic  feeling,  as  re- 
vealed in  phonetic  and  structural  treatment,  is  all  the  basis  of 
existence  that  roots  have  and  on  which  it  is  justifiable  to  try  to 
determine  them. 

ACCENT   AND   ENCLITICS. 

Stress  accent  of  separate  words  is  not  very  marked.  It  is 
partly  dependent  on  quantity  of  vowels.  Nearly  every  vowel 
that  has  been  written  long  in  the  ultimate,  penult,  or  antepenult 
carries  what  appears  to  be  the  word  accent.  There  are  a  few 
exceptions  such  as  pa't-ujac.  Unsuffixed  words  without  long 
vowels  most  frequently  are  accented  on  the  penult,  sometimes 
on  the  antepenult.  Suffixes,  reduplication,  and  the  appearances 
and  disappearances  of  stem  vowels  contingent  upon  suffixes,  af- 
fect the  accent  considerably.  From  tan  are  formed  ta'n-ji  and 
tan-a'c ;  from  t'uy,  t'u'i-ju,  t'uy-u'-t'y-uwnc,  and  t'oy-a'-t'y-aC; 
from  o'ka,  o'kaj  and  ukh'c;  from  wi't'ep,  wit'e'p-in  and  wit'i'p- 
hatc;  from  napa'tum,  na'patm-a  and  napti'm-a;  from  o'ntip, 
uni'tpa,  one'tapi,  uni'tipi;  from  a'nt-u,  anu't-wa;  from  in'jij, 
ine'jaji  and  ine'cnad.  The  system  of  vocalic  mutations  charac- 
terizing the  dialect  is  more  or  less  connected  with  the  accent  of 
words,  and  may  be  causally  dependent  upon  it. 

Certain  pronouns  and  monosyllabic  particles  are  accentless 
and  more  or  less  enclitic.  They  tend  to  draw  the  accent  of  pre- 
ceding words  toward  themselves.  Several  enclitics  together 
form  a  group,  the  first  member  of  which  derives  an  accent  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  followed  by  the  others.  Among  the  words 
that  show  most  tendency  toward  enclitism  are:  the  personal 
pronouns,  which,  if  both  subjective  and  objective  are  present, 
regularly  join  into  a  group  with  one  accent;  the  possessive  pro- 
nouns, which,  if  postposed,  are  clearly  joined  to  the  preceding 
word;  and  the  negative,  interrogative,  and  future  particles  am, 
hin,  and  hi.  Examples  are:  a'm-na-mam-hi  duyo'n,  not-I-thee- 
will  eat;  duyo'n  na-mam-hi,  eat  I-thee-will;  yi'una-an,  wife-his; 
li'mik-na,  li'mik-na,  I  am  limik,  I  am  limik.     In  these  phrases 
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only  the  marked  syllables  are  stressed,  so  that  a'm-na-mam-hi 
duyo'n  has  the  phonetic  character  of  two  words  instead  of  five. 
The  influence  of  these  enclitics  on  the  accent  of  words  ordinarily 
independently  accented  is  shown  in :  xi'  nim  ama/ditc,  he  is  my 
helper,  as  compared  with  taxna'd-na  amadi'tc-mam,  come-I  (to) 
help-thee.  On  the  whole  the  accent  of  the  isolated  word  tends  to 
disappear  in  connected  speech  as  against  the  accent  of  the  phrase 
or  sentence. 

SUMMARY. 

Altogether  the  Tandanchi  phonetic  system  is  regular  and  sim- 
ple in  content.  It  contains  no  difficult  or  violent  sounds,  and  be- 
sides the  impure  vowels  and  the  palatal  t-  consonants  none  that 
are  uncommon  in  other  languages.  It  is  free  from  accumu- 
lation of  either  vowels  or  consonants  and  tends  to  a  simple  alter- 
nation of  consonant  and  vowel.  The  consonants  are  unusually 
permanent  and  unaffectable  by  each  other  or  vowels.  In  vowels 
well  developed  and  important  harmonies  obtain;  but  these  are 
not  so  much  results  of  meaningless  phonetic  interaction  as  means 
of  grammatical  form. 


STRUCTURE. 

Structurally  Yokuts  is  very  simple.  Composition  exists  to 
an  insignificant  extent.  A  few  derivational  non-formal  suffixes 
occur  sporadically,  but  no  precise  meaning  can  be  determined 
for  most  of  them.  There  is  not  a  prefix  in  the  language.  Such 
affixes  to  the  verb  as  express  instrument,  position,  motion,  and 
even  the  object  in  certain  American  languages,  are  entirely  lack- 
ing. There  is  no  incorporation  of  pronouns  in  verb  or  noun. 
The  appositional  type  of  structure  in  which  pronominal  affixes 
hold  together  the  sentence,  or  the  more  extreme  one  in  which 
practically  every  word  capable  of  grammatical  form  exists  only 
with  a  pronominal  affix,  is  almost  without  even  reminiscences  in 
Yokuts.  For  an  American  language  it  shows  little  verbal  subor- 
dination, the  sentence  structure  being  quite  simple.  Altogether 
the  highly  complex  and  synthetical  structure  found  in  some 
American  languages,  and  often  thought  to  be  characteristic  of 
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them  as  a  group,  is  absent,  and  although  certain  ideas  are  ex- 
pressed by  formal  means  which  our  own  languages  would  not 
thus  express,  the  Yokuts  language  on  the  broad  lines  of  its  struc- 
ture, as  compared  with  some  of  the  more  widely-spoken  Ameri- 
can languages  such  as  Eskimo,  Athabascan,  Algonkin,  Iroquois, 
and  Maya,  is  superficially  not  very  different  in  type  from  the 
Indo-European  languages. 

MEANS   OP   EXPRESSION   OP   GRAMMATICAL   STRUCTURE. 

Three  means  are  employed  for  the  expression  of  form.  First, 
reduplication,  which  is  relatively  unimportant.  Second  suffixa- 
tion,  which  though  not  very  extensively  developed  is  the  most 
used  means  of  structural  expression ;  and  third,  vocalic  mutation. 
In  the  derivation  of  stems  or  words  vocalic  mutation  sometimes 
occurs  without  any  further  change ;  but  as  a  means  of  gram- 
matical form  it  exists  only  in  conjunction  with  reduplication  or 
suffixation,  of  which,  strictly,  it  appears  to  be  an  induced  accom- 
paniment, though  actually,  in  certain  cases,  it  produces  more 
striking  changes  in  words  than  either  of  these  processes  alone. 

A.     Reduplication. 

Reduplication  is  both  material  or  derivational  and  formal  or 
grammatical  in  its  function.  Some  nouns  are  already  dupli- 
cated or  finally  reduplicated  in  their  ordinary  form:  pon-pon, 
snow,  ca-ca,  eye,  hon-hofi,  heart,  tc'im-tc'im,  bat,  xam-am,  ribs, 
naj-oj,  mother,  nat-et,  father.  Some  verbs  are  also  reduplicated, 
usually  finally,  in  their  simplest  form:  tom-om,  lie.  Others  are 
reduplications  of  a  shorter  base  with  some  change  of  meaning: 
dan-afi,  listen,  from  dan,  hear;  g'o-g'o-c,  was,  lived,  from  g'o-ji, 
sat.  There  are  similar  adjectives:  inj-ij,  good,  is  shown  by  its 
objective  case  inij-ya,  for  inij-a,  to  be  a  final  reduplication  of  a 
stem  inij.  All  these  forms,  being  ungrammatical,  will  not  be 
further  considered  except  in  the  vocabulary. 

Grammatical  reduplication  of  fixed  stems,  to  express  not 
another  meaning  but  a  different  aspect  or  relation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  occurs  in  verbs  and  numerals.  It  is  absent  from 
nouns.  In  verbs  it  expresses  iteration  or  repetition ;  in  numerals 
distribution. 
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Verbal  reduplication  occurs  most  commonly  in  monosyllabic 
stems.  As  the  entire  stem  syllable,  with  or  without  mutation  or 
metathesis  of  the  vowel,  is  repeated,  the  process  is  strictly  one 
of  duplication  rather  than  of  reduplication.  This  duplication 
takes  two  forms.  In  the  imperative,  which  is  the  stem,  and 
before  modal  and  temporal  suffixes  containing  i,  the  stem  is 
duplicated  without  change  or  sometimes  with  a  lightening  of  the 
second  vowel  to  i :  am  dai-dai  min  napatma,  don 't  kick  your 
brother-in-law ;  duc-duc-wi  nan,  rub  me ;  t  'uy-t  'uy-ut,  was  shot 
many  times ;  na  max-max-ci,  I  gathered  constantly ;  cap-cap-it  na, 
I  was  whipped;  aj-ij  nan,  bite  me  several  times.  On  the  other 
hand,  before  the  temporal  suffixes  -ac  and  -ad,  and  before  the 
various  forms  of  the  reflexive  suffix  excepting  the  imperative 
reflexive,  only  the  first  of  the  pair  of  reduplicated  syllables  is 
identical  with  the  normal  stem  syllable.  This  is  followed  by  its 
vowel,  or  sometimes,  apparently  through  influence  of  the  a  of 
the  suffix,  by  a.  Upon  this  in  turn  follow  the  consonants  of  the 
reduplicated  syllable,  either  without  any  vowel  or  with  only  light 
short  i  between  them.  Thus :  kae-a-kc-ad  na,  I  am  whispering ; 
doy-a-dy-ac  ma,  you  ate;  hiamu  na  t'ec-a-t'c-ac,  long  ago  I  came 
out.  Contrasting  with  t  'uy-t  'uy-ut  are  t'uy-u-t'y-uwuc  and  t'oy- 
a-t'y-ac;  with  cap-cap-it,  cap-i-cp-uwic ;  with  dem-dim-ji,  dim-e- 
dm-ac ;  with  dai-dai,  day-a-dy-ac. 

A  third,  somewhat  intermediate  form  of  reduplication,  occurs 
on  unsuffixed  stems  other  than  imperatives.  A  stressed  vowel 
appears  between  the  two  reduplicated  syllables,  but  the  second 
of  these  is  not  deprived  of  its  vowel,  which  at  most  is  weakened 
to  i.  Thus  bok-6'-bik,  tud-6'-tud,  pud-o-pwd  from  the  stems  bok, 
tud,  and  pod.  Cap-a'-cap  namamhi,  I  will  whip  you  repeatedly, 
shows  this  form  as  contrasting  with  cap-cap-it  na  and  cap-i-cp- 
uwic. 

Reduplication  in  numerals  affects  only  the  first  syllable  of 
the  stem.  This  is  entirely  duplicated,  with  weakening  of  the 
vowel  in  the  second  syllable  to  i.  Po'n-oi,  co'p-in,  hat'-pa'-ni, 
two,  three,  four,  form  pon-pi'n-i,  cop-ci'p-i,  hat'-hii't'-up,  two 
each,  three  each,  four  each.  The  loss  or  modifications  of  the 
syllables  following  the  reduplicated  one  are  not  caused  by  the 
reduplication;  for  the  same  modifications  take  place  upon  the 
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addition  of  certain  suffixes, — another  instance  of  the  domination 
in  the  language  of  structural  motives  over  phonetic  ones. 

There  is  an  apparent  objective  case  reduplication  in  personal 
pronouns,  nan  from  na  and  mam  from  ma,  which  is  really  due  to 
summation  or  analogy. 

B  and  C.    Suffixion  and  Vocalic  Mutation. 

As  the  grammatical  use  of  reduplication  is  confined,  it  follows 
that  nearly  all  formal  expression  in  the  language  is  due  to  suf- 
fixion, extended  and  aided  somewhat  by  vocalic  mutation.  In 
view  of  the  large  part  left  to  this  process  to  fill,  it  is  surprising 
that  altogether  scarcely  thirty  formal  suffixes  have  been  found 
in  the  language.  As  this  number  includes  case  and  number 
suffixes  as  well  as  modal  and  temporal  ones,  it  is  evident  that  the 
economy  which  the  language  exercises  in  its  means  of  expressing 
form  extends  also  to  the  grammatical  ideas  expressed.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  language  is  therefore  necessarily  simple. 

List  of  Suffixes  Occurring  in  the  Language. 

Including  for  the  sake  of  completeness  a  few  purely  deriva- 
tional suffixes,  we  have  the  following  as  the  total  of  known  Yau- 
danchi  suffixes. 

Non-grammatical  suffixes : 

-oc,  forming  a  few  nouns,  such  as  t'uy-oc,  arrow,  from  t'uy 

shoot, 
-ud,  probably  forming  a  few  nouns,  such  as  t-un-oc-ud,  gate, 

from  t-ufi,  close, 
-it,  probably  meaning  place  of,  as  in  inet-m-it  sleeping  place, 
-i  or  -ui,  perhaps  forming  nouns  from  verbs,  as  padtt-i,  pestle, 

from  padtt-,  enter,  and  tcuduk-ui,  index  finger,  from 

tcuduk,  point,  select, 
-i,  on  certain  terms  of  relationship,  indicating  that  the  person 

through  whom  the  relationship  existed  is  dead, 
-in-in,  on  terms  of  direction  and  other  words,  meaning  people 

of:  xomot,  south,  xomt-in-in,  southerners, 
-am,  on  numerals,  meaning  ten  and,  -teen. 
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Semi-formative  verb  suffixes: 
-da-,  causative, 
-ta-,  frequentative, 
-tcin-,  -a-tcin,  desiderative. 
-cit-,  benefactive,  expressing  that  the  verbal  action  is  done 

for  the  object, 
-in-,  intransitive, 
-wic-  and  modifications  of  it,  such  as  -wid  and  -umdu-wic, 

reflexive. 

Modal-temporal  verb  suffixes: 
-ji,  preterite, 
-ac,  preterite. 

-in,  future  or  present;  also  participle, 
-ad,  continuative. 
-it,  passive. 

-nitc,  -afiitc,  future  passive,  and  active  verbal  object-noun, 
-itc,  noun  agent;  purposive, 
-ana,  participle. 

Suffixes  of  number: 

-i  (-a),  plural  in  nouns. 

-n,  -in,  plural  in  pronouns.1 

-k,  -ik,  dual  in  pronouns. 

-c-,  occurring  before  dual  and  plural  suffixes  of  demonstra- 
tive pronouns. 

-ate,  -hate,  diminutive,  plural  in  adjectives. 

An  occasional  plural  ending  -awayi  is  perhaps  material  rather 
than  grammatical  in  meaning.  Similar  is  -wadi,  on 
plurals  of  tribal  names. 

-hin,  collective  of  inanimate  nouns. 

Case  suffixes: 

-a  (-i),  objective  on  nouns,  •  verbs,  and  adjectives, 
-fi,  objective  on  demonstrative  pronouns, 
-wa,  perhaps  identical  with  -a,  found  only  as  the  objective 
ending  of  plural  personal  pronouns. 


1  The  plural  -in  of  pronouns  and  the  plural  or  collective  animate  -in  of 
numerals  may  be  identical. 
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-in,  possessive, 
-fi,  -fii,  instrumental, 
-u,  locative, 
-nit,  ablative. 

Suffixes  of  numerals  and  interrogative  pronouns: 

-in,  used  for  animate  subjective  substantival  numerals,  pos- 
sibly collective, 
-id,  adverbial,  signifying  the  number  of  times, 
-ak,  makes  interrogative  and  indefinite  pronouns  more  indefi- 
nite, 
-tci,  the  same ;  suffixed  to  -ak. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  which  has  already  been  discussed  that  all 
the  formal  suffixes  of  the  language  except  the  locative  and  re- 
flexive contain  only  the  vowels  a  and  i.  That  such  of  the  suf- 
fixes as  change  i  to  u  after  u  stems,  as  the  past  -ji  and  the  pos- 
sessive -in,  are  really  i  suffixes  and  not  of  indeterminate  vocalic 
content  becoming  i  or  u  according  to  the  vocalic  constitution  of 
the  stem  to  which  they  are  attached,  is  made  probable  by  the 
fact  that  o  stems  are  followed  by  the  normal  i  forms  of  these 
suffixes.  Analagous  facts  make  the  intransitive  -in  or  the  objec- 
tive -a,  which  appear  under  circumstances  as  -un,  -on,  -o,  seem 
to  be  true  normal  forms  subject  to  vocalic  modification  rather 
than  one  of  several  equally  undetermined  alternative  forms. 
This  view  of  course  applies  not  to  the  origin  and  history  of  these 
suffixes — of  which  nothing  is  known — but  only  to  the  feeling 
evinced  by  the  language  for  their  vocalic  content  in  its  treatment 
of  them. 


CATEGORIES   OP   GRAMMATICAL   FORM   EXPRESSED. 

As  the  means  of  expressing  grammatical  form  are  limited,  so 
the  morphological  categories  expressed  in  Tokuts  are  compara- 
tively few  in  number.  The  range  of  these  grammatical  ideas 
has  been  given  by  the  preceding  list  of  suffixes.  It  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows.  The  categories  finding  expression  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  are :  the  plural  in  animate  nouns  and  in  pronouns ; 
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duality  in  the  pronoun ;  cases,  including  an  objective,  a  posses- 
sive, an  instrumental,  a  locative,  and  an  ablative ;  distribution 
in  the  numeral,  and  distribution  or  repetition  in  the  verb;  the 
distinction  between  the  combination  of  the  first  and  second  and 
of  the  first  and  third  persons  in  the  pronoun;  animation,  and 
the  number  of  events,  in  the  numeral ;  and  a  causative,  frequen- 
tative, desiderative,  benefactive,  intransitive,  reflexive,  continua- 
tive,  purposive,  preterite,  future,  passive,  noun-agent,  and  par- 
ticiple in  the  verb.  There  is  no  indication  of  gender  other  than 
the  distinction  between  animate  and  inanimate  under  certain 
circumstances  in  the  numeral,  and  no  expression  of  person  other 
than  by  differences  of  stems  in  personal  pronouns.  All  the  gram- 
matical categories  enumerated  are  expressed  by  suffixes  accom- 
panied in  most  cases  by  vocalic  mutation,  except  the  category  of 
distribution  or  repetition,  which  is  indicated  by  reduplication. 

THE    NOUN. 

PLURAL. 

All  nouns  that  refer  to  persons,  and  only  such,  have  a  plural. 
Names  of  animals  seem  to  be  used  in  the  plural  in  certain  special 
circumstances.  For  instance  the  plural  of  nohoo,  grizzly  bear, 
is  the  same,  nohoo.  But  when  bear-doctors,  called  simply  grizzly 
bears,  are  spoken  of,  the  plural  form  is  noh'ica  or  nohoica.  Sev- 
eral such  plurals  of  names  of  animals  have  been  included  in  the 
consideration  of  the  methods  of  formation  of  the  plural,  though 
they  are  not  in  ordinary  use.  The  only  inanimate  plural  that 
has  been  found  is  t-e-awayi,  houses,  from  t-e.  The  suffix  -awayi 
occurs  also  in  nutc-awayi,  easterners,  mountaineers,  from  the 
singular  nut 'a,  but  its  true  meaning  is  unknown.  Generally 
speaking,  the  plural  in  Yokuts  may  be  said  to  be  confined  to 
words  designating  persons  of  various  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions, 
to  terms  of  relationship,  to  tribal  names,  and  to  noun  agents 
derived  from  verbs  by  the  suffix  -itc. 

A  dual  found  in  the  pronoun  is  without  an  equivalent  in  the 
noun.    To  designate  two  persons  the  plural  is  used. 

The  normal  plural  seems  to  be  formed  by  the  suffix  -i.  About 
one  noun  out  of  three  however  has  the  ending  -a.     What  deter- 

Am.  Aech.  Eth,  2,  15. 
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mines  the  choice  of  these  two  vowels  in  each  case  is  not  very  clear. 
Stems  with  all  classes  of  vowel-combinations  occur  proportion- 
ately about  equally  in  the  i-plural  group  and  in  the  a-plural 
group.  The  final  sound  of  the  stem  may  be  of  more  influence. 
All  stems  found  ending  in  an  -i  or  -u  which  appears  to  represent 
a  radical  -y  or  -w  take  the  ending  -i.  Outside  of  this  one  group, 
however,  there  is  again  no  regularity  in  the  constitution  of  either 
the  -i  or  the  -a  class.  The  majority  of  stems  in  -t,  -d,  -tc,  -n,  and 
vowels  are  followed  by  -i,  the  majority  in  -c  and  -m  by  -a,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  cases  contrary  to  both  these  tendencies. 
As  the  number  of  available  instances  of  the  plural  is  small  on 
account  of  its  restricted  use,  the  possibility  of  a  determination  of 
the  rules  governing  the  point  in  question  seems  problematical. 

A  number  of  stems  ending  in  a  vowel  appear  to  offer  diffi- 
culty to  the  addition  of  the  vocalic  suffix,  especially  as  the  lan- 
guage will  not  allow  the  plural  -i  suffix  to  become  -y  but  insists 
on  treating  it  as  a  full  syllable.  In  the  majority  of  such  cases 
of  vocalic  stem  endings  not  reducible  to  -y  or  -w,  a  c  or  tc  is 
introduced  before  the  plural  suffix  whether  this  is  -i  or  -a. 

Besides  suffixion,  stem-changes  mark  the  plural.  These  follow 
definite  courses  quite  different  from  the  phonetic  changes  occur- 
ring in  the  expression  of  other  formal  categories,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  latent  in  the  stem  for  use  in  the  plural  and  induced 
by  the  stimulus  of  the  suffix,  rather  than  as  the  direct  purely 
phonetic  consequence  of  the  addition  of  the  suffix.  On  the  suf- 
fixion of  -i,  the  last  vowel  of  the  stem — whatever  it  is — turns  to 
a;  on  the  addition  of  -a,  the  vowel  becomes  i.  Accompanying 
the  change  of  the  last  stem-vowel  to  a  is  a  tendency  to  lengthen 
the  latter  part  of  the  stem,  wherever  possible  by  the  introduction 
of  a  vowel  between  two  consonants,  and  to  a  shifting  of  accent 
toward  the  suffix.  Accompanying  the  contrasting  stem-change 
to  i  there  is  an  opposite  tendency  to  shorten  the  latter  part  of 
the  stem,  the  accent  advancing  toward  the  head  of  the  word,  and 
a  combination  of  consonants  being  frequently  formed  by  the 
dropping  out  of  the  middle  vowel  in  trivocalic  stems.  These 
two  opposite  changes  occur  quite  regularly  without  exception  or 
noteworthy  modification,  except  that  before  the  -i  suffix  the  final 
stem-syllable,  if  a  or  i,  may  become  e  in  place  of  a.    The  change 
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of  accent  occurs  with  less  regularity  than  that  of  the  quality  of 
the  final  stem- vowel ;  in  some  words  the  accent  even  appears  to 
alter  in  a  manner  the  opposite  of  the  usual  one. 

There  is,  especially  before  the  -i  suffix,  a  secondary  and  less 
regular  tendency  toward  vocalic  change  in  the  first  syllable  of  the 
stem,  resembling  the  vowel-mutation  occurring  in  the  stem  syl- 
lable of  verbs,  whereby  u  becomes  o  and  o  becomes  u,  with  corre- 
sponding equivalences  in  other  pairs  of  vowels.  In  trivoealic 
noun-stems  this  mutation  accompanying  the  plural  may  extend  to 
the  second  syllable.1  Nono,  plural  nune-i;  nip'ei,  nep'ay-i;  tcu- 
nut,  tcunot-a-tc-i.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  mutation  in  the 
first  syllable  of  the  stem  is  a  secondary  effect  of  the  suffix,  that  is 
to  say,  the  direct  result  not  of  the  addition  of  the  suffix  but  of 
the  alteration  of  the  vowel  of  the  final  stem-syllable  produced  by 
the  suffix. 

In  tribal  names  metathesis  of  a  vowel  in  reference  to  its  con- 
sonants is  common.  Banka-  becomes  banek-;  -tci-,  -ate-;  -mni-, 
-man- ;  bokni-,  buken-. 

Besides  the  changes  enumerated  there  are  a  number  of  more 
sporadic  ones  in  the  formation  of  the  plural,  such  as  the  loss  of 
final  consonants  (kou'tcu-n),  of  vowels  (hit-wai-u),  and  the  in- 
sertion of  d  (waksatci,  wake'sdatci,  unless  waksatci  represents 
waksadtci). 

The  various  modifications  of  the  stem  in  the  plural  are  shown 
in  the  following  list.  In  this  list  all  vowels  marked  long  bear  the 
word-accent.  In  words  containing  no  vowel  marked  long,  the 
accent  is  on  the  penultimate  vowel  or  diphthong  unless  specially 
indicated. 


1  If  stems  are  omitted  from  consideration  whose  first  vowel  is  a,  which 
is  not  susceptible  of  this  change,  and  if  monosyllabic  and  biconsonantal 
stems  are  also  excluded  because  their  vowels  on  account  of  their  proximity 
to  the  suffix  are  primarily  affected  by  the  law  of  i-a  balance  which  most 
fundamentally  characterizes  the  plural,  it  may  be  said  that  the  majority  of 
stems  taking  the  -i  suffix,  and  part  of  those  with  the  -a  suffix,  undergo  this 
mutation  of  the  first  or  second  stem  vowel  to  its  opposite  within  its  vowel- 
pair. 
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I-Plurals. 

man 

kou  'tcun 

kou  'tca-i 

woman 

muk  'ac 

muk  'ec-i 

young  man 

ndtco 

nutc&-i 

chief 

diya' 

de  'a-c-i 

medicine  man 

afit-u 

ant-aw-i 

widower 

hupana 

hopna-tc-i 

older  brother 

nibetc 

nebatc-i 

younger  brother 

neee 

neiac-i 

younger  sister 

noot 

noat-i 

son 

butcofi 

botcafi-i 

daughter,  child 

axid 

axed-i 

father's  sister 

giiiha 

guyo  'a-e-i 

bear 

duuxua 

dwwaxon-i 

panther 

wohocit 

wohocat-i 

wild  cat 

t  'ufiod 

t  'ufioad-i 

mother's  brother 

agac 

agec-i 

woman's  sister's  child 

axi 

axey-i 

maternal  grandmother 

t'ut'a 

t  'ut  'da-c-i 

paternal  grandmother 

bap' 

bap  'e-i 

great  grandfather 

hit^waiu 

hit^eway-i 

daughter-in-law 

onmid 

on5mad-i 

mother-in-law 

ontip 

onetap-i 

parent  of  child-in-law 

makci 

makec-i 

man's  wife's  brother 

nip'ei 

nep  'ay-i 

friend 

notci 

nuetc-i 

deer 

xoi 

xuy6a-c-i 

watcher  (teid,  guard) 

tied-itc 

teid-atc-i 

tribal  name 

yaudantei 

yowedtcan-i 

tribal  name 

bafikalatci 

bafie'klatc-i 

tribal  name 

tcoinok 

tcuyenak-i 

tribal  name 

yokod 

yuwekad-i 

tribal  name 

gawia 

gaweyay-i 

tribal  name 

wetcig'  it 

witcSg'  at-i 

tribal  name 

wimiltci 

wimelatc-i 

tribal  name 

yaudimni 

yowe'dman-i 

tribal  name 

tcoinimni 

tcuyenman-i 

tribal  name 

bokni'nuwad 

bukenwad-i 

tribal  name 

wowod 

wow6wad-i' 

tribal  name 

kawaija 

kaweije-tc-i 

tribal  name 

tcunut 

teundta-tc-i 

tribal  name 

tadji 

tadje-tc-ay-i 

tribal  name 

waksatci 

wake'sdatc-i" 

tribal  name 

tedamni 

tiedam-i 

tribal  name 

badwica 

bad6wac-i 

1  Wowud  means  stand,  from  the  radical  wud.    Wow6wadi  is  perhaps  not 
reduplicated  but  formed  by  development  of  -6-  into  -ow6-,  as  in  y-uwl-kadi. 

2  Or,  wake's-wadi,  resembling  the  plurals  kuma'tc-wadi  and  kuyet-wadi  of 
the  tribal  names  kumatcesi  and  koyeti. 
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A-Plurals. 

girl 

guyodum 

goyum-a 

old  person 

moxodo 

moxdi-tc-a 

older  sister 

naat 

nait-a 

mother 

najoj 

najuj-a 

father 

natet 

natit-a 

father's  brother 

komo'yie 

ko'myic-a 

mother's  sister 

mo'koi 

moko'i-o 

grandfather 

enac 

inac-a 

son-in-law 

napatum 

napti'm-a 

dog 

tce'jej 

tcija'j-a 

grizzly  bear 

nohoo 

fioho  'i-c-a* 

man's  sister's  child 

tca'yax 

tcayi'x-a 

woman 's  brother ' 

s  child 

napac 

napic-a 

father-in-law 

naxa'mic 

na'xmic-a 

dancer  (ka'm,  dance) 

ka  'm-atc 

ka  'm-itc-ha 

tribal  name 

wwktcamni 

wwka'tcmin-a 

tribal  name 

xocom-o 

xocim-a 

tribal  name 

monadji 

monadji-c-a 

tribal  name 

tulamni 

tula'-l-min-a 

Shoshonean 

malta 

malata-tc-a 

A  collective  -hin,  on  inanimate  nouns,  occurs  several  times  in 
a  text  given  in  Part  III. 

bokdo-hin         where  many  springs 
yapkan-hin       many  trees 
doxmad-hin      rock-pile 
tcodwon-hin     plains 


CASES. 

Nouns  are  used  with  five  case  suffixes,  an  objective  -a,  a  pos- 
sessive -in,  an  instrumental  -n,  a  locative  -u,  and  an  ablative  -nit, 
making  with  the  unaffixed  subjective  a  total  of  six  cases.  The 
same  suffixes  are  attachable  to  verb  stems  used  as  nouns,  to  verbal 
derivatives,  and  to  verbal  forms  used  participially.  That  these 
verb  forms  with  case  suffixes  are  no  longer  verbs  but  nouns  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  their  logical  subject  is  in  the  possessive 
case.  Adjectives  take  at  least  the  objective,  personal  pronouns 
the  locative,  and  demonstratives  and  interrogatives  all  the  suf- 
fixes except  the  objective,  for  which  they  substitute  a  suffix  pecu- 
liar to  themselves. 


1  Or  fioh  'i-c-a. 
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The  employment  of  these  cases  is  on  the  whole  indicated  by 
their  names,  there  being  few  special  idiomatic  uses. 

The  objective  seems  to  be  used  with  prepositional  words: 
atc'e-u  yapikn-a,  close  to  the  tree,  padu-unun  nim  podt-a  inside 
my  body,  pena-u  idk-a,  near  the  water.  The  true  nature  of  these 
prepositional  words  is  however  not  clear ;  padu-unun  is  evidently 
the  intransitive  participle  of  the  stem  padw  to  enter;  atc'e-u  and 
pena-u  seem  to  be  locatives  of  unknown  stems. 

The  possessive  gives  the  appearance  of  being  used  as  subject 
in  certain  clauses  where  it  is  really  the  grammatical  regimen  of 
a  verbal  noun.  Thus  okac  na  kou'tcun-un  duy-a,  I  saw  the  man 
eat,  is  really :  saw  I  man 's  eating.  It  appears  that  after  a  passive 
the  instrumental  is  expressed  by  the  possessive :  aj-it  na  tcejej-in, 
I  was  bitten  by  a  dog,  and  waki-t  yet  tail  watak-in,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  one  pine-nut.  The  possessive  pronoun  of  the  third 
person  may  or  may  not  be  used  in  addition  to  the  possessive  case 
to  express  possessive  relation  between  nouns :  yiuna  an  limk-in, 
wife  his  prairie-falcon 's ;  but  the  possessive  suffix  is  never 
omitted. 

The  instrumental  is  used  in  two  special  constructions.  "What 
we  should  consider  the  direct  object  of  a  verb,  is,  when  this  verb 
contains  the  suffix  -cit,  for  the  benefit  of,  put  in  the  instrumental, 
the  person  benefited  being  treated  as  the  object  of  the  verb : 
max-cit-ji  nan  duy-ani,  he-got  me  with-food,  he  got  food  for  me; 
cuina-cti  nan  xe-iii,  buy  me  with-this,  buy  this  for  me.  After 
waki,  give,  the  person  which  we  treat  as  dative  is  in  Yokuts 
objective,  our  object  in  the  instrumental;  so  that  waki  can  be 
more  literally  rendered  by  our  "present"  than  "give":  waki-ji 
tan  (obj.)  ta-ni  tipdi-n,  he-presented  her  with-that  mountain- 
quail.  No  instrumental  of  personal  pronouns  has  yet  been  found, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  present  two  constructions  are  merely 
due  to  a  tendency  of  the  language  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  instru- 
mental in  personal  pronouns. 

The  locative  covers  a  wide  range  of  meaning — at,  in,  to,  on, 
in  fact  all  locative  ideas  except  the  ablative — and  refers  to  time 
as  well  as  space:  copin-au  opodo,  in  three  days;  nauuji  wit'ep-au, 
he  came  to  the  boy.  It  also  has  the  meaning  for,  on  account  of : 
mukc-iu  xe-u  toocnad  doowac,  on  account  of  this  woman  is  being 
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made  a  battle  (woman-at  this-at  is-making  battle)  ;  ukn-au  na 
nim  t-okit,  I  was  hit  for  drinking  (drink-at  I  my  hit-was)  ;  wi 
cox-ji  vaka,  ta-u  tin  tan  taudjata,  he-killed  cattle,  for-that  they 
him  killed.  The  construction  by  which  the  addition  of  the  loca- 
tive suffix  to  the  -ji  past-suffix  of  the  verb  makes  a  dependent 
temporal  clause,  the  subject  becoming  possessive,  has  already 
been  referred  to:  tan-ji-u  limk-in  moxodo  ent-im-ji,  while-went 
(went-at,  at  the  going  of)  prairie-falcon,  the-old-man  slept;  xi 
nan  amadac  tctixiite-n-au  nim,  he  me  helped  when  I  was  sick 
(sick-being-at  my).  Most  names  of  places  and  the  modern  names 
of  the  days  of  the  week  are  locatives:  tcit'at-iu,  a  place  name 
(tcit'at,  a  species  of  clover)  ;  xo-en-au,  sitting  at,  Sunday.  On 
numeral  stems  the  locative  suffix  gives  an  ordinal  adverbial  mean- 
ing: hat'pani,  four,  hat'pa-u,  the  fourth  time,  as  opposed  to 
hat '-pud,  four  times. 

As  some  of  these  case  suffixes,  such  as  the  objective,  are  en- 
tirely syntactical  in  function,  and  all  but  the  ablative  are  used 
at  times  as  purely  syntactical  means,  they  must  be  regarded  as 
true  cases  and  not  as  adverbial  postpositions.  Their  phonetic 
character,  their  effect  on  the  stem,  and  their  small  number,  also 
are  evidence  that  their  formal  force  and  content  far  outweigh 
their  material  significance.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  of  the  case- 
suffixes  ever  being  used  independently  of  a  noun  as  an  adverb 
or  preposition.  The  presence  of  these  cases  in  the  language  is 
naturally  allied  to  the  absence  of  incorporation  in  the  verb. 
While  similar  case-suffixes  are  found  in  many  Californian  lan- 
guages, usually  also  accompanied  by  lack  of  incorporation,  their 
number  in  these  languages  is  often  larger,  their  sense  more  spe- 
cific and  adverbial,  and  the  suffixes  themselves  in  their  phonetic 
form  are  more  like  independent  stems.  The  partial  resemblance 
of  the  terminatives,  inessives,  introessives,  comitatives,  simila- 
tives,  and  other  cases  in  Maidu,  Yuki,  Porno,  Washo,  and  other 
central  Californian  languages,  to  suffixed  prepositions,  cannot 
be  said  to  extend  to  Yokuts,  except  to  a  certain  degree  perhaps 
in  the  ablative. 
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Objective. 

The  objective  case  presents  considerable  phonetic  irregularity. 
Normally  it  seems  to  be  indicated  by  -a.  For  this,  -i,  -o,  and 
occasionally  -u  are  substituted  in  not  a  few  words,  and  a  large 
number  of  words  show  no  change  whatever  from  the  absolute  or 
subjective  form. 

Like  the  analogous  substitution  of  plural  -a  for  more  common 
-i,  the  cause  of  the  use  of  objective  -i  in  place  of  -a  is  not  clear. 
The  words  found  with  objective  -i  are  muk'ac,  nibetc,  natet, 
iweitc,  kaiu,  nahat-,  d-oxid,  owik,  t-e,  koyoyitc,  huc-widetc,  gok- 
widetc,  and  perhaps  koeoyi  and  makci;  there  are  no  doubt  a 
number  of  others. 

Objective  -o  is  found  on  monosyllabic  and  disyllabic  o  stems 
and  on  a  few  others  usually  containing  o  in  the  first  syllable  fol- 
lowed by  an  i  that  disappears  before  the  suffix ;  so  that  this  -o  is 
quite  clearly  due  to  influence  of  the  stem.  The  stems  taking  -o 
are  tot-,  t-ot-,  tcox,  najoj,  ucit,  odix,  bokid,  dopit-,  [domit] ,  cokod, 
and  perhaps  yonho  and  ilohoo. 

Objective  -u  occurs  on  noot,  perhaps  on  najoj  and  hutulu, 
and  on  three  stems  the  u  of  whose  last  syllable  disappears  before 
the  suffix,  tukuyun,  dumddumutc,  and  yipyeput-.  This  -u  is, 
like  -o,  due  to  the  influence  of  stem  u-o  sounds. 

The  objective  of  a  large  number  of  nouns,  at  least  one  in 
three,  is  without  any  suffix  and  identical  with  the  subjective. 
This  class  includes  terms  of  relationship,  names  of  persons,  ani- 
mals, parts  of  the  body,  and  natural  and  artificial  objects,  so 
that  it  is  not  in  any  way  determined  by  meaning.  While  phonetic 
form  and  to  a  certain  extent  probably  derivational  constitution 
are  evidently  the  causes  of  this  lack  of  an  objective  suffix  by 
such  nouns,  yet  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  are  not  act- 
ually explainable  in  these  ways,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstances. 

Most  duplicated  or  reduplicated  nouns  lack  the  objective 
suffix:  tcej-ej,  dog,  eoxcux  and  tcaktcak,  two  species  of  hawk, 
la 'la',  goose,  honhon,  heart,  dapdap,  leaf,  xam-am,  rib.  A  few 
duplicated  nouns  however  show  a  suffix,  such  as  tc  'imtc  'im,  bat : 
tc  'imitc  'm-a. 
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The  majority  of  nouns  ending  in  vowels  are  also  alike  in  the 
subjective  and  objective.  These  include  ndtco,  moxodo,  diya', 
hupana,  mokoi,  mai,  t'ut'a,  hit-wain,  onpoi,  xoi,  tcitceu,  coxgoi, 
k'ondjedja,  hoopa,  hayana,  upyayi,  yakau,  nootci,  katcau,  p'anuc- 
kai,  woxono,  t-ipni,  t'unoi,  tc'aiji,  oca,  t'ipeni,  k'aiyaat-u,  t'ukoi, 
tcoto.  The  final  vowels  of  several  of  these  nouns  are  quite 
strongly  resistant  to  suffixation,  as  is  shown  by  the  complete  loss 
of  this  vowel  in  the  possessive  (note-in,  hayan-in,  tcot-in),  or 
by  such  loss  of  the  vowel  with  accompanying  irregular  effects, 
especially  the  addition  of  tc  or  c,  in  the  plural  (moxdi-tc-a, 
hopna-tc-i,  t'ut'oa-c-i).  Nouns  with  vocalic  ending  taking  an 
objective  suffix  are  much  less  frequent  than  those  that  do  not. 
They  include  kaiu,  t-e,  aiit-u,  axi,  nip  'ei,  ti  'w,  matci,  t-udu,  tcudui, 
tel ;  and  probably  the  following,  in  which  the  final  vowel  seems  to 
be  repeated  to  form  the  objective  suffix:  caca,  guiha,  makci,  ko- 
coyi,  iiohoo,  yonho,  hutulu. 

Finally  a  considerable  number  of  nouns  ending  in  consonants 
do  not  change  in  the  objective:  komoyic,  enac,  t'ufiod,  agac, 
itwap,  bohad,  coyod,  t-ood,  tadxat-,  djamoc,  dgun,  pootc,  menitc, 
k'ewet,  kecik,  comot,  maiiad,  tcuyon,  mod-ak,  anac,  kiwec,  witcet, 
hoii-oc,  tcit'at,  bemamgutc,  godonkil,  djitcpaapu,  k'atcanat,  ku- 
yocud.  The  last  half  dozen  of  these  are  evidently  not  simple 
stems ;  and  while  their  origin  cannot  be  traced,  it  is  possible  that 
the  same  feeling  of  the  language  which  usually  prevents  the  addi- 
tion of  a  suffix  to  duplicated  and  reduplicated  nouns,  may  be 
operative  in  these  composite,  derivative,  or  onomatopoetic  words. 
But  for  the  great  majority  of  the  words  in  this  list  even  such  a 
tentative  explanation  is  not  available,  since  stems  which  are  ap- 
parently simple  and  which  have  the  same  vowels  as  those  here 
given,  or  the  same  consonantal  ending,  take  objective  suffixes. 

The  following  list  of  subjective  and  objective  forms  gives 
the  nouns  found  whose  objective  suffix  is  -a,  those  that  have  -o 
and  -u,  those  with  -i,  and  shows  the  scope  of  the  changes  in  the 
stem  and  the  extent  of  irregularities.  The  objective  case  less  its 
suffix,  or  sometimes  with  it — and  never  the  subjective  or  absolute 
form  of  the  noun — is  invariably  the  base  from  which  the  posses- 
sive, instrumental,  locative,  and  ablative  cases  are  formed. 
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English 

Subjective 

Objective 

man 

kou  'tcun 

kou  'tcun-a 

child 

wit'ep 

wit  'ep-a 

medicine-man 

ant-u 

aflut-w-a 

younger  brother 

neec 

neec-a 

older  sister 

naat 

naat-a 

son 

butcon 

butcon-a 

daughter 

axid 

axd-a 

son-in-law 

napatum 

napat  'm-a 

bear 

duuxun 

dwxn-a 

panther 

wohocit 

wahact-a 

man's  sister's  child 

tcayax 

tcayax-a 

woman's  sister's  child 

axi 

axi-a 

woman 's  brother 's  child 

napac 

napac-a 

grandmother 

bap' 

bap  '-a 

daughter-in-law 

onmid 

unimd-a 

father-in-law 

naxamic 

naxame-a 

mother-in-law 

ontip 

unitp-a 

brother-in-law 

nip'ei 

nip  'ey-a 

mountain-sheep 

diweeip 

diwecp-a 

rabbit 

ti'w 

ti  'w-a 

beaver 

topiik 

topk-a 

raccoon 

kwt.w 

kiit'ii-a, 

small  dark  rabbit 

matci 

matcy-a 

gopher 

hung'  ut 

hunuxt-a 

condor 

witc 

witc-a 

hawk,  sp. 

euxup 

cuxp-a 

prairie-falcon 

limik 

limk-a 

crow 

aduut- 

aduut'-a 

bird 

detcip 

detcp-a 

bat 

tc  'imtc  'im 

tc  'imitc  'm-a 

water-snake 

yax 

yax-a 

quail 

hummud 

humumd-a 

eye 

caca 

caca-a 

nose 

t.Mnwk 

t-wnk-a 

ear 

tuk 

tuk-a 

forehead 

t-iidu 

t-wdu-a 

skin 

tcudui 

tcudi-a 

bone 

tc'ii 

tc  'iy-a 

liver 

dip 

dip -a 

kidney 

tcinekit 

tcinekt-a 

vagina 

umut 

umta 

guts 

doc 

doc-a 

excrement 

bidik 

bid  'k-a 

tail 

gut 

gut-a 

tree 

yapkin 

yapikn-a 

water 

idik 

idk-a 

hunting  arrow 

cikid 

cikd-a 
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English 

Subjective 

Objective 

bow 

dayap 

daip-a 

town 

tdpic 

t-ipc-a 

world 

p  'aan 

p  'aan-a 

wife 

yiwin 

yiun-a 

body 

podut 

podt-a 

game  ball 

odot 

odot,  odot-a 

pestle 

padtti 

padwy-a 

cane,  reed 

kadkid 

kadikd-a 

fish 

dopit- 

dopt--o 

skunk 

tcox 

tcox-o 

squirrel 

yonho 

yofiho-o 

head 

toot. 

toot--o 

beUy 

t.ot. 

t'Ot--0 

hole 

cokod 

cokd-o 

mountain 

domit 

domt-o 

fire 

ucit 

oct-o 

pillow 

odix 

odx-o 

spring  of  water 

bokid 

bokd-o 

younger  sister 

noot 

n6ot-u 

mother 

najoj 

najoj -u1 

jackrabbit 

tukuyun 

tukuin-u 

animal  sp. 

dumodumutc 

dumodumtc-u 

owl 

hutulu 

hutulu-u 

lip 

yipyeput. 

yipiyapt-u 

woman 

muk  'oc 

mok'c-i 

older  brother 

nibetc 

nibetc-i 

father 

natet 

natet-i 

parent  of  child-indaw 

makci 

makci-i 

wolf 

iweitc 

iwetc-i 

coyote 

kaiu 

kaiiw-i 

eagle 

d.oxid 

d.oxd-i 

bald  eagle 

owik 

6k-i 

raven 

gok-udetc 

gok-udetc-i 

gopher-snake 

huc-udetc 

huc-udetc-i 

frog 

koyoyitc 

koyoyitc-i 

house 

t.e 

t-e-i 

The  nouns  that  do  not  change  for  the  objective  have  been 
previously  given. 

It  appears  from  this  list  that  the  considerable  changes  in  the 
stem  occurring  in  the  expression  of  the  plural  are  not  found  in 

1  Or  najoj-o. 
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the  objective.  As  a  rule  the  quality  of  the  stem  vowels  is  not 
affected  by  the  objective  suffix.  There  is  however  an  inclination 
to  drop  the  last  vowel  of  the  stem  before  the  suffix.  A  consid- 
erable proportion  of  nouns,  about  half,  indeed  do  not  show  this 
shortening;  but  when  monosyllables  and  stems  with  vocalic  end- 
ing, which  are  incapable  of  such  change  beyond  softening  i  and  u 
to  y  and  w,  are  omitted  from  consideration,  at  least  three  nouns 
out  of  four  are  seen  to  drop  their  last  stem  vowel  before  the 
objective  suffix.  Limik  makes  limk-a ;  cuxup,  cuxp-a ;  yiwin, 
yiun-a;  dtlx»n,  dwxn-a ;  owik,  6k-i;  wohocit,  wahact-a;  muk'ac, 
mok'c-i;  ucit,  oct-o.  The  exceptions  found  are  butcoii,  put-on, 
tcayax,  napac,  uahat-,  nibetc,  admit-,  odot,  gokudetc,  hucudetc, 
koyoyitc.  Not  infrequently  a  vowel  appears  in  the  middle  of 
the  word  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  one  in  the  last  syllable ; 
or  the  double  process  may  be  regarded  as  a  transposition  of  the 
vowel.  In  four-consonantal  stems  the  new  vowel  usually  appears 
between  a  double  consonant  in  the  middle  of  the  word :  ontip, 
unitp-a;  kadkid,  kadikd-a;  tc'imtc'im,  tc'imitc'm-a;  onmid, 
unimd-a ;  hung'  ut,  hunuxt-a.  In  such  cases  there  is  occasionally 
a  change  in  vowel  quality  also. 

The  word-accent  also,  which  is  no  doubt  causally  related  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  vowels  of  the  word,  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  objective  suffixes  as  by  the  plural  ones.  Whereas 
in  the  plural  the  accent,  according  to  the  suffix  added,  usually 
moves  forward  or  backward  in  the  word,  in  the  objective  it  al- 
most always  remains  in  place.  This  immovability  of  the  accent 
before  the  objective  suffix  is  no  doubt  connected,  either  as  cause 
or  as  effect,  with  the  tendency  of  the  normal  accent  to  rest  on 
the  penultimate  syllable  of  the  word,  and  the  tendency  of  the  last 
vowel  of  the  stem  to  be  lost  before  the  objective  suffix  as  its  equiv- 
alent, as  it  were. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  considerable  similarity  between  the 
plural  and  the  objective  suffixes, — respectively  i,  sometimes  a ; 
and  a,  sometimes  i, — does  not  extend  to  the  forms  assumed  by 
the  stems  to  which  these  suffixes  are  added.  On  some  words  the 
suffixes  are  actually  identical,  whereas  the  stems  differ  vocalically 
according  to  the  grammatical  meaning  of  the  suffix. 
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Meaning 

Subjective 

Objective 

Plural 

woman 

muk  'ac 

mok'c-i 

muk'ec-i 

older  brother 

nibetc 

nibete-i 

ne'batc-i 

parent  of  child-in-law 

makci 

ma'kci-i 

makec-i 

older  sister 

naat 

na'at-a 

nait-a 

man's  sister's  child 

tcayax 

tcayax-a 

tcayix-a 

woman's  brother's  child 

napac 

napac-a 

na'pic-a 

father-in-law 

naxamic 

naxamc-a 

na'xmic-a 

The  differences  in  the  objective  and  plural  forms  of  the  above 
words,  which  are  entirely  typical,  show  that  the  vocalic  changes 
in  the  stem  are  not  due  merely  to  the  direct  phonetic  effect  of 
the  suffix,  but  are  caused  rather  by  the  general  rules  of  formation 
for  these  two  categories;  the  specific  influence  of  the  suffixes,  if 
it  ever  was  dominant  at  all,  must  have  been  more  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  general  methods  of  formation  characterizing  the 
category,  and  in  stimulating  the  active  operation  of  a  process 
of  analogization,  than  exerted  on  the  particular  forms  of  stems 
existing  at  present. 

An  entirely  similar  case,  which  has  also  already  been  referred 
to  in  another  connection,  is  the  difference  in  stem  presented  when 
the  plural  suffix  -i,  and  the  derivative  suffix  -i  denoting  the  death 
of  a  connecting  relative,  are  respectively  added  to  the  same  stem : 
Meaning  Singular  Plural  Belative  dead 

Mother-in-law  ontip  onetap-i  unitip-i 

Daughter-in-law       onmid  on&mad-i  onimid-i 


Oilier  Cases. 

The  four  remaining  cases,  the  possessive,  instrumental,  loca- 
tive, and  ablative,  follow  the  objective  in  usually  causing  the 
loss  of  the  last  vowel  of  consonantally  ending  stems,  being  in 
fact  formed  from  the  stem  used  in  the  objective,  and  not  from 
the  absolute  or  subjective  stem-form.  Thus:  cikid,  cikd-a,  cikd- 
afi;  idik,  idk-a,  idk-au,  idk-anit;  limik,  limk-a,  limk-in,  limk-au; 
cuxup,  cuxp-a,  cuxp-un.  The  only  exception  found  is  cokod, 
hole,  objective  cokd-o,  locative  cokod-iu.  The  possessive,  instru- 
mental, locative,  and  ablative  agree  among  themselves  and  differ 
from  the  objective  in  being  always  expressed  by  a  suffix  and 
never  identical  with  the  subjective,  as  the  objective  is  in  many 
words. 
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The  possessive  ending  is  -in.  On  stems  whose  last  vowel  is  u, 
or  o  following  u  in  a  preceding  syllable,  -in  becomes  -un.  Mono- 
syllabic o-stems,  as  well  as  those  containing  ultimate  o  preceded 
by  any  vowel  except  u,  and  all  stems  whose  last  vowel  is  i,  e,  or  a, 
take  -in.  The  only  exceptions  are  noot  and  najoj,  which  form 
noot-un  and  najoj-un,  and  which  in  the  objective  also  take  -u 
and  -o  instead  of  more  regular  -o  and  -a.  Wohocit  takes  -un, 
t-00'd,  -in. 

Final  vowels  do  not  present  the  same  resistance  to  the  posses- 
sive as  to  the  objective  suffix.  Usually  the  -in  or  -un  is  simply 
added:  diya',  diya'-in;  nip'ei,  nip'ey-in;  ~kiit-u,  kiit-u-un;  la 'la', 
la  'la  '-in ;  upyayi,  upyayi-in.  Certain  nouns  impervious  to  the 
objective  and  usually  causing  the  addition  of  -tc-  or  -c-  in  the 
plural,  take  the  possessive  suffix  after  losing  their  final  vowel. 

Subjective-Objective  Plural  Possessive 

hayana  hayan-in 

tcoto  tcot-in 

notco  nutce-i  note-in 

nohoo  noh-i-c-a  noh-T-in 

hupana  hopna-tc-i  hupan-in 

moxodo  moxdi-tc-a  moxod-in 

The  instrumental,  locative,  and  ablative  seem  to  be  based  to 
some  extent  on  the  objective  even  as  regards  the  phonetic  form 
of  their  suffixes.  Where  the  objective  shows  what  must  be  con- 
sidered its  normal  form,  namely  -a,  the  characteristic  endings  of 
the  three  cases  at  present  under  consideration  are  added  directly 
to  this  -a :  duy,  eating,  food,  objective  duy-a ;  duy-ani,  by  means 
of  eating,  duy-au,  at,  for,  eating;  idik,  idk-a,  idk-au,  idk- 
anit;  tuk,  tuk-a,  tuk-ani,  tuk-au.  After  monosyllables  -afii  re- 
places -aii.  Where  the  objective  is  -o,  the  instrumental  is  -on, 
the  locative  -o.  Where  the  objective  is  unexpressed  by  a  suffix, 
the  formation  of  these  cases  varies.  Some  words  show  an  instru- 
mental in  -fii  or  -iii,  and  a  locative  in  -iu ;  others  respectively  -an 
or  -oii,  and  au.  On  demonstratives  which  end  vocalically  the 
instrumental  is  -iii,  the  locative  -u,  the  ablative  -nit.  The  follow- 
ing list  shows  such  minor  variations. 
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Meaning 

Subjective 

Objective 

Instrumental 

Locative 

bird 

detcip 

detcp-a 

detcp-an 

tree 

yapkin 

yapikn-a 

yapikn-au 

arrow 

cikid 

cikd-a 

cikd-afi 

water 

idik 

idk-a 

idk-au 

bow 

dayap 

daip-a 

daip-an 

nose 

t.timik 

t.Mnk-a 

t-wnk-afi 

t-wnk-au 

ear 

tuk 

tuk-a 

tuk-afli 

tuk-au 

forehead 

t-wdw 

t^dw-a 

t-«d«-an 

t-uAu-SM 

skin 

tcudui 

tcudi-a 

tcudi-an 

tcudi-au 

bone 

tc'i 

tc  'i-a 

tc  'I-afii 

tc'i-au 

vagina 

umut 

umt-a 

umt-an 

umt-au 

eye 

caca 

caca-a 

caca-ni 

caca-u 

guts 

doc 

doc-a 

doc-oni 

doc-ou 

head 

toot. 

toot.-o 

toot'-on 

toot-o 

pillow 

odix 

odx-o 

odx-o 

hole 

cokod 

cokd-o 

eokod-iu 

house 

t.e 

t.e-i 

t-e-u 

breast 

poote 

pootc 

pootc-an 

pootc-au 

rock 

yakau 

yakau 

yakau-an1 

yakau-au1 

stick 

witcet 

witcet 

witcet-an 

foot 

wuton 

wuton 

wutofi-aii 

wuton-au 

basket 

katcau 

katcau 

katcaw-un 

katcaw-u 

sweathouse 

moe 

moc-au 

brush 

yawud 

yaud-au 

awl 

bawuk 

bauk-ufi 

clover  sp. 

tcit 'at 

tcit 'at 

tcit  'at-iu 

tongue 

tadxat- 

tadxat. 

tadxat- -ni 

tadxat--iu 

mamma 

menitc 

menitc 

menitc-fii 

testicles 

hon-oc 

hofi-oc 

hofioc-ifi 

hofioc-iu 

leaf 

dapdap 

dapdap 

, 

dap  dap -iu 

Cases  in  the  Plural. 


The  objective  of  the  plural  is  uniformly  identical  with  the 
subjective  plural. 

The  possessive  plural  is  formed  from  the  subjective  plural 
by  the  suffixion  of  -n.  The  possessive  of  -i  plurals  thus  is  -in, 
of  -a  plurals  -an,  and  of  the  one  -o  plural  found,  mokoi-o  from 
mokoi,  mother's  sister,  it  is  -on,  mokoi-on. 


Instrumental  and  locative  also  yakau-n  and  yakaw-u. 
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THE     VERB. 

Of  the  traditional  categories  of  inflection  of  the  verb :  person, 
number,  tense,  mode,  and  voice,  the  Yokuts  verb  is  entirely  with- 
out expression  of  person.  There  is  not  even  so  much  change  for 
person  as  the  one  rudimentary  inflection  that  persists  in  the  verb 
of  spoken  English.  This  total  lack  of  pronominal  incorporation 
is  perhaps  the  prime  characteristic  of  the  Yokuts  verb. 

Less  frequent  than  pronominal  incorporation,  but  sometimes 
held  to  be  equally  typical  of  the  'principles  of  procedure 
of  American  languages  as  a  whole,  is  a  differentiation  of  verb 
stems  for  number.  Such  differentiation  may  be  by  inflection  and 
affixion,  or  may  be  radical ;  in  transitive  verbs  it  refers  to  the 
number  of  the  object.  This  expression  of  number  is,  however, 
like  that  of  person,  entirely  wanting  in  the  Yokuts  verb.  There  is 
one  case  of  stem  differentiation;  taudj  means  to  kill  one,  cox  to 
kill  more  than  one.  How  far  the  feeling  of  the  language  for  the 
difference  between  these  two  stems  is  a  grammatical  one,  or  how 
far  there  is  a  connotation  in  one  stem  of  "kill,"  in  the  other  of 
' '  exterminate, "  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

The  reduplicated  verb  stem  occasionally  has  the  appearance 
of  indicating  a  plurality  of  objects,  but  this  is  probably  only 
incidental,  the  reduplication  being  used  to  express  the  repetition 
of  the  verbal  act  which  usually  is  implied  in  a  dynamic  action 
affecting  several  persons  or  things,  rather  than  to  express  the 
plurality  of  these  persons  or  things  themselves. 

Tense,  mode,  and  voice  are  all  expressed  by  one  method, 
suffixation,  several  phonetic  elements  existing  to  designate  the 
various  categories. 

SEMI-DERIVATIVES. 

Contrasting  with  the  tense,  mode,  and  voice  suffixes  is  an- 
other class  of  suffixes  expressing  ideas  which  most  languages 
agree  in  regarding  as  less  grammatical  in  nature  than  these  and 
more  derivative  and  stem-formative.  Yokuts  shows  this  same 
feeling  in  that  it  treats  the  affixes  expressing  this  class  of  ideas 
differently  from  those  relating  to  tense,  mode,  and  voice.    Such 
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semi-derivative  suffixes  always  precede  the  grammatical  ones, 
being  joined  directly  to  the  stem.  They  include  a  causative,  fre- 
quentative, desiderative,  benefactive,  intransitive,  and  reflexive. 
The  causative,  which  is  not  very  frequent,  is  expressed  either 
by  the  suffix  -da  or  by  lengthening,  with  change,  of  the  ultimate 
stem  vowel. 

t  'ic-da-yan,  let  him  come  out ! 

•im-aii-da,  lean  it ! 

dui-da-c,  made  eat 

tcan  na  mam  ka'm-da-d,  I  will 
make  you  dance 

Similarly  ok-da-d  from  oka,  see,  and  ep-da-d  from  ep,  swim. 


t'ic,  to  emerge 
tin,  to  be  leaning 
duy,  to  eat 
ka'm,  to  dance 


ti&uk 

sing 

tidook       make  sing 

uk-un 

drink 

uk-6on      make  drink 

dawid 

run 

dawaad    make  run 

tax-in 

come 

taxaan     make  come 

xuyu 

return 

xoyoo       bring  back 

Had-ad,  to 

raise,  with  its  intransitive  had-ad-in,  to  rise. 

perhaps  a  causative  formation  from  had-in,  to  rise. 

IS 


The  frequentative  -ta  is  also  not  very  common, 
aj  to  bite  aj-aj-ta-c  bit  often 

tcabop  to  lie  on  the  belly  tcabop-ta-ji  na   I  was  lying  on  my  belly 
had-ad  to  raise  hada-ta  raise  it  several  times ! 

damna  to  try  daman-ta-c  tried  (all  his  arrows) 

t  'uy      to  shoot  t  'ui-ta-i  shoot  repeatedly 

The  desiderative  is  -tcin  or  -atcin. 

tan      to  go  na  tan  tan-atcin-ad  I  too  would-like-to-go 

duy     to  eat  duy-atcin-ad  na  I  would  like  to  eat 

oka      to  see  wka-tcin-in  tail  wishing  to  see  him 

t  'umi  to  throw  at    tomoi-tcin-ac  manan  you  tried  to  throw  at  me 

xatc    to  stab  xatc-atcin-ac  manan  you  tried  to  stab  me 

The  suffix  -cit  expresses  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  verb 
is  done  for  the  benefit  of  some  one.  The  noun  or  pronoun  desig- 
nating the  person  thus  affected  is  in  the  objective  case,  the  object 
itself  in  the  instrumental. 


Am.  Abch.  Eth,  2, 10. 
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max     to  get      max-cit-ji  nan  duy-ani   brought-for-did  me  food- 

with:  he  got  me  some- 
thing to  eat. 

tttc      to  make    tiiuc-uct&  nan  daip-aii     make-for  me  (with-)a- 

bow. 

iidiik  to  sing      udk-iict-a,  sing  for. 

euina  to  buy       euina-cti  nan  xefii  buy  me  this ! 

bi         to  finish   bii-eit-in  tan-ji  having  made  it  for  him, 

he  went. 


The  intransitive  -in  is  frequent.  Many  verbs,  such  as  uk-un, 
to  drink,  regularly  contain  this  suffix.  In  some  cases  it  denotes 
automatic,  uncaused,  unintentional  action :  wox-ji,  fell,  implying 
causation,  wox-in-ji  fell,  of  itself.  T-at-i-ji  na  tan,  I  broke  it, 
literally,  break-did  I  that;  t-at-i-n-ji  nan  xe,  I  broke  it  uninten- 
tionally, literally,  broke  me  this;  na  tooc-ad  doowac,  I  make 
battle;  nanau  tooc-n-ad  doowac,  for-me  (literally,  me-at)  is-made 
battle.  Had-ad,  to  raise,  had-in,  to  rise,  and  had-ad-n-ad,  rises. 
T'oii-un,  to  drown,  tiiuj-iin,  to  become,  t'uy-in,  to  be  night,  taw- 
in,  to  be  day,  dok-in,  to  be  satisfied  from  hunger,  hic-in,  to  hide, 
yiw-in,  to  marry,  tax-in,  to  come,  and  other  stems,  show  this 
suffix. 

The  reflexive,  which  in  phonetic  detail  is  somewhat  variable, 
is  an  important  formative.  Its  fundamental  form  is  perhaps 
-wic,  which  also  appears  as  -uj,  -wac,-  woe,  often  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  preceding  long  vowel.  In  this  supposed  funda- 
mental form  the  reflexive  verb  is  used  as  an  abstract  noun.  The 
tenses  of  the  reflexive  are  formed  by  adding  the  usual  suffixes 
to  this  base,  forming  -wici,  -ucac,  and  -Head  or  -wicad;  only  the 
future  and  participial  suffix  -in  seems  averse  to  being  super- 
added to  the  reflexive  (as  to  the  intransitive),  so  that  the  future 
is  expressed  by  -wic  without  any  further  suffix.  A  suffix  related 
to  the  reflexive,  and  appearing  to  have  the  force  of  referring 
the  verbal  action  to  the  body,  is  -wid,  appearing  with  tense- 
suffixes  as  wid-en,  wid-ji,  wid-ed,  and  perhaps  wita.  An  impera- 
tive -we  is  perhaps  connected  more  nearly  with  this  form  rather 
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than  with  the  -wic  reflexive.1  The  suffix  -umdiiuc  or  -umduwic 
denotes  a  person  accompanied  by  that  one  of  his  relatives  desig- 
nated by  the  stem  of  the  word.  The  category  of  reciprocity  does 
not  appear  to  be  strictly  distinguished  from  the  reflexive.  The 
reciprocal  forms  obtained  contain  the  reflexive  suffix,  the  fre- 
quentative -ta,  and  are  usually  reduplicated.  It  is  not  certain 
how  far  these  means  are  actually  used  to  express  the  idea  of 
reciprocity,  and  in  how  far  they  are  the  expression  of  the  repeti- 
tion which  is  very  apt  to  be  implied  in  any  plural  verb  with  the 
object  "each  other." 

doo-wac  battle 

katd-uwic  kated-game 

tcom-woe  a  hiding  and  guessing  game 

teatcn-uwic  stave  game 

t-it-wac  copulation 

hoyo-wac  name 

tany-uwic  ceremony  of  drinking  jimson-weed  (tanai) 

dai-wicu  na  I  kicked  myself  (day) 

eap-wicu  na  I  whipped  myself  (cap) 

cap-a-uj-ad  na  I  used  to  whip  myself 

eap-a-wic  nihi  I  shall  whip  myself 

wot--wici  na  I  hit  myself  with  a  stick  (wot-) 

wot.-dj-od  na  I  used  to  hit  myself 

wot--6wic  nihi  I  shall  hit  myself 

duy-fewic  nihi  I  shall  eat  myself  (duy) 

tcan  na  tiraj-wae  t'onotcmi  I  shall  be  t'onotcim  {tilt,  make) 

tcan  t  'uy-u-t  'y-uwuc  t^aatci  there  will  be  a  great  battle,   (people  will  shoot 

each  other,  t'uy) 

tooj-irj-ac  woxono  made  herself,  turned  to,  a  log 

tcanj-MJ-ac  combed  herself  (tconic) 

1  The  suffix  -wid,  imperative  -we,  is  probably  related  to  the  independent 
stem  wid,  to  tell  or  say,  also  to  do  or  make;  as  wid-ji  nan,  he  said  to  me. 
This  stem  appears  in  such  words  as  huc-udetc,  ' '  hush-sayer, ' '  a  species  of 
snake,  and  kux-udetc,  kux-wid-eitc,  ' '  kukh-maker, ' '  a  species  of  hawk 
which  is  thought  to  produce  a  sound  kukh  as  it  parts  the  brush  in  dashing 
through  it  in  pursuit  of  game.  Hatic-wid,  to  sneeze,  accordingly  seems  to 
be  nothing  but  ' ' to  say  hatish, "  or  "to  make  hatish, ' '  and  more  obscure 
forms  such  as  tcabop-wid  and  wfi-iin-wid  may  contain  the  same  stem.  When 
Yokuts  vocabularies  are  obtained  it  soon  becomes  noticeable  that  words  are 
frequently  given  followed  by  wi.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  an  in- 
formant deliberates  or  appeals  to  a  bystander;  the  latter  will  then  often 
mention  the  word  followed  by  wi,  as  ilik  wi,  literally  ' '  say  ilik, "  or  "  tell 
him  ilik,"  but  actually  perhaps  nearer,  in  general  force,  to  our  "it  is  ilik." 
It  is  doubtful  from  all  this  whether  the  -wid,  -we  suffix  should  really  be 
regarded  as  unconnected  with  the  reflexive,  or  whether  the  reflexive  can  be 
considered  as  probably  genetically  related  to  the  verb  stem  wi,  wid,  of  gen- 
eralized meaning. 
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t-and-uj-ac 
tcadx-uj-ae  na 

tcabop-we 
t  'omom-we 
hadad-we 
dwc-dwc-wi  nan 
palat-we 

tcana  hatic-wid-en 

tcana  t 'umum-wid-ed 

tcana  tcabop-wid-en 

hadad-wid-ji  ta  mai 

woj-oj-wid-ji 

hiam  na  wn-wfi-wid-ji 

dwe-dwc-wid-en  namam 

tik  axd-umduwic 

nak  nat-umduwie 
taeki  putcn-omduj-a 
inmitek-amduue 

cap-i-cp-uuj-a-ta  mak 
dai-dy-uj-a-ta  mak 
aj-aj-ta-uj-i-ta  mak 
aj-aj-ta-uj-i-ta  na 


brushed  herself  (t.anit) 

I  turned  myself  over  (tcadix) 

lie  on  your  belly! 

lie! 

raise  yourself! 

rub  me! 

stick  out  your  tongue! 

I  (shall)  sneeze 

I  (will)  lie  down 

I  will  lie  on  my  belly 

supported  that  person 

(arrows)  stuck  in  (his  entire  body) 

I  leaned  against  it 

I  will  rub  you 

she  and  her  daughter    (they  daughter-and-her- 

self) 
my  father  and  I  (we  father-and-myself ) 
him  and  his  son  (those  son-and-himself ) 
two  cowives   (cowife-and-herself ) 

we  whip  each  other 
we  kick  each  other 
we  bite  each  other 
I  bite  myself  constantly 


TENSE,   MODE,   AND   VOICE. 

The  final  suffixes  of  tense,  mode,  and  voice  are  two  preterites 
in  -ac  and  -ji ;  a  finite  future  and  a  present  participle  in  -in ;  a 
continuative,  indefinite  as  to  time,  in  -ad;  a  passive  in  -it;  a 
future  passive  and  an  active  verbal  objective  noun  in  -nitc,  some- 
times -anitc ;  an  agent  in  -itc ;  and  a  participial  form  in  -ana. 
The  unaffixed  stem  is  used  for  the  imperative  and  sometimes  in 
the  indicative.  Cases  can  be  added  directly  to  the  stem  treated 
as  a  noun,  as  well  as  to  some  of  the  temporal-modal  forms.  The 
suffix  -ana  may  possibly  be  a  case  form  of  the  participial  ending 
-in ;  the  locative  -u  added  to  the  preterite  -ji  makes  a  temporal 
participle. 

Vocalic  Mutations  of  the  Stem. 

The  stem  preceding  these  modal-temporal  suffixes  often  un- 
dergoes a  vocalic  change  previously  referred  to.     The  form  of 
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the  stem  which  may  be  considered  the  normal  one  occurs  before 
i-suffixes;  a  changed  form  before  a-suffixes.  The  mutation  as  it 
occurs  in  monosyllabic  stems  ending  in  a  consonant  is  as  follows : 

Before  i-suffixes         Before  a-suffixes 
u  o 

o  u 

U  0 

0  u 

U  0 

0  u 

i  e 

e  i 

A  undergoes  no  change.  Monosyllabic  stems  ending  in  vowels 
also  do  not  change. 

Disyllabic  stems  are  fewer  and  their  changes  more  compli- 
cated, so  that  the  principles  governing  their  mutations  are  not 
so  clear.  Where  the  stem  is  derivative  from  a  monosyllabic  rad- 
ical, either  by  reduplication,  by  the  common  intransitive  suffix 
-in,  or  by  some  other  suffix,  there  is  a  considerable  tendency  for 
the  secondary  syllable  to  contrast,  according  to  the  pairing  just 
given,  with  the  primary  one,  whatever  the  form  of  the  stem ;  so 
that  in  these  verbs  the  vocalic  mutation  is  a  double  shift.  For 
instance : 

Before  i-suffixes  Before  a-suffixes 
t  'oii-un  t  'un-on 

dem-dim  dim-edm 

hop-wd  hiip-od 

dotc-iin  diitc-dn 

wo-wud  wu-wod 

Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  derivative  -in  assimilates  with 
the  stem  vowel.  In  this  case,  when  the  stem  vowel  changes  be- 
fore an  a-suffix,  the  vowel  of  the  derivative  disappears. 

Before  i-suffixes  Before  a-suffixes 
tid-in  ted-n 

uk-un  ok-n 

tuuc-vjx  tooc-n 
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Disyllabic  stems  whose  vowels  are  i  and  e  interchange  these 

before  a-suffixes;  disyllabic  i  stems  change  the  first  i  to  e  and 
lose  the  second. 

efit-im  inet-im 

ipe  epi 

hiwet  heut 

ciwex  ceux 

pitid  petd 

winis  wens 

xit-iu  xet-u 

Final  vowels  in  disyllabic  as  well  as  monosyllabic  stems  are 

usually  not  changed;  the  preceding  vowel  also  sometimes  does 

not  alter. 

waki  waki 

hoyi  hoyi 

xuyu  xuyu 

oka  iika 

k'iimt,  k'anu 

t  'umi  t  'omi 

tcit'a  tcet'a 

Disyllabic  stems  with  primary  a  do  not  alter  this.  An  i  in 
the  second  syllable  after  an  a  in  the  first  changes  to  a  before  a- 
suffixes.  If  the  first  syllable  ends  in  w,  the  second  vowel,  whether 
i  or  a,  disappears  before  a-suffixes. 

cadik  cadak 

tcadx-in  tcadax 

amid  amad 

a '-in  a '-an 

bax-in  bax-an 

hawid  hawad 

dawid  daud 

tawidj  taudj 

awat-  aut- 

tawac  tauc 

A  fundamental  feature  of  these  verbal  stem  changes  is  that 
the  altered  stem  vowel  is  not  in  direct  accord  or  assimilation 
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with  the  vowel  of  the  suffix  that  might  be  supposed  to  have 
caused  the  change.  While  the  process  of  stem-mutation  appears 
to  be  set  in  operation  only  when  certain  phonetic  elements  are 
suffixed,  the  mutations  are  by  no  means  directly  determined  from 
these  elements  but  entirely  follow  their  own  rules. 

There  are  two  apparent  departures  from  the  rule  that  one 
form  of  stem  is  used  before  i-suffixes,  the  other  before  a-suffixes. 
First,  the  stem  otherwise  found  before  a-suffixes  occurs  generally 
before  the  agentive-purposive  -itc.  Many  verbs  however  show 
this  suffix  in  the  form  -aitc,  -eitc,  -ate,  and  some  of  those  that 
have  merely  -itc  lengthen  and  accent  the  last  vowel  of  the  stem. 
It  appears  from  these  facts,  and  is  confirmed  by  similar  condi- 
tions in  the  Tauelmani  dialect,  that  the  full  form  of  the  suffix 
is  not  -itc  but  the  equivalent  of  -a-itc,  or  -itc  combined  with  an- 
other element,  possibly  the  causative.  This  explains  the  a-suffix 
stem  used. 

Second,  case  suffixes,  namely  -a,  -au,  and  -ani,  are  added  to 
the  i-suffix  form  of  the  stem.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  that 
when  provided  with  these  case-suffixes  the  verb-stem  is  a  noun, 
so  that  the  verbal  laws  of  vocalic  change  are  inoperative.  What 
seems  to  be  the  i-suffix  stem-form  in  these  case-formations  is  only 
the  normal  form  of  the  stem,  as  it  appears  for  instance  in  the 
unsuffixed  imperative.  This  fact  is  typically  illustrative  of  the 
nature  of  the  laws  of  vocalic  harmony  in  the  language.  Were 
the  basis  of  these  laws  purely  phonetic,  that  is  to  say  physiolog- 
ical, the  stem  duy,  which  becomes  doy-ad  and  doy-anitc,  should 
also  become  doy-a  and  doy-ani ;  that  it  remains  duy  before  the 
case-suffixes  -a  and  -ani  is  evidence  that  the  grammatical  circum- 
stance, of  the  stem  with  the  suffix  -a  or  -ani  being  syntactically 
a  noun,  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  phonetic  circumstance 
of  the  vowel  of  these  suffixes  being  a ;  in  other  words  that  an 
abstract  grammatical  distinction  entirely  suspends  and  again 
sets  in  operation  this  conci'ete  and  physical  phonetic  law.  That 
this  potent  distinction  is  the  fundamental  but  purely  formal  one 
between  noun  and  verb,  is  food  for  thought  for  those  who  have 
been  taught  to  regard  American  languages  as,  in  the  higher  lin- 
guistic sense,  "formless." 
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It  is  of  course  theoretically  possible  that  this  inoperativeness 
of  the  verbal  law  of  vocalic  change  before  case  suffixes  is  due  to 
some  original  but  now  vanished  difference  between  the  phonetic 
content  of  the  case  suffixes  and  the  modal-temporal  suffixes;  in 
other  words,  that  -a  and  -ahi  fail  to  produce  a  stem- vowel  change 
in  verbs  not  because  they  are  case-suffixes  which  by  their  pres- 
ence convert  the  stem  into  a  noun,  but  because  in  some  former 
period  they  differed  vocalically,  just  as  now  they  differ  conso- 
nantally,  from  the  suffixes  -ad  and  -aiiitc,  and  that  the  stem- 
differentiation,  which  at  that  time  occurred  before  the  two  sets 
of  suffixes  according  to  physiological  influences,  became  crystal- 
lized and  has  survived  as  an  apparent  psychological  distinction 
to  this  day  when  the  suffixes  no  longer  bear  their  original  form. 
Such  an  explanation  is  entirely  possible  and  will  no  doubt  be 
made  by  those  who  are  so  inclined;  nevertheless,  when  we  do 
not  go  beyond  what  we  actually  have  knowledge  of,  which  is  the 
language  in  its  present  form,  it  is  indisputable  that  in  this  point 
grammar,  that  is  to  say  psychological  activity,  predominates  over 
physiological  activity  or  phonetics. 

The  use  of  the  two  contrasting  verb-stem  forms  is  recapitu- 
lated in  the  following  classification. 

First  form  of  stem  Second  form  of  stem 

-ji  -ac 

-it  -ad 

-in  -ana 

-nitc  -aiiitc 

[-itc]  -itc 
Unsuffixed  stem,  indicative.         Unsuffixed  stem,  indicative,  re- 

Unsuffixed  stem,  imperative.  duplicated, 
[-a,  -ani,  -au,  non-verbal] 
[-ca,  enclitic] 

A  number  of  verbs,  a  minority  of  those  known,  show  a  sec- 
ondary differentiation  of  stem  in  regard  to  the  future  and 
participial  suffix  -in  and  the  past  suffix  -ji. 

Monosyllabic  o  stems  containing  two  consonants  usually 
change  o  to  u  before  -in,  so  that  the  stem  of  this  tense  agrees 
exceptionally  with  the  a-suffix  stem. 
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-m 

buk 

cux 

dux 

hut 

wut- 


-31 

bok 
cox 
dox 
hot 
wot- 


The  stem  of  the  passive  in  -it  seems  to  agree  with  the  -in  form 
in  these  verbs. 

Certain  disyllabic  stems  lose  their  second  vowel,  which  is 
light,  before  -in  and  the  passive  -it,  but  retain  it  before  -ji  and 
in  the  unsuffixed  stem.  This  difference  is  evidently  merely  due 
to  the  vocalic  beginning  of  -in  and  -it  as  compared  with  conso- 
nantal -ji.  There  is  no  approximation  to  the  a-suffix  stem,  for 
this  tends  to  emphasize  the  second  stem  vowel  instead  of  drop- 
ping it. 


-in 

-it 

■ji 

Imperative 

a-suffli 

dukd-un 

dukd-ut 

dukud-ji 

dukud 

hupc-ut 

hupue-yu 

hupuc 

patd-in 

patd-it 

patid-ji 

pitew-in 

pitew-it 

pitciu-ji 

pitciu 

amd-in 

amid-ji 

amid 

amad- 

pitd-in 

pitid-ji 

pitid 

pfctd- 

Another  occasional  stem-difference  between  the  -in-tense  and 
the  -ji-tense  is  accompanied  by  a  double  form  of  the  -in-tense. 
This  difference  within  the  -in-tense  seems  to  be  due  to  a  distinc- 
tion made  between  the  two  meanings  expressed  by  the  suffix, 
namely  a  finite  future  or  present  and  a  participle.  In  the  verbs 
in  which  the  forms  for  these  two  ideas  are  not  alike,  the  partici- 
pial -in  has  the  stem-form  of  the  -ji-past ;  the  stem  of  the  future 
-in  differs. 

-a-suffix 

waad- 
hwpod- 
tcop- 
t'oy- 

The  temporal  and  modal  suffixes  are  not  much  modified  by 
the  stem.  -Ji  and  -it  follow  the  rule  of  the  possessive  suffix  -in 
in  their  susceptibility  to  the  stem ;  they  become  -ju  and  -ut  after 


Imperative 

-in  future 

-in  participle 
or  stem 

-ji 

waid 

waad-in 

waid-in 

waid-ji 

teup 

hwpod- 
tcup-an 

hopwd 
tcop-un 

hopwd- 
tcop-un-ju 

t'ui 

t  'oy-an 

t  'uy-in. 

t'uy-in-ji 
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stems  containing  u  in  the  final  syllable  and  after  disyllabic  stems 
containing  u  followed  by  o.  The  suffix  -in  undergoes  greater  modi- 
fications, which  have  been  described  in  the  general  discussion  of 
the  laws  of  phonetic  mutation.  This  suffix  shows  some  tendency 
to  contrast  the  quality  of  its  vowel  with  that  of  the  stem.  The 
-Site  and  -aiiitc  suffixes  do  not  change;  -itc  varies  somewhat 
irregularly,  being  sometimes  -eitc,  -aitc,  -utc.  After  pure  a-stems 
it  becomes  -ate.  The  a-suffixes  -ac  and  -ad  are  unmodified  except 
that  pure  o  stems  usually  cause  a  change  of  a  to  o.  A  softening 
to  e  on  stems  whose  last  vowel  is  i  is  also  heard.  -Ana  is  unal- 
tered; it  has  some  power  of  assimilating  the  preceding  syllable 
to  -a-. 

Imperative. 

The  imperative  is  the  stem  of  the  verb.  It  agrees  with  the 
stem  of  the  i-suffix  forms,  as  found  most  purely  in  the  -ji  past. 
The  singular  imperative  is  the  stem  alone;  the  dual,  plural,  and 
optative  are  indicated  by  the  postposed  enclitics  yak,  yan,  han, 
and  ca.  Yak  and  yan  are  sometimes  attached  to  other  words 
and  may  precede  the  verb.  Han  is  usually  heard  as  a  separate 
word.  Ca  sounds  much  like  a  suffix,  but  as  it  does  not  affect  the 
vowel  quality  of  the  verb  stem  as  it  should  if  a  suffix,  resem- 
bling in  this  respect  yak,  yan,  and  han;  and  as  it  is  always  so 
closely  followed  by  the  pronoun  that  this  forms  part  of  it  as 
much  as  the  particle  itself  does  of  the  verb ;  there  seems  no  reason 
to  regard  it  as  anything  else  than  an  enclitic. 

Yak  denotes  the  dual,  yan  the  plural.  These  forms  are  re- 
lated to  the  pronouns,  whose  indications  of  dual  and  plural  are 
-k  and  -n.  Ya,  their  first  element,  is  found  as  an  independent 
adverb  at  the  head  of  imperative  and  optative  sentences.  Han 
indicates  a  modified  imperative,  sometimes  translated  "I  want 
you  to. ' '    Ca  indicates  the  optative  of  the  first  person. 

dox  spill! 

t-  'ik  tie ! 

pitc '  count ! 

dui  eat ! 

dfli-ak  eat!  (dual) 

dui-an  eat!  (plural) 

taxin  come ! 

taxin-iak  t'ie-yak  come,  come  out,  you  two! 
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oka-yak  nan  look  at  me,  you  two! 

am  oka  don't  look! 

am  yan  oka  don't  ye  look! 

am  yak  pat-fija  don't  you  two  fight! 

tau-yan  xoodo  there  make  him  sit!  (plural) 

ka'm  han  I  want  you  to  dance! 

ka'm  han  yan  I  want  ye  to  dance! 

nuhuk  han  kneel! 

tcuduk  han  point  at  it! 

hon-han  xin  I  want  you  to  smell  this! 

ya'-mak  e'p-ca-mak  let  us  (two)  swim. 

ta'xin,  piti'd-ca-na-mam  come  here,  I  will  tell  you 

a  story  (come,  relate-let- 

I-thee). 

ka'm-ca-mak  let  us  two  dance, 

ya'mak  t 'ui-t 'ui-ca-mak  tacdi  let  us  go  shoot  them, 

ya'mai  doo-ca-mai  let  us  (plural)  play. 

The  future  indicated  by  the  suffix  -in,  by  the  particle  hi,  or 
by  both,  is  frequently  used  to  express  the  imperative. 

Future  and  Participle. 

The  important  suffix  -in  expresses  both  a  finite  tense,  pri- 
marily future  but  verging  on  the  present,  and  a  participle  used 
like  the  English  present  participle  when  it  is  adjectival  to  the 
subject  of  the  principal  verb,  as  in  "he  went  singing."  In  ordi- 
nary simple  verbs  it  is  the  suffix  -in  that  has  both  these  mean- 
ings ;  in  the  reflexive  both  significations  appear  to  be  expressed 
without  the  suffix  -in ;  and  only  after  the  derived  intransitive  -in- 
stem  and  in  certain  verbs  like  k'on,  daka,  oka  is  there  the  dis- 
tinction that  the  future  indicative  is  expressed  by  the  stem  but 
the  participle  adds  its  proper  -in.  Tax-in,  to  come,  is  used  for 
"will  come";  tax-in- ji  is  came,  tax-in-in,  coming.  Dotc-iin-un, 
being  cold,  padt«-un-un,  being  inside,  uk-un-un,  drinking  (uk-un, 
will  drink),  are  other  cases. 

tau  akam  ni  hi  daka,  there  perhaps  I  shall  spend-the-night. 

punyid  daka-in  am  tacdi  wat  iikaac,  twice  spending-the-night, 
not  them  anyone  saw. 

pinetji.  . .  .bok  hotc-in-in  tan,  he  asked,  wishing  to  find  her. 

hideu  tanaad  tawidj-in,  where  does-he-go  dying? 

cukid-ji  muk'ac  iika-tcin-in  tan,  made-a-hole  the- woman  see- 
wishing  him. 
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ama  ta-nit  bii-cit-in  tan-ji,  then  there-from  finished-it-for- 
him-having  came. 

ot-in-in  tid-in-ji,  falling  he-rolled-down. 

In  a  few  verbs,  namely  iitad  hungry,  oka  see,  hiipod  men- 
struate, in  which  the  unsuffixed  indicative  stem  with  future 
meaning  takes  the  place  of  the  -in-suffix  future,  this  unsuffixed 
indicative  stem  differs  from  the  imperative  and  i-suffix  stem  and 
agrees  in  vocalic  form  with  the  second  or  a-suffix  stem. 

The  unsuffixed  reduplicated  stem  is  also  used  as  a  future  or 

perhaps  an  indefinite  indicative.     The  reduplication  in  this  case 

is  always  of  the  kind  with  metathesis  of  the  second  vowel,  and 

the  first  syllable  has  the  a-suffix  form  of  the  stem. 

hiemxac  na  haya-wic  to-morrow  I  shall-laugh  (cf.  haya-uc-ad) 

hiemxac  na  ah-in  to-morrow  I  shall-ery  (ef.  ahn-ad) 

wica  akam  ni  hi  yo  iitad  soon  perhaps  I  shall  again  hunger 

ta  na  mam  tika  if  (lit.  that)  I  you  see 

na  ka  'm-a-ki  'm  I  dance 

xitau  hi  angry  will-be 

tcan  na  tud-6-tud  xin  p'ana  (future)  I  burn  this  country 

The  future  is  usually  accompanied  by  one  of  two  particles: 
tcan,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  perhaps  meaning  soon, 
and  denoting  the  immediate  future;  and  hi,  indicating  a  more 
general  future.  Hi  is  an  enclitic  and  is  postposed  to  the  per- 
sonal pronouns.  It  has  the  effect  of  changing  na,  I,  and  ma,  you, 
to  ni  and  mi :  ni'hi,  mi'hi.  No  other  similar  modification  of  the 
pronouns  seems  to  exist. 

tant-i'n  namamhi  I  shall  shake  you 

tca-na  tux-6n  I  shall  pull 

dux-e'n  mi-hi  you  will  spill  it 

pitcw-in  na  tan  I  shall  stop  it 

pitc'-e'n  na  tan  hi  I  shall  count  it 


a'm 

na 

hootiid 

hawid-in 

ni-hi 

tah 

tcok-un 

not 

i 

know 

doing-what 

I  shall 

it 

extinguish-shall 

Continuative. 

The  suffix  -ad  marks  a  continuative  and  usitative,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  entirely  indefinite  as  to  time,  since  it  is  sometimes 
past,  sometimes  present,  and  sometimes  future. 

hide  ma  tanaad  where  are  you  going? 

hunai  na  heutad  I  am  just  traveling  (for-nothing  I  go) 
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Past  Tenses. 

The  past  is  expressed  by  the  two  suffixes  -ji  and  -ae.  These 
may  perhaps  be  related  in  origin.  -Ji  forms  the  ordinary  narra- 
tive tense.  The  -ae  forms  do  not  seem  to  be  used  without  being 
connected  with  an  adjacent  -ji  form,  though  they  are  probably 
not  strictly  dependent  or  subordinate  forms.  Sometimes  the 
-ac  tense  occurs  in  what  corresponds  to  a  relative  or  temporal 
clause  in  a  sentence  whose  principal  verb  has  the  suffix  -ji ;  occa- 
sionally the  relation  is  the  opposite;  and  sometimes  both  tenses 
are  distinctly  finite,  but  the  two  sentences  in  which  they  occur 
present  a  certain  contrast.  The  -ac  tense  is  probably  in  some 
way  analagous — not  equivalent — to  the  Indo-European  pluper- 
fect, which  also  cannot  exist  without  at  least  a  logical  reference 
to  some  other  past  time. 

ama       eht-im-ji      ama       k'anuw-ac      yet'-au       woxono 

Then  he-slept.  Then  he-was-lying  with  a-log. 

ama       batsyo       t-ahd-uuj-ac       ama       tik      yo       tan-ji 

Then  again  she-brushed-herself.        Then    (they  two)  again  went. 

ama      yet       nono       dah-ah-t-a-ji       cdopin       nunei       xay-ac 

Then  one  man  heard  (-what)  three  men  (had)  said. 

ama     tanit      tanji     pitanica      xi-tau      tud-ot-ac         altinin 

Then       thence  went         a-Pitanisha    hereto-where    were- burning   the-people-of-Altau. 

anik       tanhitc       an       tacdi        wat       wkaac       ama       tin 

Their  (A)  going  not         those  (A)     anyone  (B)     had-seen,  then        they  (A) 

okaj       pitanica 

saw         Pitanisha  (B). 

ama       xwiu-ji       hidee-nit       taxn-ac 

Then        he-returned         where-from         he-had-come. 

ama      tan       tceet-ac       am       tan       heta       miik-ac       yo       tap 

Then  it         clover-she-ate;       not  it  yet     she-had-swallowed  and 

ti-ji       hohoo 

emerged   grizzly-bear. 

ama      ta-nit       tah       t'ui-ju       t-ipnin       iika&e      nohoo 

Then       there-from        him  he-shot  up  looking       grizzly-bear. 

There  is  no  present  tense-suffix  in  the  language,  this  tense 
being  expressed  variously  by  the  future,  the  continuative,  and 
the  -ji-past  suffixes. 
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Passive. 

The  passive  in  -it  is  in  every  sense  a  true  passive,  and  not 
very  uncommon.  It  is  past  in  meaning,  or  present  when  the 
present  passive  state  implies  a  past  action. 

buk-it  na  I  was  found 

dukd-ut  na  I  am  buried  or  I  was  buried 

na  hupc-ut  I  was  selected 

na  had-ad-it  I  was  raised  (na  hadinji,  I  rose) 

pitc  '-it  mak  we  were  counted 

bi-it  ma  you  are  eaten  ("you  were  finished") 


Participles  and  Verbal  Nouns. 

The  -itc  suffix  forms  a  noun  agent:  tcow,  work,  tcuweitc, 
worker,  iidiik,  sing,  udokiitc,  singer,  yiwin,  marry,  yuwenitc, 
husband,  ka'm,  dance,  ka'maatc,  dancer.  The  same  form  is  also 
used  as  a  purposive:  tan-ji  t-okt-ik-itc,  he  went  to  hunt.  Of 
course  there  is  no  wide  difference  between  "he  went  hunting," 
' '  he  went  as  hunter, ' '  and  ' '  the  hunter  went. ' ' 

taxn-a'd  na  amad-i'tc  mam  come  I  to-help  you 

xe'  nim  ama'd-itc  he  (is)  my  helper 

The  phonetic  formation  of  this  verbal  is  not  clear,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be  usually  derived  from  the  a-suffix  stem  of  the  verb 
but  sometimes  from  the  i-suffix  stem,  and  as  often  -itc  becomes 
-eitc,  -aitc,  or  -ate,  or  is  accompanied  by  lengthening  of  the  last 
stem  vowel. 

marry 

play 

sing 

get  water 

do 

go,  walk 

make  basket 

help 

gamble 

eat  clover 


yuwenitc 

yiwin 

doowitc 

doo 

iiddkutc 

udiik 

ipyitc 

ipi 

hawaditc 

hawid 

hiutitc 

hiwet 

dixeditc 

dixid 

amaditc 

amid 

goyuwinitc 

tcit'eitc 

tcit  'a 
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dapyitc 

dapi 

pick,  gather 

pitc  'eitc 

pitc' 

count 

pwdaitc 

pod 

cross  stream 

tcuweitc 

tcow 

work 

ka'maatc 

ka'm 

dance 

ahanatc 

ah-in 

cry 

iikaatc 

oka 

see 

woudutc 

wo-wud 

stand 

tieditc 

teid 

guard 
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Like  -in  and  -itc,  the  suffix  -fiitc  has  two  functions.  It  forms 
a  future-present  or  continuative  passive ;  and  it  forms  an  active 
verbal  used  as  the  object  of  an  indicative  verb,  the  subject  of 
the  verbal  being  rendered  possessive  by  the  substantivification. 
The  passive  form  on  some  stems  is  -afiitc  instead  of  -fiitc,  in 
which  cases  the  stems  undergo  the  a-suffix  mutation. 


dai-fiitc  na 
bok-fiitc  na 
day-a-dy-a-fiitc  na 
watak  ta  patd-afiitc 
tcan  mai  cox-iiitc 
ha-fii  mi  hi  hoyo-fiitc 


I  shall  be  kicked 
I  shall  be  found 
I  am  being  kicked 
someone  was  being  cut  open 
now  we  shall  all  be  killed 
what-with  you  will  named-be? 


hiam  na  tcuri-ju  nim  tcowo-fiitc,  now  I  have-completed  my 
working. 

haujad  ta  ma  hoitcad  nim  tan  tamna-iiitc,  how-many-times 
that  you  wish  my  that  trying  (me  to  try  it)  ? 

i'ikac  na  min  tan  dui-da-nitc,  I  saw  you  making  him  eat  (saw 
I  your  him  eat-making). 

Much  like  the  -fiitc  forms  in  function  and  use  are  the  object- 
verbals  formed  directly  from  the  simple  verb  stem  with  case 
suffixes. 

tikac  na  min  wdk-a,  saw  I  you  (your)  singing. 

okaj  na  min  yiun-in  ipe-i,  saw  I  your  wife's  water-getting. 

am-na  hootcad  minik  tik-n-a,  not-I  want  ye  to-look. 

maiaju  tooj-ad  an  t'ufi-na,  himself  made  his  drown. 

dafia'c  na  min  xay-a,  heard  I  you  what-said  (your  speech). 

na  hutop  min  xay-a,  I  shall-learn  your  language. 
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As  previously  stated,  other  case-formations  of  the  verb  stem 
are  similarly  used  as  nouns:  ukn-au,  at  drinking,  on  account  of 
drinking;  duy-afii,  in  order  to  eat,  for  food. 

The  suffix  -ana  forms  nouns  and  participles.  Sometimes  it 
has  the  appearance  of  an  -in  participle  modified  by  the  added  -a 
of  the  objective ;  but  this  explanation  does  not  cover  many  cases 
and  is  problematical.  Generally  -ana  seems  to  have  the  force  of 
a  —  one. 


tcapana 

half 

tcop 

divide 

yuwana 

married  one 

yiwin 

marry,  wife 

hupana 

widow,  widower 

baxana 

coward 

bax 

fear 

hixana 

fat  one 

hexa 

fat 

cinana 

thin  one 

hayana 

duck 

hayin 

fly 

xi  katcau  map-ana,  this  basket  is-full  (a-full-one). 
bok-ji  na  main  t-e-i  at-ad-ana,  found  I  our  house  open, 
bok-ji  na  patad-ana,  found  I  a-disemboweled-one. 
haaktci  na  tau  bok-ji  nukam-ana,  something  I  there  found 
bent. 

hanak  tau  ka  dadak-ana,  something  there  that  is-hanging. 

A  characteristic  construction  of  the  language  is  a  temporal 
clause  formed  by  the  -ji  past  tense  to  which  the  locative  -u  is 
added,  the  subject  becoming  possessive. 

iika  namamhi  tuyuji-u  min,  I  shall  see  you  when  you  return 
(see  I-you-shall  return-at  your). 


am  a 

Then 


kaiu 

Coyote 


tan-ji-u 

Going-away-at 


an 

his 


ent-im-ji 

slept 

limk-in 

Limik's 


modot-sy-u 

seed-gathering-at 


an 

her. 


ta 

that 


moxodo 

old-man 


ent-im-ji 

slept. 


xwiu-ji-u       mm 

Return-at  my 

yet'in       p'aan-in 

One  world's 


hiam       dowactacnac 

already        a-battle-was-fought. 

tan-ji-u       ama       wiclji 

gone-at,  then  said.    (After  one  year  he  said.) 


iika 

See 

t-ok-it 

Hit-was 


namam 

I  you 

na 

i 


hi 

shall 


xwm-ji-u 

return-at 


mm 

your. 


wdwk-ji-u 

singing-for 


mm 

my. 
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Interrogative  and  Negative. 

The  interrogative  and  the  negative  are  not  expressed  by  alter- 
ation of  the  verb,  but  by  independent  particles,  hin  and  am, 
usually  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sentence.  Sometimes  ti  is  found 
instead  of  hin,  usually  proclitic  to  ma,  you. 

Verb  Substantive. 

There  is  no  verb  substantive.  Two  nouns  or  a  pronoun  and 
noun  are  simply  put  into  juxtaposition.    Xi  djejej,  this  is  a  dog. 


THE     PRONOUN. 

PERSONAL,   PRONOUNS. 

The  personal  pronouns,  which  are  never  abbreviated,1  much 
less  incorporated,  are  differentiated  for:  the  first  and  second 
persons  and  in  part  for  the  third,  for  singular,  dual,  and  plural, 
for  subjective,  objective,  possessive,  and  locative,  and  in  the  first 
person  dual  and  plural  for  inclusion  and  exclusion  of  the  second 
person. 


Subjective 

Objective 

Possessive 

1 

na 

nan 

nim 

Singular 

2 

ma 

mam 

min 

3 





an 

1 

excl. 

nak 

nanak 

nimgin 

1 

incl. 

mak 

? 

magin 

Dual 

2 

mak 

mamak 

mingin 

8 





angin 

1 

excl. 

nan 

nanunwa 

nimik 

1 

incl. 

mai 

? 

main 

Plural 

2 

man 

mamunwa 

minik 

3 





anik 

There  is  no  third  person  except  in  the  possessive.  When 
there  is  no  noun-subject  the  third  person  of  the  verb  is  either 
unexpressed  or  is  replaced  by  demonstratives  or  the  particles 
tik,  tin.  The  possessive  of  the  third  person  may  be  altogether 
a  formation  by  analogy.  In  other  dialects,  such  as  neighboring 
Yauelmani,  "his"  is  amin  instead  of  an,  thus  differing  from 


1  And  never  modified  except  for  the  change  of  na  and  ma  to  ni  and  mi 
before  the  future  enclitic  particle  hi:  nihi  and  mihi. 

Am.  Arch.  Eth,  2, 17. 
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"your"  only  by  the  initial  a-.1  Whatever  the  origin  of  all  the 
pronominal  forms,  and  this  probably  cannot  be  definitely  deter- 
mined, analogy  has  certainly  been  a  powerful  factor  in  shaping 
them.  The  regularity  of  the  series  is  very  unusual.  The  objec- 
tives nan  and  mam,  me  and  thee,  might  be  regarded  as  due  to 
reduplication — an  unheard  of  process  to  indicate  case,  and  one 
that  would  be  unparalleled  in  this  language  both  in  respect  to 
occurring  in  the  pronoun  and  in  being  so  incomplete  as  to  lack 
a  second  syllable — or  as  assimilation  of  a  case-suffix,  such  as 
the  -n  forming  the  objective  of  demonstratives,  to  the  initial 
consonants  of  the  stems.  But  as  the  forms  nan  and  mam  are  the 
bases  for  the  respective  locatives,  as  well  as  for  the  dual  and 
plural  objective  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons,  these 
views  seem  problematical.  N  does  not  enter  into  either  the  loca- 
tive or  plural  of  demonstratives;  and  above  all  the  suffixion  of 
a  number-suffix  to  a  case-suffix,  as  it  might  be  alleged  to  occur 
in  the  dual  na-n-ak,  is  the  reverse  of  the  process  found  without 
exception  in  nouns  and  demonstratives.2  The  forms  nan  and 
mam  can  accordingly  not  be  wholly  explained  by  any  of  the 
grammatical  processes  operative  in  the  language, — suffixion,  re- 
duplication, and  vocalic  harmony.  They  may  or  may  not  have 
been  stems  originally  diverse  from  the  subjective  stems ;  analogy 
however  has  certainly  helped  to  shape  them.  This  analogizing 
force  becomes  doubly  striking  when  one  compares  the  possessive 
forms  nim  and  min.  The  absence  of  a  third  person  has  perhaps 
contributed  to  this  parallelism  by  leaving  room  for  the  balancing 
of  n  and  m  to  be  fully  carried  out  in  the  first  two  persons :  n  and 
m,  n-n  and  m-m,  n-m  and  m-n. 

The  dual  and  plural  suffixes  of  pronouns  are  in  element  -k  and 
-n,  both  occurring  also  in  demonstratives.  The  full  forms  of  these 
suffixes  are,  for  the  subjective  -k  and  -n,  for  the  objective  -ak 
and  -un,  for  the  possessive  -g  and  -ik,  added  to  the  case  forms  of 
the  singular,  which  are  thus  treated  as  stems.  In  nouns  and  dem- 
onstratives number  suffixes  always  precede  case  suffixes.     In  the 

1  See  the  discussion  of  the  comparative  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  of 
all  the  Yokuts  dialects  in  Part  III.  Certain  groups  of  dialects  possess  sub- 
jective and  objective  forms  of  the  third  person  in  the  dual  and  plural;  but 
none  in  the  singular. 

2  And  even  elsewhere  in  the  pronoun,  as  nim-g-in,  ma-i-n,  nan-un-wa. 
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possessive,  the  dual  suffix  seems  to  be  used,  strangely  enough,  for 
both  dual  and  plural ;  the  dual  is  differentiated  from  the  plural 
by  the  further  addition  of  -in,  which  is  probably  not  the  pronom- 
inal plural  suffix  here  dealt  with  but  the  usual  nominal  and  dem- 
onstrative possessive  sign  -in.  In  the  objective  plural  there  is  a 
final  suffix  -wa,  which  may  be  related  to  the  ordinary  substan- 
tival objective  singular  case-suffix  -a.  The  most  regularly  anal- 
ogous forms  of  the  first  person  in  the  dual  and  plural  are  the 
exclusive  ones ;  the  inclusive  dual  and  plural  are  formed  from 
the  stem  of  the  second  person  which  they  include.  The  inclusive 
dual  mak  is  like  the  second  person  dual  mak;1  the  inclusive 
plural  is  mai,  possibly  formed  from  the  stem  ma  of  the  second 
person  by  the  substantival  plural  suffix  -i  to  indicate  this  first 
person,  as  opposed  to  the  plural  maan  or  man  of  the  second 
person  itself.  The  objectives  of  the  inclusives  were  not  obtained ; 
their  possessives,  diversely  from  all  the  other  pronominal  posses- 
sives,  are  formed  by  addition  of  the  regular  substantival  posses- 
sive suffix  -in  directly  to  the  subjective. 

The  locatives  of  the  personal  pronoun  are  formed,  as  in  the 
noun,  from  the  objective  as  a  base,  by  suffixion  of  -au,  iu,  or  -u. 
So  far  as  obtained  they  are : 

nan-au  for  me,  on  account  of  me2 

mam-au  for  you 

nanak-iu  for  us  (dual  inclusive) 

mamak-iu  for  us  (dual  exclusive) 

nanunwa-u  for  us 

No  instrumentals  of  the  personal  pronouns  have  been  found ; 
the  language  appears  to  show  some  inclination  to  avoid  them. 

There  is  no  distinction  in  the  third  person  between  pronouns 
referring  respectively  to  the  subject  and  to  a  person  or  thing 
distinct  from  the  subject, — se  and  eum. 

maiaju  an  yiuna  t-okji  himself  (ipse)  his  wife  he-hit 

t-okji  an  yiuna  tain  he-hit  his  wife  that-one 's 

Before  the  future  participle  hi,  na  and  ma  become  ni  and  mi. 

1  Probably  differing  however  in  length  of  vowel. 

2  In  other  dialects  these  locative  forms  have  been  found  with  locative 
meaning:  nanau,  at  me,  here;  mamau,  at  you,  there. 
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The  possessive  pronoun  of  the  third  person  may  be  introduced 
between  two  nouns  one  of  which  is  in  the  possessive  case,  though 
this  is  not  often  done ;  but  such  a  possessive  pronoun  never  re- 
places the  possessive  case-suffix, — another  instance  of  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  syntactical  case  construction  dominates  in 
the  language  over  the  necessarily  largely  pronominal  "incorpor- 
ating" type  of  construction. 

yiwin  an  limk-in  the  prairie-falcon's  wife 

yiwin  limk-in  the  prairie-falcon's  wife 

The  possessive  pronoun  is  also  often  tautologically  repeated : 

hatpau  an  iiaunitcau  an,  fourth-time  his  coming-at  his. 
cukidji  an  t-eu  an  muk'ac  ta,  pierced  her  house  her  woman 
the. 

When  both  a  subjective  and  an  objective  pronoun  occur  in 
a  clause,  they  are  closely  coupled  together.  Except  in  cases  of 
strong  emphasis,  the  subjective  precedes.  The  combination  pre- 
cedes or  follows  the  verb.  When  it  follows,  it  is  usually  enclitic 
to  the  verb ;  when  it  precedes,  it  is  usually  attached  in  similar 
manner  to  a  particle  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  such  as  tcan, 
soon,  at  once  (future),  hin,  the  interrogative  particle,  or  am, 
not.  Other  particles  like  hi  in  turn  generally  attach  themselves 
to  the  end  of  the  compound  in  the  same  manner;  so  that  the 
word  which  they  all  follow  may  carry  the  accent  for  three  or 
four  syllables.  The  rule  that  the  objective  pronoun  follows 
immediately  upon  the  subjective  is  probably  more  regularly  ob- 
served than  any  other  governing  the  order  of  words  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  there  is  in  it  possibly  a  faint  reminiscence  of  pro- 
nominal incorporation.  That  this  customary  coupling  is  however 
in  no  sense  even  partial  incorporation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  pronouns  are  not  shortened  or  altered,  that  their  position  as 
regards  the  verb  is  not  at  all  fixed,  and  that  on  occasion  the 
compound  can  be  broken  up  and  disarranged.  Both  in  the  strict- 
ness of  their  order  among  themselves  and  in  the  fixedness  of 
their  position  as  regards  the  verb,  the  pronouns  of  French  come 
much  nearer  to  being  incorporated  than  those  of  Yokuts. 
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kemid  namam,  I  embrace  you 

ohd'n  namamhi,  I  will  look  for  you 

tca'namam  tana'd,  I  will  take  you  with  me 

eu'inactid  na'mamhi,       I  will  buy-it-for  you 

hin  manan  okac,  did  you  see  me  ? 

namamhi  tan  taudjad,    I  will  kill  you  too 

ma'm  na  ohood,  You  are  the  one  I  want  (when 

the  right  one  appears  after 
several  undesirable  ones  have 
been  rejected) 


DEMONSTRATIVES. 

There  are  four  demonstrative  stems,  falling  into  two  groups ; 
the  radical  consonant  of  one  group  is  k  or  x,  of  the  other  t.  Xe, 
xi,  and  ka,  meaning  this,  this,  and  that,  refer  respectively  to 
the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  person,  or  to  distances  con- 
ceived of  as  equivalent.  When  there  are  no  persons  involved, 
xe  refers  to  close  proximity,  xi  to  a  short  distance,  ka  to  a  longer 
distance,  but  within  sight.  When  an  invisible  object,  or  one 
merely  referred  to,  is  spoken  of,  the  demonstrative  constituting 
the  second  group,  ta,  must  be  used.  Ta,  however,  does  not  pri- 
marily mean  "that  invisible."  It  is  a  general  indefinite  demon- 
strative, sometimes  similar  to  our  article  the,  and  quite  generally 
used,  especially  in  the  objective,  for  the  pronoun  of  the  third 
person.  Its  locative  tau,  there,  is  also  liberally  strewn  about 
sentences  without  much  specific  reference.  Ta  is  even  used  of 
present  objects  and  of  persons  within  range  of  speech  and  just 
referred  to  by  xi : 


widji 

witc 

am       mi 

hi       xih 

yiuna 

nim 

widen 

Said 

Condor: 

"Not        you 

will        this 

wife 

my 

tell; 

am      mi 

hi 

tan       ipein 

widen 

not         you 

will 

her:       'get -water' 

tell." 

The  difference  between  xe,  xi,  ka,  on  the  one  hand,  and  ta 
on  the  other,  is  therefore  primarily  between  locally  specific  dem- 
onstratives and  a  locally  indefinite  one;  secondarily,  between 
proximity  and  visibility  as  opposed  to  distance  and  invisibility. 
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The  four  demonstrative  stems  form  their  cases  and  numbers 
as  follows.  The  objective  is  -n.  The  possessive,  instrumental, 
locative,  and  ablative  are  the  noun  case-suffixes  -in,  -ni,  -u,  -nit. 
The  dual  and  plural  are  formed  with  enlargement  of  the  stem 
by  -c,  to  which  the  number-suffixes :  dual  -k  and  plural  -n,  con- 
nected with  the  -c  by  a  vowel  contrasting  with  the  stem  vowel, 
are  appended.  This  gives  the  subjective  forms.  The  objective 
are  formed  by  apparent  metathesis  of  the  last  vowel,  or  more 
probably  by  suffixion  of  -a  or  -i,  before  which  the  last  vowel  is 
lost.  In  this  process  -en-  becomes  -cd-.  Ta-nit  is  often  contracted 
to  tat. 

Xe  and  xi  differ  only  in  the  subjective  singular;  all  their 
other  forms  are  identical. 


Subj. 

Obj.         Poss.     Instr.       Loc.       Abl. 

Singular 

This  (near  1.  p. 
This  (near  2.  p. 

) 
) 

xe 
xi 

r     xi-n     xe-in    xe-ni    xe-u    xe-nit 

That  (visible) 

ka 

ka-n                ka-ni   ka-u 

That  (general        ) 
invisible)  J 

ta 

ta-n     ta-in    ta-ni    ta-u    ta-nit 

Dual 

This  (xe) 
This  (xi) 

}= 

d-c-ak 

xi-c-k-a 

That  (ka) 

ka-c-k-i 

That  (ta) 

1 

;a-c-ik 

ta-c-k-i 

Plural 

This  (xe) 
This  (xi) 

}■ 

si-c-an 

xi-c-d-a 

That  (ka) 

That  (ta) 

ta-c-in 

ta-c-d-i 

These  demonstratives  are  used  indifferently  as  substantives  or 
as  adjectives,  and  for  animate  or  inanimate  objects. 

In  connected  discourse  tan,  that,  him,  it,  like  tau,  there,  is 
used  so  frequently,  and  with  so  little  weight,  that  it  occurs  tauto- 
logically. 
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ama  tan  natet  an  widji  tan  wit'epa,  then  him  father  his  told 
the  boy. 

widji  tan  mikiti  axda  an,  told  her  Mikiti  daughter  her. 

If  tail  were  a  true  pronominal  element,  and  actually  incor- 
porated in  the  verb  by  affixation,  we  should  have  here  incorpora- 
tion of  the  holophrastic  type. 

While  true  relative  pronouns  are  lacking,  the  demonstratives 
in  part  fulfill  their  function. 

ta  injij  mak  daka,  that  good  we  spend-night  (it  is  best  that 
we  spend  the  night). 

okac  na  tan  nemo  xi  nan  kow-o-kw-oc,  I  see  the  man  who  hit 
me  (see  I  that  man  this  me  hit). 

ama  tail  taut-aj  xi  tan  taut-ataji  an  najojo,  then  him  he-killed 
this  her  killed  his  mother  (he  killed  him  who  had  killed  his 
mother) . 

ama  tanit  tanji  xi  tau  tud-o-td-ac,  then  thence  he-went  this 
there  they-were-burning-it  (went  where  they  burned). 

Tik  and  tin,  dual  and  plural,  containing  the  dual  and  plural 
suffix-elements  -k  and  -n,  are  used  with  verbs  of  the  third  person 
lacking  a  substantival  or  demonstrative  subject.  The  number 
of  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  thus  given  even  if  the  subject  is 
lacking,  the  singular  of  course  being  indicated  by  the  absence  of 
the  particles.  While  the  t-  of  these  forms  seems  demonstrative, 
and  their  number-endings  are  undoubtedly  pronominal-demon- 
strative, they  seem  to  be  merely  particles  indicative  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  understood  subject  and  of  the  verb,  and  not  to  be  felt 
as  pronouns.  Interpreters  find  difficulty  in  translating  them 
and  do  not  give  the  meaning  "they."1 

The  imperative  dual  and  plural  particles  ya-k  and  ya-n  that 
have  been  described  contain  the  same  dual  and  plural  suffixes 
and  are  somewhat  of  the  same  nature. 


1  Similar  conditions  obtain  in  other  Yokuts  dialects  which  lack  tik  and 
tin.  These  dialects  possess  subjective  dual  and  plural  forms  of  the  pro- 
noun of  the  third  person  which  are  used  like  tik  and  tin  to  indicate  the 
duality  or  plurality  of  the  preceding  noun  or  verb:  aman,  they,  resembling 
man,  ye,  as  amin,  his  (Yaudanchi  an),  resembles  min,  thine.  No  objective 
or  singular  forms  of  these  dual  and  plural  words  have  been  found,  a  fact 
which  corroborates  the  conclusion,  already  evident  from  their  usage,  that 
they  are  functionally  not  so  much  the  equivalents  of  for  instance  the  English 
personal  pronouns,  as  primarily  indications  of  number. 
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INTERROGATIVES. 

The  interrogatives  and  indefinite  pronouns  are: 

wat,  who?,  someone;  objective  wat-i  ( ?)  ;  possessive  wat-in. 
hed,  hawed,  which  one? 

han,  what?  something;  objective  haa;  instrumental  ha-ni. 
hide-u,  where  ?  somewhere ;  a  locative ;  ablative  :  hide-nit. 

Two  suffixes  serve  to  render  these  stems  more  indefinite:  -ak 
and  -tci. 

wat-ak,  someone. 

han-ak,  ha-ak,  something  or  other ;  ha-ak-tci,  what,  I  wonder  ? 

hede-ak-tci,  which  one,  I  wonder? 

The  verbal  root  haud,  hawd,  to  do,  to  do  something,  to  do 
what?,  to  do  how?,  which  seems  to  be  almost  certainly  related  to 
the  stem  of  ha,  what,  forms  the  following  in  common  use  : 

hawidin,  haudinin,  how?  what  for?  thus;  literally,  doing 
what?  doing  thus. 

haud-au,  ever,  at  any  time,  at  what  time  ?  when  ? ;  with  nega- 
tive, never ;  hauj-ud  is  how  many  times  ? 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  same  stems  are  indeterminately  inter- 
rogative or  indefinite.  When  interrogative  they  do  not  require 
the  presence  of  the  interrogative  particle  hin;  they  are  usually 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  sentence.  It  will  also  be  seen  that 
whereas  the  demonstrative  does  not  differentiate  for  animate- 
ness  and  inanimateness,  the  interrogative-indefinites  are  divided 
between  two  groups  of  stems,  wat-  for  the  animate,  h-,  especially 
ha-,  for  the  inanimate.  Resembling  the  latter  and  probably  re- 
lated to  it  by  analogy  if  not  in  origin  is  the  interrogative  particle 
hin. 
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THE   ADJECTIVE. 

Adjectives  are  as  infrequent  and  comparatively  unimportant 
in  Yokuts  as  in  most  American  languages.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  they  are  at  bottom  more  properly  nouns  or 
verbs.  Their  occasional  use  with  case  suffixes  seems  to  designate 
them  as  nouns.  A  plural  suffix  -hate  appears  to  belong  primarily 
to  adjectives  used  substantively.1  A  few  adjectives  show  unex- 
plained variations  of  form ;  punun,  puutcutc,  small ;  met-,  large, 
mit-amut,  large  ones.  A  few  adjectives  of  shape  are  redupli- 
cated :  cot-ot,  circular,  up-up-uc,  buk-buk-uc,  spherical,  taptap-ic, 
flat  (cf.  dapdap  leaves)  ;  also  pun-un,  puutc-utc,  small,  inj-ij 
good.    Attributive  and  predicate  forms  are  alike. 

badjikin  red 

butawaca  badjiknin        painted  with  red 
small  his  foot 
small  (ones)  his  feet 
adult 

large-ones  are-coming 
a-child 
children 
I  am-little 

I  am-little,  I  am-a-baby 
when-I-was-little  ( as-a-little-one ) 

I  shot 
I  am-large 
we  are-large 
the-house  is-large 
reached  (they)  large  house 
farther-off  there  is-a-large-one 
farther-off  there  are-large-ones 
good  I  am-boy 
good  my  dog-is 
good-are  we 


punun  an  wutofi 
punin-hetc  an  wutofi 
baha'dja 

bahadj-hatc  taxn-ad 
wit  'ep 
wit  'ip-hatc 
na  punun 
na  puutcutc 
puutcutc  na  t-ok-ci 


na  met- 
nan  met- 
t-e  met- 

fiau-ji  tik  met-  t-e-i 
xuno  tau  met- 
xuno  tau  mit-a'mut 
injij  na  wit'ep 
injij  nim  djejej 
inejeji  mak 
g'og'ocinejaji 
mononhoi 


there-were  good  things 


1  It  seems,  especially  from  the  evidence  of  other  dialects,  that  this  suffix 
hate  is  really  a  diminutive. 
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NUMERALS. 

The  numeral  system  is  decimal.  None  of  the  numerals  below 
ten  are  analyzable,  except  that  hat'pani,  four,  contains  pofioi, 
two,  and  yiit-cm-ut,  five,  contains  yet,  one.1  The  numerals  from 
eleven  to  nineteen  are  formed  from  those  for  one  to  nine  by  the 
suffixion  of  -am,  or  sometimes  by  addition  of  the  words  for  "ten 
and."  Thus,  yetc-am,  eleven,  or  t-ieu  yo  yet,  ten  and  one. 
Twenty  is  two  ten,  and  all  the  tens  are  formed  thus.  Twenty- 
one  is  two  ten  one.  One  hundred  is  yet  pitc',  one  count.  The 
hundreds  are  enumerated  to  t-ieu  pitc',  ten  counts,  one  thousand. 

According  to  their  function  the  numerals  assume  several 
forms.  In  most  of  these  forms  certain  final  phonetic  elements 
are  lost  in  several  of  the  stems.    These  unstable  endings  are : 

2  -o-  (usually) 

3  -n 

4  -ni 

5  -nut 

6  -i 

7  -in 

One  suffers  no  loss,  but  is  somewhat  irregular.  Eight,  nine, 
and  ten  are  also  not  shortened. 

The  modifications  of  form  undergone  by  the  numerals  are  the 
following. 

1.  When  the  numerals  are  adjectives  attributive  to  nouns, 
or  are  inanimate  nouns  in  the  subjective  case,  the  full  forms  used 
in  counting  are  employed. 

2.  When  the  numerals  are  nouns  in  the  objective  case,  or 
adjectives  modifying  such  nouns,  the  same  forms  are  used,  plus 
the  objective  suffix  -a  (-i). 

3.  When  the  numerals  are  animate  nouns  in  the  subjective 
case,  such  as  "they  three,"  "the  four  of  them,"  with  perhaps 
the  idea  of  collectivity  prevailing,  the  detachable  endings  are 

1  Even  though  the  words  for  four  and  five  so  evidently  contain  the  stems 
of  two  and  one,  their  forms  in  twenty  different  Yokuts  dialects  vary  only 
phonetically  and  give  no  light  on  their  composition.  This  is  in  accord  with 
statements  made  below  as  to  the  scarcity  of  Yokuts  words  whose  derivation 
is  explainable. 
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lost,  the  suffix  -In  is  added  to  the  abridged  stem,  and  the  stem- 
vowels,  or  more  strictly  most  of  them,  undergo  the  change  to  the 
nearest  contrasting  vowel  familiar  from  verb  stems,  i  to  e,  e  to  i, 
u  to  o,  o  to  u,  a  to  o.  The  word  hauj-un,  how  many?  may  also 
contain  this  suffix  -In.1 

4.  To  indicate  a  distributive,  as  "three  each,"  in  the  objec- 
tive, the  detachable  endings  are  lost,  and  the  first  syllable  of  the 
stem  is  duplicated,  the  vowel  in  its  second  occurrence  being 
weakened  to  i. 

5.  To  indicate  cardinal  adverbs,  such  as  "four  times,"  the 
numerals  undergo  the  same  loss  of  their  detachable  endings,  in 
addition  drop  the  vowel  that  then  remains  in  their  second  syl- 
lable, and  add  the  suffix  -id,  which  is  on  some  of  them  assimilated 
to  -ad,-  ud.    Compare  hauj-ud,  how  many  times  ? 

6.  The  ordinal  adverbs,  such  as  "fourth  time,"  are  formed 
like  the  last  class,  except  that  in  place  of  the  suffix  -id  they  add 
the  locative  ending  -u. 

So  far  as  obtained,  the  numerals  of  these  different  classes  are 
given  in  the  following  list. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Cardinal         Objective 

yet  yet 

ponoi  pofii-o 

cdopin  coopin-a 

hat'pani  hat'pany-i 

ytf't-cifiwt  yMt-ein-n-i  ywt-ec-iin 
tc'udipi 
nomtcin 


Animate 
yit-ein 
pono-iin 
cupe-iin 
hat'op-iin 


Distributive  Adverbial 

yit-yit-in  yit-ate 

pon-pin-i  pony-id 

eop-cip-i  eopy-id 

hat'-Mt'-wp  hat'p-ud 

ywt-ywt-wc  ywt-c-ud 

tc'odep-iin  te'o-tc'id-ip  tc'odp-id 

numetc-iin  nom-nim-itc  nomtc-id 


Ordinal 
A dverbial 


poiiy-o 

eopy-o 

hat'p-au 

ywt-c-au 

tc'odp-o 


mu'noc 

ndnip 

t-ieu 


mu'ndc-iin  mu'n-mu'n-uc  mu'nc-ad 
nunep-iin     non-nin-ip         nonp-id 
t-ieu-iin       t-i-t-i-w  t-i-ad,  t-iewa 


The  detachable  endings  that  are  lost  in  certain  of  these  cate- 
gories do  not  represent  concrete  suffixes  or  sense  elements,  but 
are  determined  apparently  by  phonetic  usage.  In  hat'-pani, 
four,  -pafii  represents  ponoi,  two,  but  is  cut  in  half  when  there  is 
a  loss  of  ending,  hat  '-pa  being  retained  and  -fii  lost. 

The  numerals  from  eleven  to  nineteen  are  formed  from  those 
for  one  to  nine  by  the  suffix  -am,  with  loss  of  the  detachable  end- 

1  This  suffix  -in  may  be  identical  with  the  -in  indicating  the  plural  of  pro- 
nouns and  demonstratives,  and  occurring  also  in  the  imperative  and  indicate 
particles  ya-n  and  t-in  expressing  the  plural. 
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ings.  Stems  whose  first  vowel  is  o  change  -am  to  -om.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  derivative  process  is  entirely  similar  to  the 
gramamtical  ones  above  described. 

11  yetc-am 

12  cuyukai 

13  copy-om 

14  hatcp-am 

15  yiit-c-am 

16  tc  'odp-om 

17  nomtc-om 

18  mu'nc-am 

19  nonp-om 

Cuyukai  is  said  to  be  the  proper  Yaudanchi  form  for  twelve. 
Most  other  dialects  have  potcd-om,  which  is  formed  from  potcot, 
given  by  the  Yaudanchi  as  an  alternative  or  more  correct  form 
for  ponoi,  two,  but  not  yet  found  in  the  dialects  that  use  potcd- 
om.  In  Yaudanchi  also  potcot  seems  to  be  used  only  in  counting ; 
the  suffixes  are  all  added  to  the  stem  ponoi. 

The  stem  yet,  one,  appears  as  yet-  and  yetc  in  certain  Yokuts 
dialects,  and  some  of  its  Yaudanchi  derivatives  show  the  form 
yetc :  yetc-am,  eleven,  yitc-a,  alone.  Yet-au,  literally  one-in,  is 
together ;  oma  is  first. 


ADVERBS    AND    UNSYNTACTICAL    WORDS. 

Other  classes  of  words,  which  we  call  adverbs,  conjunctions, 
prepositions,  and  interjections,  are  difficult  to  separate  in  Yo- 
kuts, and  require  little  comment.  A  few  words  with  the  appear- 
ance of  prepositions  have  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the 
objective  case.  They  are  of  several  syllables  and  appear  to  have 
either  a  participial  or  a  locative  ending.  The  noun  to  which  they 
refer  is  in  the  objective. 

A  number  of  adverbial  words  such  as  mun-au,  outdoors, 
t'ic-au,  in  the  open,  bepat-iu,  at  the  top,  cik-au,  in  the  side,  hete- 
au,  close,  are  locatives. 
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Conjunctions,  besides  yo,  and,  again,  also,  are  about  lacking. 
Their  place  is  taken  by  the  subordinating  constructions  of  the 
verb,  the  participles  and  the  case-suffixed  verbals.  Ama,  then, 
is  a  common  introductory  particle  in  narrative.  Ta,  that,  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  if. 

ta  namam  uka,  ama  namam  kuwu,  if  I  you  see,  then  I  you  hit. 
ta  ma  tan  hi  ilka,  wi  padwan  mam  hi,  if  you  him  will  look-at, 
then  he-enter-to  you  will. 


ORDER   OF   WORDS. 

The  order  of  words  in  the  Yaudanchi  sentence  is  rather  shift- 
ing. A  usual  order  is  quite  perceptible,  but  this  is  often  departed 
from.  As  regards  the  three  chief  parts  of  the  sentence,  the  verb 
most  frequently  comes  first,  the  subject  next,  and  the  object  last. 
Locative  nouns,  and  similar  modifiers,  commonly  stand  at  either 
of  the  ends  of  the  sentence.  The  adjective,  whether  attributive 
or  predicative,  almost  always  precedes  its  noun.  The  personal 
pronouns  usually  precede  the  verb,  especially  if  there  are  nouns 
in  the  sentence.  The  frequent  tan,  him,  her,  it,  and  tau,  there, 
usually  also  precede  the  verb;  tan  especially  when  it  represents 
a  noun  subsequently  expressed  in  the  sentence.  The  subject  and 
object  pronoun  form  a  rather  close  complex  between  which  other 
words  do  not  enter,  and  in  which  the  order  subject-object  is  not 
departed  from  except  for  special  emphasis.  The  particle  hi 
follows  the  pronouns,  usually  immediately  upon  them.  The  nega- 
tive am,  the  interrogative  hin,  and  all  interrogative  pronouns 
usually  open  the  sentences  in  which  they  occur.  A  rarer  inter- 
rogative ti  usually  precedes  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person. 
The  introductory  ama,  then,  heads  the  sentence  in  narrative. 
The  possessive  pronoun  is  used  either  before  or  after  its  noun; 
sometimes  both  before  and  after.  Tik  and  tin  follow  the  verb 
immediately  or  precede  it ;  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  yak  and  yan. 
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VOCABULARY. 

COMPOSITION. 

No  certain  case  of  full  binary  composition,  like  sugar-loaf, 
man-killer,  has  appeared  in  the  Yaudanchi  dialect  of  Yokuts. 
There  are  a  few  doubtful  cases.  Nohoo  ka'm,  grizzly-bear  dance, 
was  heard  as  two  words;  so  was  k'amun  hoyowoc,  no  name,  the 
appellation  by  which  a  person  whose  names  are  tabu  through 
death  is  addressed.  Yitca-xooo  virgin,  bachelor,  is  "alone  sit- 
ting," and  may  be  two  words  or  one,  a  description  or  a  name. 
It  is  theoretically  improbable  that  there  is  no  binary  composition 
whatever  in  the  language ;  but  the  process  is  certainly  not  of 
much  importance.  The  familiar  class  of  words  represented  in  so 
many  American  languages  by  mouth-stone  and  night-sun  is  lack- 
ing. In  the  place  of  such  compounds  Yokuts  has  for  its  nouns 
disyllabic  and  trisyllabic  words  a  very  few  of  which  are  deriv- 
able, more  of  which  contain  a  familiar  stem  or  suffix  while  the 
remainder  of  the  word  does  not  yield  to  analysis,  and  the  great 
majority  of  which  are  even  after  some  study  as  unassailable  as 
monosyllables.1 

A  number  of  words,  mainly  names  of  birds,  are  formed  of  an 
onomatopoetic  element,  usually  duplicated,  followed  by  widetc, 
udetc,  sayer: 

huhu'-udetc,  hmhm-udetc  bull  roarer,  huhu-sayer 

o-udetc  chicken 

pokok-udetc  ground  owl 

gdk-udetc  raven 

huc-udetc  gopher-snake 

and  a  number  of  others. 


1  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  an  apparently  composite  word  like  hatpani, 
four,  certainly  related  to  ponoi,  two,  appears  in  all  the  dialects  known,  of 
course  with  phonetic  variations,  but  never  any  more  structurally  transpar- 
ent; and  that  under  the  influence  of  suffixes  its  stem  is  unetymologically 
reduced  to  hatpa-  not  only  in  Yaudanchi  but  in  the  other  dialects  from  which 
there  is  material. 
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DERIVATION. 


Half  a  dozen  derivational  suffixes,  all  forming  nouns,  can  be 
determined,  though  their  meaning  is  not  always  clear. 


-oc: 


t'uy 

shoot 

t  'uy-oc 

a  kind  of  arrow 

t-ufi 

shut 

t'Un-oc-ud 

door,  gate 

mok 

swallow 

miik-iic 

throat 

ho'n 

egg,  hon-hon  heart 

hon-oe 

testicles 

-ud: 

t-un-oc-ud 

door,  gate  (t-un,  shut) 

kuy-oc-ud 

knee  (kuyo,  ankle) 

-i,  -ui, 

-oi: 

padw 

enter 

padw-i 

pestle 

hiwet 

go,  walk 

hiwit-i 

tracks 

tcuduk 

point,  select 

tcuduk-ui 

index  finger 

t'ofi 

drown 

t  'un-oi 

fish  net 

-it,  place  of: 

ent-im  sleep 

t.it-wac  copulate  (reflexive) 


inet.m-it  sleeping  place 

t.it-euc-it  house  of  prostitution 


-i  in  terms  of  relationship,  with  vowel  change,  denotes  that 
the  person  through  whom  the  relationship  existed  is  dead: 


napatum 

son-in-law 

napitim-i 

son-in-law  after  deatl 

nip  'ei 

wife's  brother 

nipiyi-t-i 

of  daughter 
etc. 

ontip 

mother-in-law 

onitip-i 

naxamic 

father-in-law 

naximic-i 

onmid 
onpoi 

daughter-in-law 
wife's  sister, 

onimid-i 
unipiy-i 

husband's  brother 

-inin, 

people  of : 

xomot 

south 

xomt-inin 

southerners 

xueim 

north 

xoem-inin 

xocom-o,  xocima, 
northerners 

not,  not-u 

east 

nutn-unun 

nut 'a,  nutca-wayi, 
easterners 

dat-u,  dat-wun 

west 

dat-w-unun 

westerners 

pad-u 

down-stream  (= 

in?) 

padu-unun 

those  below  (=being 
inside?) 

alit,  Yaudanchi 

grass  sp. 

alt-inin 

people  of  alt-au 

adit 
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The   case   suffixes,   especially  the   locative,   serve  to   derive 
words : 


doo 

battle 

doo-c-id-au 

where-always-fight 
(name  of  a  place) 

alit,  adit 

species  of  grass 

alt-au 

at-alit 

(name  of  a  place) 

t'ic 

emerge 

t  'ic-au 

in  the  open,  up  from 
a  stream 

g'o 

sit 

g'  o-en-au 

Sunday 

wo-wud 

stand 

wud-au 

Monday 

pofioi 

two 

puney-anet- 

-au   Tuesday 

copin 

three 

cupey-anet-- 

au    Wednesday 

hat  'pafii 

four 

hat'p-au 

Thursday 

ywt  'cinwt 

five 

yit  'c-au 

Friday 

sabado 

(Spanish) 

saualo 

Saturday 

The  intransitive  derivative 

-in  makes  verbs  from  nouns: 

wuton 

foot 

wuton-n 

to  track 

muk  'oc 

woman 

mok  'c-in 

to  lose  in  luck  through 
a    woman,    to    "be 
womaned. ' ' 

yet,  yet'au 

one,  together 

yitw-in 

to  gather 

injij 

good  (=inij-ij) 

inej-n-ad 

likes 

opod-o 

sun 

opod-n-id 

sun  shines 

There 

is  some  derivation  by  vowel  change  alone. 

Verb 

Noun 

cokud 

perforate 

cokod 

hole 

cikid 

hunting  arrow 

hon-hon 

breathe 

hon-hon 

heart 

hon 

smell 

muyuk 

whirl 

moyak 

whirlwind 

There  is  considerable  derivation  between  nouns  and  verbs, 
with  and  without  vowel  changes,  that  cannot  be  classified  or 
explained. 


xot 

to  rain 

xotoo 

rain 

ciwex 

to  drizzle 

ciwaxa 

drizzle 

winis 

ready 

winatum 

servant,  messenger 

wicit 

erectio  penis 

wiceta 

elder-tree 

t'ofi 

drown 

t  'wn-wk 

thick 

t'ic 

emerge 

t  'ic-am-ya 

in  spring 

copd 

cover  with  blanket 

copon 

blanket 

teutya 

carrying  net 

tcutui 

put  into  carrying  net 

hopa 

blood 

hdpwd 

menstruate 

tipin 

acorn-bread 

tipin 

to  eat  acorn-bread 

dik 

acorn-mush 

dik 

to  eat  acorn-mush 

tanai 

jimson-weed 

tafiy- 

to  drink  jimson-weed 

tcit 'at 

a  species  of  clover 

tcit 'a 

to  gather  or  eat  clover 

axid 

daughter,  child 

axad 

to  have  a  child 

watcam 

feather-ornament  for 
hand 

watcim 

to  hold  a  feather- 
ornament 
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A  number  of  words  show  possible  evidences  of  composition 
or  derivation,  though  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  much  about 
them. 


teok,  t-ok 

hunt,  hit 

tcok-oyija 

wasp 

pwd 

to  cross  a  stream 

pod-xoi 

sucker 

xoi 

deer 

p'an 

world,  land 

p  'an-uckai 

fly 

k'on 

fall,  alight 

k'on-djedja 

a  large  species  of 
lizard 

pad-u 

enter,  in,  down- 

pad-euyami 

tribal  name 

stream? 

bad-wija 

tribal  name 

xucim 

north 

xocomo, 
pi.  xocima 

tribal  name 

bok 

find 

bok-ninuwad 

tribal  name  (so  called 
' '  because    they    do 
not   give  up   things 
that  they  find") 

tcoin-ok 

tribal  name 

tcoin-imni 

tribal  name 

yawud 

brush 

yaud-imni 

tribal  name 

yaud-antci 

tribal  name 

opdi 

day 

opodo 

sun1 

upic 

moon 

t.ood 

rattle-snake 

t'twid-um 

rattle-snake  medicine- 
man 

ho'fi 

egg 

hofi-tod 

fish  roe 

k'oco 

thigh 

k  'oeo-yi 

elbow 

doc 

intestines 

tcudui 

skin 

tcu-doc-ui 

navel 

axid 

daughter,  child 

axed-cat 

husband 

t-ipin 
ndtco 

top,  up,  on,  sky 
young  man 

t-ipni 
notci 

magical,  monster, 

supernatural 
friend 

efit-im 

sleep 

afiatc-wat 

dream 

tuk 

ear 

tuk-uyun 

jaekrabbit 

ponoi 

two 

potcot 

two 

hat  'pafii 

four 

yet 

one 

ywt  'einwt 

five 

naw 

arrive 

namux 

bring 

hiam 

already 

hiam-u 

long  ago 

hiam-xac 

yesterday 

yo 

and,  again,  also 

batc-yo 

again 

wa 

far,  wide,  long 

wa-wa-u 

to-morrow 

tcan 

now  (future) 

tcan-um 

at  once 

wwxe 

much,  many 

witx-nad 

very 

on- 

on-tip 

mother-in-law 

on-mid 

daughter-in-law 

on-poi 

wife's  sister, 

husband's  brother 

1  O  'p  is  sun  and  moon  in  other  dialects. 
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REDUPLICATION. 

Reduplication  occurs  to  some  extent  in  the  formation  of  stems. 
The  forms  it  takes  and  the  classes  of  words  it  affects,  have  been 
discussed  under  the  general  subject  of  reduplication ;  the  specific 
cases  will  be  found  in  the  vocabulary  and  in  the  comparative  dis- 
cussion of  reduplication  in  the  last  part  of  the  paper. 


GENERAL    CHARACTER   OP   THE   VOCABULARY. 

With  so  little  analysis  of  evidently  and  probably  derived 
stems  possible,  with  very  few  deriving  suffixes  determinable  and 
almost  no  composition,  the  majority  of  Yokuts  words,  whatever 
their  original  nature,  must  at  least  be  treated  as  stems. 

Of  the  verb  stems,  the  majority  are  monosyllabic.  A  third 
or  more  are  irreducible  disyllables.  The  typical  verb  stem  is 
clearly  a  vowel  between  two  consonants  or  two  vowels  alternating 
between  three  consonants. 

Of  the  noun  stems  only  a  small  proportion  are  monosyllabic. 
These  are: 

Parts  of  the  body: 


Terms  of  relationship 


Persons : 


tc'I 

bone 

ca-ca 

eye 

tuk 

ear 

gut 

tail 

tot- 

head 

t-ot- 

belly 

dip 

liver 

doc 

guts 

hon-hofi 

heart 

neec1 

younger  brother 

noot1 

younger  sister 

naat1 

older  sister 

bap' 

paternal  grandmother 

mai 


person 


1  The  formation  of  the  plural  would  indicate  that  these  stems  are  disyl- 
lables. 
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Animals : 


Objects : 


xoi 

deer 

ti'w 

rabbit 

tcox 

skunk 

wltc 

condor 

teak 

blackbird 

t-od 

rattle-snake 

yax 

water-snake 

lau-lau 

butterfly 

t-e 

bouse 

moc 

sweat-house 

ka'tc 

arrow  point 

pon-pon 

snow 

p'an 

land 

dap-dap 

leaf 

got- 

tule  sp. 

eax 

milkweed,  string-fibre 

hox 

a  shrub,  string-fibre 

pi'd 

road 

not 

east 

so'm 

wristlet 

tcok 

a  measure  of  beads 

dik 

acorn  mush 

LIST   OF   PRINCIPAL/   WORDS. 


The  following  vocabulary  is  incomplete,  including  less  than 
two  hundred  verb  radicals  whereas  the  number  in  the  language 
is  presumably  two  or  three  times  as  great,  and  being  deficient 
in  the  series  of  noun  stems  also.  As  the  most  common  stems  are 
included,  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  words  of  the  language 
is  however  given.  The  nouns  are  classified  in  the  following 
groups :  Words  denoting  persons,  terms  of  relationship,  names 
of  parts  of  the  body,  of  animals,  of  plants,  and  of  inanimate 
objects,  natural  and  artificial.  The  list  of  verbs  is  arranged 
alphabetically  by  stems.  Following  each  stem  and  its  signifi- 
cance, are  given,  in  all  cases  where  they  have  been  actually  found,, 
the  imperative,  the  future-participial  form,  the  continuative,  and 
the  two  past  tenses,  together  with  other  less  common  forms. 
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Persons : 


Nouns i 


mai 

person 

tc  'atie 

neighbor 

t.aatci 

people 

t  'onoteim 

hermaphrodite 

kou  'tcun 

man 

winatum 

servant,  messenger 

muk'ac 

woman 

diya' 

chief 

wit  'ep 

child 

ant-u 

doctor 

notco 

youth 

fee 

rain-maker 

guyodum 

girl 

t-umiun,  hupana  widow,  widower 

moxodo 

old  person 

weet-it 

bride 

notci 

friend 

Terms  of  relationship: 


natet 

najoj 

butcofi 

axid 

nibetc 

neec 

naat 

noot 

hukoj 

komoyic 

guiha 

agac 

mokoi 

napac 

tcayax 

axi 

enac 

bap' 

t'ut'a 

hit-waiu 

mokoiot 

yuwenitc 

yiwin 

naxamie 

ontip 

napatum 

onmid 

makci 

nip  'ei 

onpoi 

itwap 


father  (address:  opoyo) 

mother  (address:  icaya) 

son,  man's  brother's  son 

daughter,  child 

older  brother,  cousin 

younger  brother,  cousin 

older  sister,  cousin 

younger  sister,  cousin 

older  or  younger  brother  or  sister,  by  speaker  of  opposite 

sex 
father's  brother 
father's  sister 
mother's  brother 
mother's  sister 
woman's  brother's  child 
man's  sister's  child 
woman's  sister's  child,  man's  brother's  daughter 

[cf .  axid] 
grandfather,  man's  grandchild 
paternal  grandmother,  woman's  son's  child 
maternal  grandmother,  woman's  daughter's  child 
greatgrandfather,  man's  greatgrandchild  (also  ghost) 
greatgrandmother,  woman's  greatgrandchild  [cf.  mokoi] 
husband  [=marrier] 
wife 

father-in-law 
mother-in-law 

son-in-law,  sister's  husband 
daughter-in-law 
parent  of  child-in-law 
man's  wife's  brother 

woman's  husband's  brother,  man's  wife's  sister 
man's  brother's  wife,  woman's  husband's  sister  and 

brother's  wife 
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Parts  of  the  body: 

tot. 

head,  hair,  skull 

t'un 

anal  hair 

ot-o 

hair 

umut 

vagina 

t-iidu 

forehead 

tcudocui 

navel 

teimejid 

eyebrows  and  lashes 

tcuyon 

urine 

caca 

eye 

bidik 

faeces 

t-iihuk 

nose 

dumkun 

sweat 

t-aafii 

cheek 

manad 

tears 

tuk 

ear 

hoxutc 

saliva 

cama 

mouth 

nitet 

mucus 

yipyeput. 

lip 

t-oka 

brains 

tadxat. 

tongue 

bae 

marrow 

tedi 

teeth 

piked 

sinew 

awaci 

chin 

Mnat 

tendons 

djamoc 

beard 

hofihon 

heart 

hocod,  miikuc 

throat 

eomot 

lungs 

ogun 

neck 

dip 

liver 

t-apad 

shoulder 

tcinekit 

kidney 

pootc 

breast,  sternum 

cupix             "\ 
potodo 

inenite 

mamma,  milk 

intestines,  stoma 

t.ot. 

belly 

doc                 ( 
betninwatc   J 

k  'ewet 

back 

xamam 

rib 

hopa 

blood 

xoxoic 

hip 

tc'ii 

bone 

k'oed  (yokutc) 

thigh 

hexa 

fat 

kadaca  (poku) 

lower  leg 

teudui 

skin 

kuyocud 

knee 

podut 

body 

kuyo 

ankle 

p  'aada 

fur,  feathers 

wuton 

foot 

tcodonic 

feathers 

put-on 

hand,  arm 

tcai 

down 

xapad 

finger,  toe 

kabad 

wings 

keeik 

nail 

bumot' 

beak 

k'ocoyi 

elbow 

xicyad 

scales 

takatci 

palm 

ho'n 

egg 

teda 

anus 

ho  'ntod 

roe 

poto 

penis 

gut 

tail 

hofioc 

testicles 

itcad 

horn 

iket 

glans  penis 

te  'inawa 

shadow 

put.wid 

semen 

hwpad 

menstruation 

t-umot 

pubic  hair 

hoyowac 

name 

Animals: 

tcejej 

dog 

bohad 

ground-squirrel 

d«Mx«n 

bear 

yonxo, 

tree  squirrel 

fiohoo 

grizzly  bear 

dumodumute 

wood-rat 

iweite 

wolf 

tciviyi,  [teivili]  chipmunk 

kaiu 

coyote 

atcgit 

mole 

au  'tea 

fox 

hung' ut 

gopher 

huyaktitsi 

badger 

[p'ieilu] 

mouse 
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kiit-u,  t-it'iin 

raccoon 

poh&ot 

weasel 

nahaat. 

otter 

wohocit 

panther 

topwk 

beaver 

t  'ufiod 

wildcat 

tcox 

skunk 

divecip 

■   mountain-sheep 

tcitceu 

polecat 

coxgoi 

elk 

tukuyun,  topod  jaekrabbit 

xoi 

deer 

ti'w 

cottontail  rabbit 

coyod 

antelope 

matci 

small  black  rabbit 

tc  'imtc  'im 

bat 

detcip,  t&nip 

bird 

gokudetc 

raven 

d-oxid 

eagle 

admit- 

crow 

owik 

bald  eagle 

otcotc 

magpie 

witc 

condor 

oiui 

road-runner 

t^anka 

buzzard 

t.aieudete 

jay 

dimik 

prairie-falcon 

xaixai 

crested  jay 

wdatc 

sparrow  hawk 

teak 

blackbird 

watcwatc 

falco  columbarius, 

tcakudu 

meadowlark 

tc  'iauna 

circus  hudsonicus 

paladat 

woodpecker 

k  'uxudetc 

accipiter  velox 

t-  'iwica 

yellow-hammer 

po  'yon 

accipiter  cooperi 

upyayi 

mourning  dove 

tcMmgwtan 

buteo  swainsoni 

tcuiditna 

himantapus  mexicanus 

tcaktcak 

buteo  lineatus 

waxit. 

crane 

cuxup 

hawk  sp. 

hayana 

duck  generically 

coxcux 

fish-hawk 

wat.wat- 

mallard  duck 

cotcudetc 

snowy  owl 

la 'la' 

goose 

[hutulu] 

horned  owl 

datcai 

mudhen 

duk  'tcatci 

glaucidium  gnoma 

uyoiite 

wood-duck 

yo'mdjac 

sarnia  ulula 

hoxodo 

duck  sp. 

pokokudetc 

ground  owl 

hummud 

quail 

gugotcup 

a  small  owl 

t-ipdi 

mountain  quail 

bemamgutc 

hummingbird 

t-ood 

rattle-snake 

koyoyite 

frog 

yax 

water-snake 

djitcpaapu 

horned  toad 

hucudetc 

gopher-snake 

k'ondjedja 

lizard  sp. 

godofikid 

king-snake 

kahut^wai 

lizard  sp. 

xot-unut 

snake  sp. 

xolpoyi 

lizard  sp. 

capacipitc 

snake  sp. 

wilSli 

lizard  sp. 

tcoto 

turtle 

k  'atcanat 

salamander 

dopit- 

fish 

epic 

lake  ' '  trout ' ' 

dadim 

trout 

djakomon 

river  ' '  trout ' ' 

podxoi,  ticaa 

sucker 

gopa 

perch 

tcokoyija 

wasp 

laulau 

butterfly 

baonai 

yellow-jacket 

tc  'anekac 

grasshopper 

p  'anuckai 

fly 

b'akid 

flea 

mumai 

blowfly 

tehet. 

head  louse 

k  'aeop 

mosquito 

badad. 

body  louse 

t'anawutc 

dragonfly 

gat.uk 

worm 

kakau 

red  ant 

tabak 

deer-tick 
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Plants  i 

yapkin 

yawud 

tc  'axic 

ociin 

k  'omiyax 

tcimat 

towixit 

putue 

kanad 

teunoxie 

tofiae 

idnit 

watak 

wiceeta 

eaxate 

eadam 

apt-u 

topofi 

we  'tcip 


tree 

brush,  grass 
live  oak 
black  oak 
plains  oak 
oak  sp. 
white  oak 
acorn 
conifer  sp. 
sugar  pine 
digger  pine 
pine  sp. 
pine  nut 
elder 

willow  sp. 
willow  sp. 
manzanita 
buckeye 
a  small  tree 


Natural  objects: 


t.ipin 

opodo 

upic 

opdi 

toyono 

tc'oitoc 

k'«dai 

tcehen 

xotoo 

ciwaxa 

ponpon 

xowot.o 

dagotak 

T.aKaa 

tcidaca 

moyak 

yelyal 

p'aan 

dwfiwt 

domit 


sky,  above,  up 

sun 

moon 

day 

night 

star 

cloud 

fog 

rain 

drizzle 

snow 

hail 

rainbow 

thunder 

wind 

whirlwind 

earthquake 

land,  world 

earth 

mountain 


tcoxotc 

soaproot 

hox 

shrub  used  for  string 

tcitik 

milkweed  used  for 

string 

cax 

milkweed  used  for 

string 

hofiatehufiatc 

milkweed  used  for 

gum 

cuyo,  got. 

tule,  two  sp. 

kadkid 

cane,  reed 

tc  'akac 

wire-grass,  basket 

material 

adit 

salt-grass 

tcit  'at 

clover  sp. 

xodono 

clover  sp. 

dapdap 

leaf 

edam,  edau 

flower 

hopud 

root 

bumt.ana 

stump 

tcodowin 

plain 

wages 

sand 

kuyo 

salt 

yakau 

rock 

witcet 

stick 

hiitac 

wood 

woxono 

log 

idik 

water,  stream 

bokid 

spring 

paaji 

lake 

buyon 

ice 

ucit 

fire 

mod.ak 

smoke 

hapac 

ashes 

capan 

coal 

xucim 

north 

not 

east,  up-stream 

xomot 

south 

dat.uu 

west,  down-stream 

Artificial  objects: 


t.e 
moc 
padawa 
t.unocud 


house 

sweat-house 
entrance,  cave 
gate,  stopper 


giteu  wooden  hairpin 

wadak  head-net 

watcam  feather  ornament 

carried  in  hand 
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tapie 

town,  people 

cema 

head-band  of  eagle 

copon 

blanket 

down 

dayap 

bow 

so'm 

wristlet  of  eagle  down 

cikid 

arrow 

waiatc 

necklace,  garland 

t  'uyoc 

war-arrow 

tc'omis 

tule  case 

djibaku 

a  kind  of  arrow 

tcoxun 

ceremonial  skirt  of 

wuk'ud 

a  kind  of  arrow 

eagle  down 

k'atc 

arrow-point 

pode,  cuyut 

beads 

padwi 

pestle 

xumana 

long  beads 

padiii 

bed-rock  mortar 

bopoite 

needle  for  piercing  ear 

powac 

portable  mortar 

cakai 

asphalt 

k'oiwoe 

small  mortar 

xojojidj 

white  mineral  paint 

katcau 

basket 

kababanitc 

fathom 

tcaiji 

open-work  seed-beater  hista 

measure  of  shell- 

kaiadju 

sifting  basket 

beads  (on  hand) 

t  'aiwan 

gambling  tray  of 

tcok 

half  of  hista 

basketry 

k'onomo 

half  of  tcok 

bawuk 

bone  basket-awl 

mononhoi 

property 

dahitci 

moccasin 

baut 

shelled  acorns 

tc  'ufiie 

woman's  dress 

ip'in 

ground  acorns 

badawunut- 

pipe 

tipin 

acorn  bread  made  in 

sokon 

tobacco 

flat  basket 

citet 

cane 

kodwidin 

acorn  bread  cooled  in 

tcapoi 

digging  stick 

water 

tock  [sic] 

crook  for  gathering 

caca-nitc 

acorn  bread  cooked  in 

wood 

a  hole 

tcutia 

carrying  net 

t  'adic 

soft  acorn  bread 

odix 

pillow 

cooked  in  rocks 

owon 

tule  boat 

dik 

acorn  mush 

huetc 

walnut  dice 

cecat 

meat 

odot 

ball 

wdam 

myth 

katet 

ball  stick 

tibiknitc 

world  of  the  dead 

tcupaiwit 

swing 

tcedandu 

passage  to  tibiknitc 

pucatc 

whistle 

cokod 

hole 

mauwuui 

musical  bow 

pi'd 

road 

wocok 

belt 

Adjectives. 

wwxe 

many 

up-up-uc 

spherical 

k'umui 

all 

buk-buk-uc 

spherical 

met. 

large 

wiic 

bare,  naked 

punun,  putcutc 

small 

padiix 

smooth 

inj-ij 

good 

nuitc 

crooked 

dot.e 

bad 

badjikin 

red 

wa 

long 

te  'iimat 

green 

at'e 

short 

tcodod 

white 

tap-tap-ie 

flat 

tettmgwtan 

black 

eot-ot 

circular 
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Adverbs  and  Particles. 


hohu,  houu 

yes  (o  nasal) 

hunai 

for  nothing,  in  vain 

k  'amu 

no 

hiam 

already,  now 

am 

not 

hiamu 

long  ago 

penau 

near 

hiamxac 

to-morrow 

atceu 

near 

wawau 

yesterday 

munau 

outdoors 

hetci 

today,  now 

pidau 

at  the  door 

wuxnad 

very  (cf .  wiixe) 

k  'acuu 

at  the  rear  of  the 

akam 

perhaps,  it  seems 

house 

taan 

too,  also 

t  'icau 

in  the  open,  up  from 

yo 

and,  also,  again 

a  stream 

wica 

after  a  time,  after- 

tciunaj 

through 

ward 

powo 

across  a  stream 

ama 

and  then,  then 

xamni 

on  this  side  of 

hi 

future  particle 

t-ipin 

up,  high,  above,  sky 

hin 

interrogative  particle 

adid 

down,  low,  below 

ti 

interrogative  particle 

hitea 

perhaps 

dap 

particle  expressing  the 

wit'i 

a  little 

unexpected  or  a 

widitc 

a  little  while 

contrast;  indeed 

maiaju 

self,  of  himself,  by 

we 

particle  expressing 

itself  (ipse) 

indefiniteness 

hutfiai 

intentionally 

wi 

well! 

niudi 

another 

hawe 

well! 

yitca 

alone 

ya 

used  with  the  optative 

yet  'au 

together  (=at  one) 

wopatc 

utinam 

heta 

yet 

tcuk  'it 

look  out! 

tcan 

future  particle 

hide 

greeting 

teanum 

immediately 

(cf.  "where?") 
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YAUDANCHI   TEXTS. 

The  following  Yaudanchi  texts  include  all  the  myths  and 
tales  obtained  and  two  incomplete  texts  based  on  myths  of  other 
Indian  tribes.  These  two  were  obtained  with  the  idea  that  a 
Yokuts  text  expressing  the  same  ideas  as  texts  extant  in  other 
languages  might  be  convenient  in  comparisons  aimed  to  bring 
out  the  essential  qualities  of  different  American  languages.  One 
of  these  two  texts  is  a  translation  of  part  of  an  Arapaho  story, 
the  other  of  the  beginning  of  a  Chinuk  myth.  The  former  is  the 
first  text  given,  and  illustrates  the  dependent  constructions  of 
Yokuts  unusually  well.  It  is  followed  by  a  full  word  by  word 
analysis.  The  first  lines  of  the  second  text,  the  story  of  which 
is  purely  Yokuts,  have  been  analyzed  in  the  same  way.  All  the 
texts  have  been  left  exactly  as  recorded  as  regards  the  division 
of  words.  This  was  done  because  the  question  of  the  degree  of 
union  between  the  pronouns  and  the  tense  and  mode  particles  is 
at  once  a  delicate  one  to  decide  and  perhaps  an  important  one 
in  Yokuts,  since  the  grouping  of  these  words  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation in  this  language  to  the  common  American  charac- 
teristic of  incorporation.  In  actual  discourse  these  pronouns 
and  particles  are  probably  run  together  somewhat  more  than 
shown  in  the  texts,  as  the  informant  unquestionably  sometimes 
spoke  with  unusual  slowness  and  distinctness  for  dictation.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  condition  of  the  texts  in  this  respect  will 
indicate  fairly  the  character  and  extent  of  such  enclitic  word 
grouping.  In  all  cases  the  several  words  heard  pronounced  as 
one  have  been  separated  in  the  Indian  text  by  hyphens  and  their 
English  equivalents  have  been  given  as  entirely  separate  words. 
Wherever  a  single  Indian  word  has  had  to  be  translated  by  two 
or  more  English  words  in  order  to  make  its  meaning  clear,  these 
English  words  have  been  united  by  hyphens.  In  regard  to  ac- 
cents, also,  the  texts  have  been  left  exactly  as  recorded  in  spite 
of  some  inconsistencies  and  incompleteness.  The  word  accent  in 
Yokuts  is  not  so  marked  that  it  would  be  wise  to  indicate  it  un- 
less special  attention  had  been  given  to  it,  which  was  not  the  case ; 
the  sentence  accent,  however,  on  account  of  the  grouping  of  en- 
clitic words,  bears  on  the  same  question,  of  the  degree  of  union 
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between  them,  that  has  just  been  referred  to ;  and  for  this  reason 
the  accents,  in  spite  of  the  imperfection  of  the  record,  have  been 
retained  where  written  and  not  added  where  omitted. 


TANGLED   HAIR. 


ta 

«if 

widj'-an 

told  his 

t-okt-ikitc 

to-hunt. 

yiuna-an 

wife  his. 

xwiuji 

roturned 


ma 

you 


tan 

him 


hi 

will 


«ka-wi 

look-at, 


paduan 

will-enter-to 


yiuna 

wife 

am  a 

Then 

wa-am-tah 

Long  not  him 

hideenit 

where-from 


tanatcinin 

go-wishing. 


am  a 

Then 


d-ajd-ajtiutootc 

D-ajd-ajtintootc2 


tanit 

that-from 

hauji 

reached 


mam-hi 

you  will," 

tanji 

went 

tan 

that 


okaj 

looked-at. 

taxnac 

came. 


ama 

Then 


am 

Not 


d-ajd-ajtintootc 

D  •  ajd  •  ajtintootc 


t-ipni  tan 

the-snpernatural-one     (?) 

taxin  ama 

comes.  Then 


oma 

first 


nauni 

arriving-by 


tau 

there. 


haa 

anything 

tcan 

Soon 


tiittCJtt 

did 

xono 

constantly 


hauhitcau-an 

arriving-at  his 


am 

not 


tah 

him 


ama 

Then 

t-eu 

house-at 

taii 

that 


hatpau-an 

four-at  his 


hauhitcau-an 

arriving-at  his 


tau 

there 


an 

her 


t-ipni 

supernatural-one. 


it'ka-na-mam-hi 

"  See  I  you  will 

cokdo         an 

hole  her 


mukac 

woman 

ama 

Then 

t-ipni 

supernatural-one. 


ta 

that 


paukuii-an 

awl-with  her 


widji 

said 

xuyiujiu 

return-at 


an 

her 


mm 

your." 


wkaad 

ever-looked-at. 

cukidja-an 

pierced  her 

«katciuin 

see-wishing 

demdam 

thought : 

ama 

Then 


tau 

there 


okac 

looked. 


ANALYSIS. 

ta,  if;  indefinite  demonstrative  that,  used  sometimes  as  an  equivalent  of  if. 
ma,  you. 

tan,  him;  indefinite  demonstrative  that,  ta;   objective  suffix  of  demonstra- 
tives, -n. 
hi,  future  particle. 

«ka,  see,  look.    Unsuffixed  stem  altered  from  oka. 
wi,  interjection, 
paduan,  will  enter;  -in  or  future  tense  of  padw,  to  enter. 

1  Based  on  part  of  the  text  of  an  Arapaho  myth. 

"d-aj,  tangle,  tin,  particle  of  plural,  tdtc  or  t6t-,  head,  hair. 
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main-hi,  two  words:  mam,  objective  you,  thee;  hi,  enclitic  future  particle. 

widj',  for  wid-ji,  told;  -ji  past  tense  of  stem  wid,  to  tell. 

an,  his;  possessive  of  third  person  singular;  here  enclitic  to  widj'. 

yiuna,  wife;  objective  case  of  yiwin,  by  suffix  -a. 

tanatcinin,  wishing  to  go;  stem  tan-,  to  go;  a-tcin,  desiderative  suffix;  -in, 
suffix  of  participial-future  tense. 

ama,  then;  introductory  connective. 

tanit,  thence;  indefinite  demonstrative  that,  ta;  -nit,  ablative  suffix. 

tanji,  went;  -ji  past  tense  of  stem  tan,  go. 

toktdkitc,  to  hunt;  stem  t-ok,  reduplicated  t-oktdk;  -itc,  purposive  and 
agent  suffix  of  verbs. 

ama,  then. 

d.ajd.ajtintootc,  Tangled-hair,  name;  composed  of  stem  d-aj,  tangle,  dupli- 
cated; tin,  particle  expressing  the  plurality  of  the  subject  of 
the  verb;  toote  or  tot-,  hair. 

fiauji,  reached,  arrived;  -ji  past-tense  of  fiau,  to  arrive. 

tafi,  that;  indefinite  demonstrative,  here  adjective,  ta;  -n,  objective  suffix 
of  demonstratives. 

yhma-an,  his  wife.  Two  words:  yiuna,  objective  of  yiwin,  wife;  and  an, 
his,  possessive  of  the  third  person,  here  enclitic  to  yiuna. 

wa-am-tan,  long  not  him.  Three  words:  wa,  far,  long;  am,  not;  tan,  indefi- 
nite demonstrative  that,  he,  ta,  with  objective  suffix  -fi. 

okaj,  looked  at;  -ji  past  tense  of  oka,  see,  look. 

ama,  then. 

d.ajd-ajtintootc,  Tangled-hair. 

xwiuji,  returned;  -ji  past  tense  of  xwiu,  to  return. 

hideenit,  whence;  interrogative-relative  hide,  hidee,  where;  -nit,  ablative 
suffix. 

taxn-ac,  came,  had  come;  -ae  past  tense  of  stem  taxn,  come,  probably  re- 
lated to  tan,  go. 

am,  not. 

haa,  anything;  indefinite-relative  something,  anything. 

twwcju,  did;  -ji  past  tense  of  stem  tiiwc,  make,  do  form. 

tdpni,  supernatural  being,  act,  or  power.  Evidently  related  to  t-ipin,  up, 
sky,  high. 

tan,  for  tafi,  her? 

oma,  first,  adverb. 

nauiii,  by  his  arrival;  instrumental  case,  suffix  -fii  as  in  nouns,  of  the  stem 
nau,  arrive,  reach. 

tau,  there ;  indefinite  demonstrative  ta,  that ;  locative  suffix  -u.  Tau  is  freely 
used  without  specific  force. 

tcan,  soon;  adverbial  particle,  usually  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  implying 
urgency  or  immediateness,  and  generally  futurity. 

xono,  constantly. 

taxin,  comes;  -in  participial-future  tense  of  taxn,  to  come.  The  full  form 
taxin-in  is  used  only  participially ;  the  finite  present-future 
form  is  taxin,  according  to  rule  for  -in  verbs. 

ama,  then. 
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naufiitcau-an,  at  his  arrival;  two  words,  fiaufiitcau  and  the  enclitic  an,  his; 
fiaunitcau  is  a  locative  participial  form,  composed  of  fiau, 
arrive ;  participle  -fiitc ;  locative  -u  or  -au. 

am,  not. 

t-afi,  him;  objective  of  demonstrative  ta,  by  suffix  -fi. 

wkaad,  ever  looked  at;  continuative  -ad  tense  of  oka,  see,  look. 

ama,  then. 

hatpauan,  at  his  fourth;  two  words,  hatpau,  at  the  fourth,  and  enclitic  an, 
his;  hatpau  is  formed  by  the  regular  locative  suffix  -u  from 
the  reduced  stem  of  hatpani,  four,  which  is  derived  from 
pofioi,  two.  The  locative  forms  of  the  numerals  are  adverbial 
ordinals,  denoting  the  nth  time. 

fiaufiitcau-an,  at  his  arrival;  two  words,  fiaunitcau  and  the  encUtic  an,  his, 
tautologically  repeated  from  hatpau-an;  fiaunitcau  is  the  stem 
fiau,  arrive,  with  participial  suffix  -fiitc,  and  the  usual  locative 
suffix  -u  or  -au. 

tau,  there;  locative  of  the  demonstrative  ta,  that.  Freely  used  without 
specific  force  in  many  cases. 

cukidja-an,  she  pierced  her;  two  words,  cukidja  and  enclitic  an,  his,  her. 
Cukidja  is  the  -ji  past  tense  form  of  stem  cokud,  to  pierce,  per- 
forate, appearing  also  in  cikid,  arrow,  and  cokod,  hole. 

t-eu,  house;  locative,  by  means  of  the  regular  suffix  -u,  of  t-e,  house. 

an,  her;  tautological  to  the  enclitic  an  in  preceding  cukidja-an,  both  being 
attributive  to  t-eu,  house. 

muk'ac,  woman. 

ta,  that;  indefinite  demonstrative,  here  attributive,  implying  previous  men- 
tion rather  than  location. 

paukun-an,  with  her  awl;  two  words,  paukufi,  with  awl,  from  bawuk,  awl,  and 
the  instrumental  suffix  -ufi,  -ifi,  -fii;  and  an,  her. 

■wkatcinin,  wishing  to  see;  participial-future  -in  form  of  the  stem  oka,  see, 
with  the  desiderative  suffix  -tcin. 

tafi,  that;  demonstrative  ta;  demonstrative  objective  suffix  -fi;  here  attribu- 
tive to  t.ipni. 

t.ipni,  supernatural  one;  objective,  identical  with  the  subjective  occurring 
previously. 

ama,  then. 

widji,  said;  -ji  past  tense  of  stem  wid,  say,  tell. 

an,  her. 

demdam,  thought;  stem  probably  dim,  used  only  in  duplicated  or  redupli- 
cated form.  Verbal  forms  are  dim-e-dm-ad,  dem-dim-ji.  Dem- 
dam here  seems  to  be  substantival,  probably  in  unexpressed 
locative  relation  to  widji:  said  in  her  thoughts.  It  seems  less 
likely  that  it  is  the  subject  of  widji.  The  omission  of  the  sign 
of  the  locative  is  unusual  and  not  explained. 

wka-na-mam-hi,  I  shall  see  you;  four  words,  wka,  see,  and  the  three  enclitics 
na,  I,  mam,  objective  you,  thee,  and  hi,  future  particle;  these 
three  are  in  the  usual  order  of  pronominal  subject,  object, 
and  future  tense  particle,  i/ka  is  the  unaffixed  but  altered 
stem  form  oka. 
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t-ipni,  supernatural  one;  objective  case,  identical  with  the  subjective. 

xuyiujiu,  at  the  return,  when  you  return;  stem  xwiu,  return;  past  tense- 
suffix  -ji ;  locative  suffix  -u.  The  ending  -jiu  renders  the  verb 
participial,  its  subject  being  in  the  possessive  case,  and  gives 
the  phrase  the  force  of  a  temporal  or  causal  clause. 

min,  your;  possessive  pronoun  of  the  second  person  singular,  subjective  ma. 
Min  is  subject  of  the  participle  xuyiu-ji-u. 

ama,  then. 

cokdo,  hole;  probably  objective,  possibly  locative,  of  cokod,  hole. 

an,  her. 

tau,  there;  indefinite  demonstrative  ta,  that;  locative  suffix  -u. 

6'kae,  looked;  -ji  past  tense  of  oka,  see,  look. 


THE   PRAIRIE-FALCON'S   WIFE. 


g'6g 

'oc           tau           li'rnik 

g'og'oc 

an 

yiwin 

Lived                    there           prairie-falcon. 

Lived 

his 

wife 

ha'ia'na 

g'6g'< 

DC       tau 

kai'iu 

yfct'au' 

tan 

g'og'oc 

duck. 

Lived 

there 

coyote 

with 

him. 

Lived 

tin 

tan 

cupeiin 

ama' 

tanji 

limik 

ama 

(they) 

there 

three. 

Then 

went 

prairie-falcon.        Then 

widji 

kaiuwi 

am-hi 

ent-im        ama 

tanit 

yiwin 

(he-)  told 

coyote : 

"Not  will 

sleep!' 

'               Then 

there-from 

wife 

an          limkin 

tanji 

ama 

modotci 

ama' 

tlk 

his          prairie-falcon's 

went. 

Then            i 

seed-gathered . 

Then 

(they-two) 

nauuji 

yo 

limik 

yo 

nauuji 

ama 

ineci'in 

arrived. 

Also         prairie-falcon 

also 

arrived. 

Then 

well 

tlin 

ku'moi 

nauuji 

ama 

t'awi'nin 

yo 

ta'nji 

(they) 

all 

arrived. 

Then 

becoming-daj 

again 

went 

limik 

ama 

widji 

kai 

'uwi           am-hi 

e'iit-im 

prairie-faleon.           Then 

told 

coyote:                  "Not  will 

sleep!" 

ama 

tanji 

yo 

yiwin 

an 

li'mkin 

ama 

Then 

went 

again 

wife 

his           prairie-falcon's. 

Then 

kai'u 

eht-imji 

modotcyu 

an         ama 

c/kaj 

tan 

coyote 

slept 

seed-gathering-at 

her.             Then 

saw 

her 

witc 

t-ipinit 

ama 

tanit            ta 

g'i'nji 

ama' 

condor 

above-froin 

Then 

there-from 

came. 

Then 

kwanji 

taii 

a'tc'eu 

yiuna 

an 

limkin 

ama 

lit 

her 

near 

wife 

his         prairie-falcon's 

l.         Then 

ta'ii 

wi'dji 

t-ipin-mak         ta 

'n         ama 

widji 

tan 

her 

told: 

"Above  we-two          go-will."           Then 

told 

him 

muk'ac 

a'ni-: 

ni-lii 

tan 

ama 

tan 

wi'dji 

woman: 

"Not  I  will                go-will." 

Then 

her 

told: 
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taha'n-mak 

"  Go-will  we-two." 

bawidin 

"  What-doing 

teabo'pwe 

prostrateyourself 


ama 

Then 


tcoopunju 

consented. 


ama 

Then 


tan 

him 


ui-hi 

I  shall 


taban 

go-shall?" 

kiwetau-nim 

back-on  my." 


ama 

Then 


widji 

said: 


ama 

Then 


tik 

(they-two) 

cokodiu 

hole-at 

moxodo 

old-man. 

mu'k'ci 

woman. 

mu'k'ci 

woman. 

hide'e-nim 

"Where  my 


t-i'pin 

above. 

au 

its 

ama 

Then 


ama 

Then 


main 

our 

tik 

(they-two) 


tik 

(they-two) 

p'anin 

world's. 

tau 

there 


tik 

(they-two) 

tau 

that-at 

ama 

Then 

g'og'oc 

lived 


ta'nji 

went. 

nau'ji 

arrived 

g'og'oc 


widji 

told: 

xeu-nan 

"  Here  me 

tanji 

Went 

wa' 

far 


tau 

there 


t-6in-tan 

possessing  that 


ama 

Then 


ama' 

Then 


tani-tan 

there-from  that 

na'uuji 


yiwm 

wife?" 


arrived 


ama' 

Then 


ama 

Then 

widji 

said: 

ama 

Then 

upya'yi 

dove. 

tik 

(they-two) 

am-bokci 

not  found. 

p'a'nuckai 

fly. 

boyic 

sent 

t'i'ci 

emerged 


widji 

said: 


ho'oo 

"Yes, 

tik 

(they-two) 


bawi'dji-ma 

"  Did-what  you? 

eiit-imji-na 

slept  I." 


tan 

that 


weoinji 

not-found. 


moxo'do 

old-man 

li'mik 

prairie-falcon. 

widji 

said: 

ent-imji 

Slept 

ama' 

Then 

ama' 

Then 


ama' 

Then 

bo'yic-yo 

sent  also 

a'ma 

Then 

ama 

Then 


tan 

her 


upya'yi 

dove 


teidji 

gnarded 

ama 

Then 

am-na 

"Not  I 

ti'-ma 

you?" 

tik 

(they-two) 

tik 

(they-two) 

am-bokji 

not  found. 


tc'a'nkaa 

buzzard. 


tik 

(they-two) 


yo 

also 


amaa-tan 

Then  her 

ho'yic 

sent 


tan 

her 


am-bokji 

not  found. 


ama 

Then 


tan 

that 


met- 

large 


kVndjedja 

lizard-species. 


ama 

Then 


tan 

that 

widji 

said: 

hdotit 

know." 

ama 

Then 

oboe 

sought. 

hd'yic 

sent 

ama 

Then 

kot-eya 

buzzard 

met- 

large 

tik 

(they-two) 

k'ondjedja 

lizard 


tan 

that 


yakau'wanit 

rock-from. 


okaj 


t-ipin 

above 


k'ondje'dja 

lizard: 


yo 

again 


met- 

large 


co'kod 

hole 

t-ipi'n 

"  Above 

p'a/nuckai 

fly. 


ama' 

And 


ma'm 

our 


wa 

far." 


ama 

Then 


ama' 

Then 


t-ipin 

above 

p'a'anin 

sky's. 

tin 

(they) 

ta'nji 

went 


o'kaj 

looked. 

ama 

Then 

tan 

that 

t-ipin 

above. 


ama' 

And 

widji 

said 

hoyic 

sent 

ama' 

Then 
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tau 

that-at 

ama' 

Then 

tanit 

that-froin 

widji 

told 

am  a/ 

Then 


nauji 

arrived 

c/kaj 


t-ipin 

above 

tail 

that 


xn'yiu;ji 

returned. 

li'mka 

prairie-falcon: 

tauji 

went. 


ama' 

Then 


a'm-mi-i-xm 

"Not  you  will  this 


tau-min 

"There  your 

widji 

Said 

yi'una-nim 

wife  my 


coko'diu 

hole-at 

muk'ci 

woman 

iia'uji 

arrived 

g'o'og'i 


p'a'anin 

world's 

p'a'nuckai 

fly. 

li'mkau 

prairie-falcon-at. 

y  in  win 

wife 


ma'in 

onr. 

ama 

And 

ama' 

Then 

t-i'pin 

above." 


WltC 
condor 


tan 

that 


ip'e'in 

'get- water!' 

moxo'do 

old-man. 

li'mik 

prairie-falcon 

yiuna 

wife. 


wide'n 

say. 

ama 

Then 

idkau 

water-at. 


wi-tca'-na 

Well,  now  I 


tanji 

went 

ama 

And 


wi'tc 

condor. 


wi'den 

say; 

ta'an 


ama 

Then 


moxo'do 

old-man : 

am-mi'-i-tan 

not  you  will  her: 


tau 

that-at 


limik 

prairie-falcon 


widji 

told 

nauji 

arrived 

okae 

saw 


tan 

that 

tau 

that-at 

an 

his 


ama 

Then 


a'ni-mi-hi 

"Not  you  will  [sic] 

moxo'do 

old-man. 


tan 

her 

to' jin 

silent-be!' 


widji 

told 


ymna 

wife 


an 

his 


ama' 

Then 


limik 

prairie-falcon 


limik 

prairie-falcon : 

tUUjurijic 

became-made 


ama' 

Then 


ta'nit        limik 

that-from     'prairie-falcon 


ta'nji 

went. 


nauuji 

arrived . 

tanaat 

go?" 

widji 

told: 


hi 

will 

ho'we 

"Yes." 

ent-imji 

slept. 

nauuji 

arrived 


ama'a 

And 

ama 

Then 

tea-na-tan 

"Now  I  go;" 

nawin 

arrive 

ama' 

Then 


tan 

that 

widji 

said : 

widji 

told 

i'dkau 

water-at." 


widji 

said 


moxodo 

old-man: 


hnna'i-na 

"Only 


ama' 

And 

hide'e 

"Where 

heutad 

am-travelling." 


tau 

that-at 

ma 

you 

ama 

Then 


an 

his 


ama' 

Then 


vi'una 


wife: 


wi-ta'u-ma-nan 

"Well,  there  you  me 


an-ta-yi'win 

his  that  wife 


ama 

Then 


tan 

that 


an 

his 


tanji'u-an 

going-at  his 

limkin 

prairie-falcon's 

yiuwiu 

wife 


limkin 

prairie-falcon's 

yi'win 

wife 

limkin 

prairie-falcon's 


ta 

that 

tanji 

went. 

tau 

that-at 


ama 

Then 

t-e'u 

house-at. 


tik 

(they-two) 


tanji 

went. 


ama' 

And 


tik 

(they-two) 


naiiuji 

arrived 


widji 

said: 

moxodo 

old-man 

ama 

Then 

i'dkau 

water-at. 

a'n'gin 

their-two 
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PARTIAL   ANALYSIS. 

g'og'oc,  lived;  radical  g'o,  sit,  be;  past  g'o-ji,  sat;  g'og'oc,  lived,  is  a 
reduplicated  form  with  the  same  narrative  past  suffix,  =r 
g'  o-g'  o-ji. 

tan,  there,  that-at,  indefinite  distant  demonstrative  ta,  locative  -u. 

limik,  prairie-falcon. 

g'ogoc,  lived. 

an,  his. 

yiwin,  wife;  yiwin,  marry. 

haiana,  mallard-duck.  Hay-  to  jump,  fly;  -ana  nominal  participial  suffix. 
(Derivation  probable.) 

g'  6g'  oc,  lived. 

tau,  there,  that-at. 

kaiiu,  kaiu,  coyote. 

yet'au,  together-with,  one-at;  jet-,  yit,  one,  -au  locative. 

tan,  him,  that-one;  ta,  indefinite  demonstrative  frequently  used  as  pronoun 
of  third  person;  -n,  objective  suffix  for  demonstratives. 

g'  og'  oc,  lived. 

tin,  (they) ;  particle  indicating  the  plurality  of  the  subject;  -n  is  the  plural 
suffix  of  pronouns  and  demonstratives. 

tau,  there,  that-at. 

cupeiin,  three,  three  of  them.  Subjective  animate  form,  possibly  collective 
in  meaning,  derived  from  copin,  three,  by  loss  of  final  -n, 
regular  before  suffixes,  by  addition  of  the  suffix  -in,  and  by 
accompanying  change  of  the  stem-vowels  to  those  of  contrast- 
ing quality:  o  to  u  and  i  to  e. 

ama,  then,  and  then,  frequent  introductory  or  connective  particle  in  nar- 
rative. 

tanji,  went;  stem  tan,  narrative  past  suffix  -ji. 

limik,  prairie-falcon. 

ama,  then. 

widji,  told,  said  to;  stem  wid,  narrative  past  suffix  -ji. 

kaiwi,  coyote;  from  stem  kaiu  and  objective  suffix  -i. 

am-hi,  not  will;  two  words,  the  second  accentless  and  enclitic.  Am,  not; 
hi,  particle  indicating  the  future. 

entdm,  sleep ;  the  stem,  used  as  imperative. 

ama,  then. 

tanit,  there-from,  that-from;  indefinite  distant  demonstrative  ta,  ablative 
suffix  -nit. 

yiwin,  wife. 

an,  his. 

limkin,  prairie-falcon's,  possessive  case  of  limik,  formed  by  regular  suffix 
-in,  with  loss  of  unaccented  second  stem  vowel. 

tanji,  went. 

ama,  then. 

modotci,  seed-gathered;  stem  modotc,  to  gather  k'isin  seeds,  narrative  past 
suffix  -ji. 

ama,  then. 
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tik,  (they-two),  particle  expressing  the  duality  of  the  subject,  as  tin  does 
plurality;  -k  is  the  dual  suffix  of  nouns  and  pronouns. 

flauuji,  arrived,  reached  their  house;  from  stem  fiau,  flaw  and  narrative  past 
suffix  -ji. 

yo,  also,  again,  and. 

limik,  prairie-falcon. 

yo,  also. 

iiauuji,  arrived. 

ama,  then. 

ineciin,  well,  probably  being  well,  doing  well,  from  stem  inij,  (from  which 
inj-ij  good,  objective  inij-ya,  plural  inej-aj-i),  and  active 
participial  and  future  suffix  -in;  or  possibly  the  subjective 
animate  collective  suffix  -in  of  numerals  as  found  in  cupeiin. 

tiin,  they,  =  tin,  particle  of  plurality. 

kumoi,  all,  adjective  used  substantively. 

iiauuji,  arrived. 

ama,  then. 

t'awinin,  becoming-day;  stem  t'aw  or  taw,  not  found  without  intransitive 
suffix  -in ;  finite  future  tawin,  active  participle  tawin-in,  formed 
by  the  future  and  participial  suffix  -in  which  appears  after  -in- 
only  with  participial  meaning. 

yo,  again,  also,  and. 

tanji,  went. 

limik,  prairie-falcon. 

THE    PRAIRIE-FALCON   FIGHTS. 


g'og' 

oe        «'dam        li'mik 

g'og'oc 

ti'pic 

li'mik 

Lived                    myth 

prairie-falcon 

Lived 

village,        prairie-falcon 

g'og'oc 

y'itca 

ama'-tanji 

ama' 

nau'uji 

ti'pca 

lived 

alone. 

Then  went. 

Then 

arrived 

town. 

ama' 

ta'nit 

xwl'wiji 

ama'          j 

ro         ta'nji 

ama 

And 

that-from 

returned. 

And               again              went. 

And 

na'wiji 

ya'kau 

ama' 

fiawiji 

t-ipi'n 

tan 

arrived 

rock. 

Then 

arrived 

top 

that 

yakau 

taii          d 

'dutaji         ama'          o'i 

ioic        an 

da'ipa 

rock 

that 

sat-on. 

Then                laid-on              his 

bow 

tan 

ya'kau 

t-i'pin 

ama' 

ta'nit           demdi'mji 

that 

rock 

top. 

Then               that-from 

thought. 

ama 

widji 

ta-i'njij-na 

cuxe'i: 

i           ti'pea 

ama 

And 

said: 

"That  good  I 

kill-will 

village." 

Then 

ta'nit 

ta'nji 

ama          p 

a't-ujac 

tca'num 

t'u'iju 

that-from 

went. 

And 

fought. 

Immediately 

shot. 

ama' 

tca'nuui 

tipic 

xiti'ujic 

ama' 

tcanum 

Then 

at-once 

village 

angry. 

And 

immediately 

do'wiji 

a'ma 

co'xji 

tipea 

ama' 

eoxin 

battled. 

Then 

killed 

village. 

Then 

of-the-killed 

dadikji 

anik 

o't-o 

yapi'kni 

m 

hung 

their-two 

hair 

tree-on. 
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THE   PRAIRIE-FALCON    LOSES. 


tca'watcwac 


Shouted 


limik 

prairie-falcon, 


am  a' 

Then 

tl'k 

(they  two) 

am  a 

Then 

am  a' 

Then 

domto 

mountain1 

be'pat'iu 

tip-at 

limik-na 

prairie-falcon  I, 

nau'uji 

arrived. 

limik 

prairie-falcon. 

domtin 

mountain's. 

li'mik-na 

"  Prairie-falcon  I, 

i'dkau 

water-at. 

xuno'nai 

further 

yo'o-tanji 

again  went 


g  o'g  oc 

were 

hoyic 

sent 

widji 

said 

ta'nji 

went 

g'o'g'oc 

was 

do'mtin 

mountain's. 


upya'yi 

dove 

k'a'iuwe 

coyote : 

k'a'iu 

coyote : 

do'mto 

mountain.1 

bo'kit 

spring. 

ama 

Then 


k'u'inui 

all 

yo 

and 


t-a'uci 

beat 

tca'k'udo 

meadow-lark. 


t-a'atci 

people. 

ama 

Then 


da'wit 

"Go! 

howe 

"Yes, 

ama 

And 

ama 

Then 

tanit 

that-from 


yo'm 

cuckold 


li'mka 

prairie-falcon ! " 


ydmu'n-a-tan-hi 

cuckold  I  him  will." 


tau 

that-at 

tanji 

went 

tidinji 

rolled. 


djoopau 

half-at 


kaiu 

coyote 


wa 

far 


limik-na 

"Prairie-falcon  I, 


limik-na 

prairie-falcon  I 


ama 

Then 


okaj 

looked 


limik-na 

prairie-falcon  I" 

tan 

that 


ama 

Then 


tau 

that-at 


idka 

water. 


ama 

Then 


ama 

And 


yoo 

again 

tat 

that-from 


tanji 

went 

tidinji 

rolled 


limik-na 

prairie-falcon  I, 


limik-na 

prairie-falcon  I, 


ama 

Then 

t-ipin 

up 

bepatnit 

tip-from 

limik-na 

prairie-falcon  I." 


bokdo 

spring1 

mrVatc 

somewhat 

bepatiu 

tip-at 

domtin 

mountain's. 


nauji-tau 

Arrived  that-at 


ama 

Then 

tau 

that-at 


6vkaj 

looked 


tan 

that 


idka 

water 


yo'o 

again. 


be'patiu 

tip-at 


mit'ate 

somewhat 

ta'in 

that-of 


yo 

again 

tau 

that-at 


tidi'nji 

rolled. 

idkau 

water-at. 


li'mik-na 

"Prairie-falcon  I, 

ama 

Then 


limik 

prairie-falcon. 

do'mtin 

mountain's. 

li'mik-na 

prairie-falcon  I, 


ama 

Then 


ama' 

Then 


tan 

that 


6vkaj 

looked 


li'mik 

prairie-falcon." 

idka 

water. 


ama 

•     Then 

ta'nit 

that-from 

ta'nit 

that-from 

nauuji 

Arrived 

ama 

Then 


1  Probably  locative,  perhaps  objective. 
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hi/am 

limik 

wit 'a 

wo'ipat--nim 

tau 

k'a'tet 

now 

prairie-falcon ; 

said: 

"  Let-there-be  my 

that-at 

ball-stick." 

am  a 

tauit 

tanji 

kaiu          limkin 

t-eu 

ama 

Then 

that-from 

went 

coyote          prairie-falcon 

's      house-to. 

Then 

tau 

k'ate'ta 

wMut-a 

tau         eamau        an 

t-e'in 

that-at 

ball-stick 

leaned 

that-at         entrance-at          its 

house's 

li'mkin         ama' 

widji 

limkin         yi'una        taxa'ni-niin 

prairie-falcon's.         Then 

told 

prairie-falcon's          wife 

"] 

3ring  my 

o'dot 

ama 

wi'dji 

yi'win           li'mkin 

hide'u 

ball." 

Then 

said 

wife                prairie-falcon's: 

"  Where-at 

g'og'i 

tau         o 

'dxo         : 

inakin         g'og'i 

ama' 

6'hoe 

is?" 

"That-at        pillow-at           i 

)f-us-two                 is." 

Then 

sought 

tan 

odot          ama          am-tah          bokji 

odota 

ama 

that 

ball.                 Then                 not  that                  found 

ball. 

Then 

widji 

li'mkin 

ylwiu 

taxi'nin 

maia'ju 

max 

said 

prairie-falcon's 

wife: 

"  Come, 

self 

get!" 

ama' 

t-e 

paduunj 

iu            tanit 

ka'iu 

ama 

Then 

house 

entered 

that-from 

coyote. 

Then 

odxo-xin         atidji 

ama 

tau         g'og'oc         ta 

o'dot 

pillow  this               opened. 

Then 

that-at                 was 

that 

ball. 

ama 

li'mkin 

yi'uwin           haudinin 

ma 

wl'ic 

Then 

prairie-falcon's 

wife: 

"Why 

you 

left(?)1 

tana'at 

ama 

tan  it 

kai'iu           ke' 

mie-tan 

ama 

going?" 

Then 

that-from 

coyote                   hugged  that. 

Then 

taii 

t-'i'tsyi2 

tan 

kaiu          ti'ci 

tanit 

ka'iu 

that 

copulated 

that 

coyote.          Went-out 

that-from 

coyote 

t-e'nit 

wot'o'ot 

an 

gut         ama' 

kau 

iiau'ji 

house-from             project 

his 

tail.               Then 

that-at 

arrived 

kata'd'wictcu 

hiam 

t-a'uuji           upya'yi 

hiem 

ball-stiek-i 

)ne-auother-at. 

Now 

won 

dove, 

now 

t-a'uji 

tc'ak'u'du         hiem         t-awinji 

li'mik 

k'umui 

won 

meadow-lark 

,               now 

lost              prairie-falcon; 

all 

an 

k'o'xa        t-awi'nji 

limik 

his 

beads 

lost              prairie-falcon. 
1. 

JWiic 

is  also  bare,  nakei 

2For  t-it-]i. 
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g  og  oc 

Lived 

tcit'a'tiu2 

clover-at. 


tau 

that-at 

g'og'oc 

Lived 


MIKITI. 

ini'kiti1 

mikiti 


tik 

(they  two) 


tau 

there 


yo 

and 

yi'tea 

alone 


an 

her 


t'i'camyu  boohu'tsyu 

spring-in  grew 

ta-a'xid-an         tana'ad  tcit'eitc 

that  daughter  her  used-to-go         to-gather-elover. 

a'm-nii-hi         wa-ta'han 

"  Not  you  will  far  go ! " 


ama 

Then 


wi'ta 

told: 


tci't'at 

clover. 


a'xid 

daughter 

axdu'mduwic 

she-and-her-daughter. 


ama 

Then 


ama 

Then 


wa 

far 


am 

not 

wa 

far 

ama 

Then 

hide' 

"Where 

ta'nji 

went." 

am-mi'-hi 

"Not  you  will 

da'pyitc 

to-gather. 

hutkadnit 

gather-whence 

yaudau 

Brush 

inisya 

good. 

da'paiji 

gathered. 

tc'u'tia 

carrying-net. 


tanji 

went. 


ama 

Then 


mi't'atc 

somewhat. 

tan 

that 

ma 

you 

ama 

Then 


ama' 

Then 


tan 

that-at 


ta'nit 

that-from 

o'kaj 


na'muxju 

brought. 

ma'xji 

got 

tan 

that 


ama 

Then 

i'nisya 

good 

widji 

told 


tah 

that-one 

g'og'oc 

was 

hatcatami 

began  (?) 

tci't'at 

clover, 

tcet'aj-tah 

ate-the-clover  that 

tci't'at 

clover?" 


ama' 

Then 

mi'kiti 

mikiti 

wa 

longtime  (?) 

ta'nji 

went 

dapai'ji 

gathered. 

mikiti 

mikiti. 

wa'a-na 

"Far  I 


ta'u-yo 

that-at  again 


ta'han 

go!" 


ama 

Then 


ama 

Then 


tanji 

went 


ta'u-wa 

that-at  far 


tci't'a 

taste-clover!" 


wi'dji 

told 


taii 

that 


tau 

there 

ama 

Then 

ama' 

Then 

ama 

Then 


o'kaj 


ama 

Then 


tcitat-tah 

clover  that. 

tan 

that 


tanji 

went. 

tau 

that-at 

tah 

that 

maxji 

seized 

ama' 

Then 

tce'et'aj 

ate-clover. 


ama 

Then 


mikiti  axd-an 

mikiti  daughter  her: 

tawi'nin         ta'nji 

being-day  went 

yaudau       wi-a-mi-hi 

brush.  "Well,  not  you  will 

mi'kiti  axda'-an 

mikiti  daughter  her. 

ta  bokci  tci't'at 

that-one  found  clover 


da'paiji 

gathered. 

tc'utu'iju 

put-into-net. 

tci't'at 

clover. 


ama' 

Then 


tanit 

that-from 


wuxi 

much 


aina 

Then 


ama 

Then 


bi'in-an-tah 

finish  her  that 


tanit 

that-from 


tah 

that 


'A  kind  of  supernatural  being. 


wii'xnad 

very 

heta 

yet 
2 Name  of  a  place;  tci't'at,  a  species  of  clover. 


I'UJIJ 
good 

am-tah 

Not  that 


okati'nan 

looked. 

mwka'ac 

swallowed 
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tci't'at 

clover 

biit 

was  finished,1 

doko'wono 

Pregnant 


yo'-tap 

and  indeed 

kaatc 

kach,2 

ta 

that 


t'i'ji 

emerged 

kaatc 

kach, 

muk'ac 

woman. 


nohoo 

grizzly-bear. 

kaatc 

kach, 

am  a 

Then 


ama 

And 


kaatc 

kach, 

miki'ti 

mikiti 


am 

not 


na'unji 

arrived 


hiam-na-mam 

"  Now  I  you 


a'ngin 

their-two 

ho'tatac 

knew, 


t-e'u 

house-at. 


ama 

Then 


we  biit-ma 

somehow   are-finished  you." 


widji 

said 

ama 

Then 


targi 

went 

an 

her 

bokji 

found 

ha' 

anything 

da'nji 

heard 


wutu'nnac 

tracked. 

a'xdin 

daughter's. 


ama 

Then 


o'kaj 


an-tau 

her  that-at 


tau 

that-at 

kaatc 

kach. 

ive'jinji 

missed, 

mikiti 

mikiti : 

tawi'nin 

being-day 

dapl'i-tan 

gather  that-at 


ama 

Then 


ho'pa 

blood. 

da'iiji 

heard. 

yo'o 


ama' 

Then 


ama' 

Then 


d'hoc 

sought 

ta'nit 

that-from: 

yo 

again: 


k'u'mui 

all 
(whistling), 
(whistling). 


xeu 

this-at, 


am 

Not 


am 

Not 


a'm 

not 

hide'u 

anywhere-at 

ha' 

anything 


ama' 

Then 


yo 

again 


tanji 

went. 


ama 

Then 


tanit 

that-from 


yo 

again: 


ama 


(whistling). 

djudj'a3 

daughter's  child 


Then 

g  o 


wanit 

far- from : 


(a  faint  long  whistle). 


\'r 


ama' 

Then 


tau 

that-to 


eu 

"Ah, 

ta'nji 

went 


tail 

that 


ama 

Then 

k'u'mui 

all 

ama' 

Then 

hetau'-xeu4 

this-at 


6'ohoc 

sought 


k'umui 

all 


tan 

that 


6'hoc 

sought, 


he'tanit4 


am 

not 

xenit 

this-from. 


bo'kji 

found. 


tcit'a'tin 

clover-in, 

ama' 


tau-ta'-nim 

that-at  that  my 

miki'ti 

mikiti. 

tcit'a'tiu 

clover-in, 


Then 


yo 

again:    (whistling). 


ama' 

Then 


tan 

that 

ama' 

Then 


maxji 

took 

tan 

that 


ho'pa 

blood 

ho'pa 

blood 


tcit'a'tiu 

clover-on 

dapdap-tah 

leaf  that 


tan 

that 

da'pda'piu 

leaf-on. 

ta'nac 

brought 


katca'uwu 

basket-in 


idkau'-an 

water-at  her 


bokdo 

spring- at. 


ama' 

Then 


oto'ji 

put. 

tan 

that 


ama 

Then 


tau 

that-at 


tan 

that 

do'odoc 

left, 


okaj 

saw 

ama' 

Then 

t-e'u-an 

house-at  her, 

ta'nac 

took 

tomji 

covered 


1  Devoured.  -  Indicating  the  sound  of  chewing. 

3Padeuyami  dialect  for  t'ut'a. 

4Heta,  yet,  cf.  above,  plus  -nit,  -u;  or  xe,  this,  plus  ta-nit,  ta-u,  there(? 
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tan 

that 

ama 

Then 

ama' 

Then 


katea'wun 

basket-with. 

tawi'nin 

dawning 


ama 

Then 

o'kaj-tan 

looked  that, 


tanji 

went 


tat 

that-from 

dana'nt-a 

listened 


mikiti       t-e'u-an 

mikiti  house-to  her. 


tan 

that 


at-idin 

opening. 


tan  it 

that-from 


djndj'ankel 

daughter's-child! 


ama' 

Then 

ta'nac 

took 


taii 

that 


da'nji 

heard 

hiam 

Already 

at-i'dji 

opened 


k'o'xko'wi'ta1 

tapped. 

poohu'tcu 

grew 

t-ipni'ni 


o 

"Oh, 

nim 

my 


ka'teau 

basket. 


djudj'a'nkel2 

daughter's-child ! 

djndj'ankel 

daughter's-child ! " 

ama'-tan 

Then  that 


t-e'u-an 

house-to  her. 


teu-an-taii 

house-to  her  that 


tanae 

took 


g  O'g  OC 
lived 

mu'nau 

outdoors. 


ti'ik 

(they  two) 

ama 

Then 


tau 

that-at. 


hiam 

Already 

ta'nac 

took 

ama 

Then 


wit'ep 

boy 


djudj'ankel 

maternal-grandmother! 


good 


naa-taii 

I  that 


ha'aktci-na 

Something-or-other  I 

t-dkin 

will  hit!" 


tau 

that-at 

tan 

that 

tanit 

that-from 

xuyu'ji 

returned : 

o'kaj 


mai 

person 

wit'e'pa 

child. 

wi't'ep 

boy 


g  Og  1 

was 

'ma' 

Then 

t'iei 

emerged 


djudj'ankel 

"  Maternal-grandmother ! 


d&tcip 

bird! 


a'ma 

Then 


djudj'a'iikel-an 

daughter's-child  her. 


tau 

that-at 


o'kaj 


ama 

Then 

de'tcpa3 

bird. 


ama'-tan  cika'dnaetic 

Then  that-one  made-arrows-f  or 

ta'nit        biici't'in  ta'nji        ama 

that-from,    having-finished-for,  went.              Then 


ama 

Then 


ama'-tat 

Then  that-from 


taxi'nji 

came. 


ama 

Then 


tan 

that 

waki'ji 

presented 


tu'iju 

shot 

tau 

that-at 


ta'iii 

that-with. 


injij  wwxnad  djudj'a'nkel  ama' 

"Good  very  my  daughter's  child!''  Then 


t-o'kji-tan 

hit  that. 

dfe'tcpan 

bird-with 

yo'o 

again 


tanji 

went. 

ama 

Then 

taxi'nji                yo 

came                          again : 

djudj'a'nkel 

"  Matemal-grandmother, 

ha'aa'ktci'-na 

something-or-other  I 

o'kaj 

saw 

g'6'g''-an-gi'teu            hu'mmut 

was  its  crest ! "                              "Quail," 

wita'-taii 

told  that. 

ama' 

Then 

tat 

that-from 

tanji         wit'ep 

went                  boy. 

ama'          tan 

Then               that 

t'ui'ju 

shot, 

t-o'kji-tan 

hit  that. 

ama'          ta't 

Then             that-from 

taxin  j '           ama' 

came.                     Then 

^'Saidk'oxkS." 

2  Said  to  be  Padenyami  dialect  for  t'ut'a-nim.    The  form  given  for  "my  "  by  the  Padeuy- 
ami  is  gen,  not  kel. 

3 Objective;  ct.  the  objective  detcip  above. 
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waki'ji 

presented 

humu'mda 

quail. 


tau 

her 


ta 

that 


am  a' 

Then: 


good 

tttttcyu1 

made 

xa'pi'tsyi 

pulled-out 

ta'nji 


ma-nan 

you  me 

miki'ti 

mikiti, 


an 

her 


yoo 


ama 

Then 


wit'ep 

boy 

hia'm 

"  Already 

tiiiicy&t 

make 

tu'iisyu* 

made 

t-u'mot 

pubic-hair 


t-okin 

hitting ; 

totce-nim 

bad  my 

niudiii 

another-with 


t-o'kji 

hit 

xe 

this 


daipa 

bow 


ta'-an 

that  her 


yo 

again 


taxinji 

came: 


daipaii 

bow-with!" 

ini'sya 

good. 

tug'o'cdut 

bow-string. 

ha'aktci-na 

'  Something-or-other  I 


tan 

that 

daiap 

bow, 

ama 

Then 

ama' 

Then 

ama' 

Then 

o'kaj 


djudj'a'nkel         ha"n 

maternal-grandmother."       "What 


gi'teu 

crest!" 

ta'nji 

went 

tu'iju 

shot; 

taii 

that 

hiam 


t-i'pdi-ta 

'Mountain-quail  that; 


ta 

that 


wit'ep 

boy. 


t-a'udjac-tan 

killed  that. 


ta'ham 

?" 

t-audja 

kill 

ama 

Then 

ama' 


wa'a-an 

"  Long  its 

da'wit 

go!" 

ta-nau'ji2 

that-reached. 


xund'nai-kau 

further  that-at 


ama' 

Then 


ama' 

Then 


Then 


tat 

that- from 


taxi'nji 

came, 


ta'ni 

that-with 


t-i'pdin 


djudj'a'nkel 


mountain-quail-with    maternal-grandmother 


dai'ipa 

bow 

mu'nonhoi 

property 

nnhn 

"Yes, 

at-i'dji 

opened 


po'hutcyu3 

grew. 

yo' 

again. 


ama' 

Then 


awa'tsyi* 

disliked 


an 

his. 


a'n 


his 


ama' 

Then 


widji 

said: 


mm 

my 


paha'dhain 

ancestors'?" 


ama' 

Then 


k'u'mui 

all 

tau 

that-at 


g  O'gl 

is." 

a'nkin 

their-two 

ine'sasi 

good 

g'o'g'oc 


ho'itcad-na-nim 

"Wish  I  my 

t-e'i  ama' 

house. 


tan 

that 


k'amu' 

"Not 

widji 

said 

w'kna 

see." 


taiyup 

bows 

ine'sasi 

good 


Then 

t'ii'yoc 

war-arrows 


tau 

that-at 

co'p'on 

blankets 


mo'nonhoi 

property. 


paduu'nju 

entered 


tau 

that-at 


djudj'aiikel 

maternal-grandmother : 


ta 

that 

hu'puc 

"  Select 


wi't'ep 

boy. 

ha'a 

what 


ama 

Then 


ma 

you 


ama' 

Then 

ta 

that 

ohd'od 

wish. 


tat 

that-from 

tan 

that 

waki'ji 

presented 

'ma' 

Then 

tan 

that 

tixe' 

remains 

miki'ti 

mikiti: 

ama 

Then 

g'o'g'oc 

were 

k'umui 

all 

tau 

that-at 

widji 

said 

ama' 

Then 


1  For  tuiic-ji. 
3  For  puhutc-ji. 


2  For  tau-nau'ji,  there  reached? 
*  For  awa't--ji. 
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ma-tan 

you  that 

xin-ni 

This  I-will 

ta'nit 

that-from 

ama'-tan 

Then  that 

ta'han 

go; 

ama' 

Then 

ama' 

Then 

t-e'u-an 

house-to  his. 

no't 

east!" 

t'fe'm1 

grizzly-bear. 


ma'xin 

take- will." 


ama' 

Then 


widji 

said 


wi't'ep 

boy: 


hoo 

"Yes. 


maxm 

take-will 


dai'pa 

bow 


dama'ndac 

tried 


yo 

and 

a'n-tan 

his  that 


xm 

this 


k'u'mui 

all 


t'u'yoc         ama' 

Then 

t'u'yoc 


war-arrow. 


war-arrows. 


djudj'ankel 

maternal-grandmother: 


taudja'iiitc 

will-be-killed 


tau 

that-at 

tau 

that-at 


arrived 


mi-hii 

you  will." 

wa'a 

far 


a'm-mi-hi 

"Not  you  will 

ama' 


xe'u 

this-at 


ama' 

Then 


hadxi'nji 

ascended. 

tau 

that-at: 


Then 

tail 

that-at 

ama' 

Then 


ta'nit 

that-from 
g  O'g  OC 


tanit 

that-from 


not 

east 

ta'nji 

went. 

ya'kau 

rock. 

xwiu'ji 

returned 


djudj'aukel 

"  Maternal-grandmother, 


am 

"Not 


hii 

will 


11  n 

"Oh, 


yoo 

again 

ta'-ti 

cannot  (?) 


midja'rnd-un2 

large  (-having?) 


wu'toii 


tau 

that-at 

haa 

anything 
/ 


tan 

go; 


wa'a-na-tanji 

far  I  went 

ta'udjad-mam-hi 

kill  you  will 


feet." 


ama 

Then 


tca'uuji 

shouted. 


ta'nit 

that-from 

ama'  tau 

Then  that-at 

am  a'- tan 

Then  that-one 

a'm-na-mam 


ama' 

Then 


arrived 


not  I  you 


widji 

told 

oho'od 

wish!" 


taxi'nji 

came 

ta- noli  oo 

that  grizzly-bear 

wit'ep 

boy: 


t-a'udjad 

kill 

ta'nit         ta'nji 

that-from  went. 

tca'nun ' 

immediately 

tau 

that-at 


xuiyi'u 

"  Return 


'ma' 

Then 


yo 

again 

tau 

that-at 


tcanu'n 

immediately 


taxi'nji 


yo'o 

again 

ni'udi 

another 


tca'aj 

shouted. 


yo 

again 


nau']i 

arrived 


wit'e'pau 

boy-at. 


ta  witep  iiohoo' 

that  boy  grizzly-bear 

na-mam         oh6'od 

I  you  wish!" 

yo  tca'num  tea'uji 

again  immediately  shouted. 


ama 

Then 


tan 

that-one: 

tat 

that-from 


iio'hoo 

grizzly-bear. 

ama  tan 

Then  that-one 

xwiyii'-dawit 

"Return  run, 


tanji 

went 


ama' 

Then 


xwiu'ji 

returned. 

tcanu'm 

immediately — 


moxodo 

old-one 

ama 

Then 

no'hoo 

grizzly-bear. 

wit'fe'pa 

boy. 

dawe't 

run, 

ama' 

Then 

ama 

Then 

widji 

told 

am 

not 

ama' 

Then 


eh£' 

"Eh, 


1  Said  to  be  Padeuyami  dialect  for  iiohoo,  grizzly  bear. 

2  Said  to  be  Padeuyami  dialect;  cf.  met-,  large. 

3  For  tcanum. 
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ma'm-na 

you  I 

teanum 

Immediately 

wit'ep 

boy. 

kaii'nji 

jumped-up-to 

t'u'iju 

shot 

niMkca'u-an 

throat-in  his 

taudjataji 

had-killed 

uo'hoo 

grizzly-bear. 

g'og'oc 

was 

yakau 

rock 


oho'od 

wish ! " 

tan 

that-one 

am  a 

Then 


am  a' 

Then 

haiuictac 

leaped-at 

'"         tan 

that-one 


yo'o 

again 


t-ipin 

high 

t-ipnin 

up 


yaka'wau 

rock-on. 

ttka'ac 

looking 


ho'hoo 

grizzly-bear 

no'koo 

grizzly-bear. 

haini'ctac 

leaped-at. 

am  a' 

Then 


tca'nnm 

immediately: 

am  a' 

Then 

am  a 

Then 

ta'nit 

that-from 


"Good." 

wodo'ic 

dodged 

wa 

far 

tan 

that-one 


no'hoo 

grizzly-beai-. 


t'u'iju 

shot. 


an 

his 

a  ma' 

Then 


najo'jo 

mother. 

tat 

that-from 


ama-tan 

Then  that-one 

am  a' 


taudjac 

killed 


ama'a-tah 

And  that 

xi-tah 

this  that-one 


Then 

ta'uji 

went. 


rpna'u-an 

water-get-at  her 

tcndya'n-an 

skin-with  his 


mikitiin 

mikiti's. 


tan 

that 

ama 

Then 

ama' 

Then 


tanji  djudj'ankel 

went.  "Maternal-grandmother, 


tain-no'h'Iin 

of -that  grizzly-bear's. 

ip'e'i 

get-water, 


djudj'ankel 

daughter's-child." 


tat 

that-from 

miki'ti 

mikiti 


o'kaj 


tanji 

Went 

tan 

that 


tat 

that-from 


mikiti 

mikiti 


cutu'xju 

flayed 

tau 

that-at 

copdo'c 

covered 

ama'-tat 

Then  that-from 

da'wet 

run!" 

ipyitc 

to-get-water. 


xwiu'ji 

returned. 


holi'I'in        tcu'dya 

grizzly-bear's  skin. 

ama'  tanit 

Then  that-from 


ama' 


do'jojojojojoj 

"  Dozhozhozhozhozhozh , " 

wa'kyit  ama' 

(he-)  was-presented.         Then 


katea'wu 

basket  (-in) 


an 

her. 


tail 

that 


awat-ji 

disliked 


Then 

ta'h'nin 

coming 

ama' 

Then 

ta-wi't'ep 

that  boy. 


good 

da'wit 

run!" 

tan 

that 

'ma' 

Then 


idi'k 
water; 

ama' 

Then 


dot-e 

bad; 

tat 

that-from 


wa'yikhunu 

throw-away ; 


tan 

that 

ya'kau 

rock 

tan 

that 

t-e'u 

house-to 
"Good, 

ama 

Then 

ta'nit 

that-from 

tcuyd'ju 

urinated : 

tat 

that-from 

am-xi 

"Not  this 

i'p'ei 


yoo 

again 


ta'nji 

went 


good 

ipyi'tc 

to-get-water. 


yo 

again 

ta'nit 

that-from 


o'kaj 

saw 

taxinji 


idkau-a'n-tau 

water-at  her  that-at 


tcudya-an 

skin  his 


yo 

again 


xuyu'ji 

returned 


am 

not 


ama' 

Then 

ho'h'iin 

grizzly-bear's. 

ip'eyin1 

bringing-water 


1  ip'eji,  brought  water,  was  also  said. 
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am  a 

Then 


rnisya 

good. 

na'muxju 

brought 


e'p'yad 

are-bringing-water  " 


ta'nin 

going 

wit'e'pa1         a> 

boy. 

wita'a-taii 

told  that-one. 


a'm 

(Then?) 


djudj'ankel 

"  Maternal-grandmother, 


ma'gm 

of-us-two? 


ta'-ta' 

That  that 


kaa-ma-ta'u 

what  you  that-at 

iiohoo 

grizzly-bear 


teuyo'ju 

urinated. 


ama 

Then 


tan         a-ma-xin 

that-one:         "Not  you  this 

ama'a-tan 

Then  that-one 

baxa'nad 

fear 


taudjataji 

killed 


mm 

my 


tau 

that-at 

i'nisya 

good 

piti'dsyi 3 

related: 

i'dkau 

water-at 

najo'jo 

mother." 


THE  VISIT    TO    THE    DEAD. 


xi-ta'pa 

This-  [?] 


me'tc 

"  true"4 


tawidji-nan 

die  we. 


ama' 

Now 


yuwe'nitc-an 

husband  her 


ta'nji 

went. 

dukdut 

was-buried. 

ama 

Then 

nauji 

arrived, 

ama 

Then 

t'ici' 

emerged 

ama 

And 

ama 

Then 


ama 

And 


ama 

Then 


tanji 

went 


ta'u-xi-ta'u 

there  this  there 


an 

his 


yrwrn 

wife 


tau 

that-at 


again 


tanji 

went 


toyo'no 

night 

to'yono 

night. 


ent-imji 

slept 


yuwe'nitc-an 

husband  her. 


ama 

Then 


tau 

that-at 


yo 

again 


tau 

that-at 

tau-yo 

there  again 

an 

his 


yo 

again 

ent-imji 

slept. 

yi'win 


ent-imji 

slept. 


ama 

Then 


yo 

again 


ama 

Then 


wife. 


ama' 

And 


djo'opau 

middle-at 

wo'wudju 

stood 


t-'aiidu'ujac 

shook-herself. 


ama 

And 


widin 

[?] 


apui 

following 


tanji 

went 


to'init 

spent-the-night  (?) 

tanit 

that-from 


ama 

Then 


ama 

And 


tau 

that-at 

mu'k'ac 

woman 


k'ouhtcu'n-an 

man  her. 

tuiijiinju 

became-made 


tanji 

went 

ama 

And 


bats-yo' 

again 

bats-yo 

again 

*Or  wit'epau? 
3  For  pitid-ji. 


t-andu'ujac 

brnshed-herself. 

woxono 

log 


ama 

And 

tiiujunju 

became-made 


g'o'oji 

sat-up 

tik 

(they-two) 


woxono 

log 

to'yono 

at-night. 

yo'o- tanji 

again  went. 


ta'watca 

dead-one. 


ama 

Then 


tau 

that-at 

tanji 

went. 

toyo'no 

night 


yiwm-an 

wife  his. 

xtt'cim 

north. 

tik 

(they-two) 

tawatca 

dead-one. 

ama 

And 

ama 

And 

yoo 

again 


2 For  ama,  then? 

'Yauelmani  dialect:  mets,  "because.' 
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g  oji 

arose. 

tik 

(they- two) 

wa 

far 


ama 

Then 

yo-ta'nji 

again  went. 

tibiknitca 

world-of-dead. 


g'd'in 

arising 


ama' 

Then 


ama 

Then 


bats-yo 

again 

tik 

(they  two) 

ta'nji 

went 


t-aiidu'ujaj 

brushed-herself. 


ama 

Then 


nauuji 

arrived 


yuwenitc-an 

husband  her 

tcedaiiduu-tau 

bridge-at  there, 

powo'u 

across 

kouhtcuna-an 

man  her 

t'e'idatci 

watchers : 

nio'kcin-ta'in 

woman's  that 


tudo'ju 

was-unable. 

yuwe'nitc-an 

husband  her 


ama 

And 


t'eidatci 

watchers. 


ama 

And 


poowo'o 


i'dka 

water. 


t'udd'ju 

was-unable. 

fi'in 

(they) 

ama 

And 


mu'k'dc 

woman. 

tanji-an 

went  his 

ama 

And 


tce'dandu 

bridge 

ama 

And 

yiwin 

wife 

g'og'oc 

were 


okaj 

saw 

wi'dji 

said 


ama' 


"  Now 

k'o'uhtcun 


titwc-yaan 

make  [ye] 


t'eidatci 

watchers 

ma'mau 

you-at 

yuwe'nitc-an 

husband  her. 


hoiiji 

smelled. 

g'o'odo 

make-him-sit!" 

ama' 


ama 

Then 


ta'nji 

went, 

t'eidatci 

watchers 


tce'edandu 

bridge!" 

nau'uei-tau 

arrived  there. 

wi'dji 

said: 


widji 

said 

ama 

Then 

yet 

one. 

tan 

that 

ama' 

Then 

ama' 

And 


t'eidatci 

watchers 

ama 

Then 

tik 

(they-two) 


tin 

(they): 

wakit 

was-presented 


Then 

itta'dad 

"Hungry 

yet- an 

one  that 


ama 

And 

hotsyu 

knew 


tau 

there 

ta'cin 

those 


g  OOJ1 

sat 

te'idatei 

watchers. 


ama 

Then 

pl'i.ji 

finished 


finished 


tail 

that. 


akam 

perhaps ; 

wata'kin 

pine-nut's 

ama 

And 


waki'-an 

present  his 

ama 

and 


tan 

that 


yo 

again 


ww'xe 


yoo 

again. 


ama 

And 


yo 

again 


dd'k'inji 

was-satisfied. 


ama 

And 


yo 

again 


ta'win'in 

being-day, 


toyo'no 

night 

toyo'no 

night 


xuno-tan 

beyond  that-at 

kame'n 

dance 

k'a'm'en 

dance. 


wi'dji 

said 


tin 

(they) : 


ti'cidai-yan 

"  Emerge-make  [ye] 


xm 

this 


tin 

(they) 

xu'iyu 

return." 


widji 

said 


ama 

Then 


an- tan 

his  that 

tik 

(they-two) 


yruna 

wife: 

xwl'yuji 

returned. 


ta 

"That 

ama 

And 


taii 

that 

taci'n 

those 

ama 

And 

ama 

Then 

tau-yan 

"There- [ye] 

ta 

that 

ama' 

Then 

duya'iii 

food-with." 

duiju 

ate 

ama 

Then 

w&'xe 

many. 

t-aatc 

persons. 

ama' 

Then 

mo'k'ci 

woman!" 

i'njij 

good 


tin 

they 
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tan 

him 

tik 

(they-two) 

ta'nji 

went. 

yc/o 

again 

ye'etau 

one-at 


widji 

told 

xwi'yuji 

returned ; 


am  a' 

And 


t'e'idatci         a'm-mi-hi 

watchers:  "Not  you  will 

daka'ji  tik 

passed-night      (they-two). 

tik  yo  da'kaji 

they  again  camped. 


tanji 

went. 

wo'xono 

log. 


a'ma 

Then 


e'nt-imji 

slept. 


e'nt.imin         am  a' 

sleep ! "  Then 

ama  tik  yo 

Then         (they-two)        again 

ama        tik 

And         (they-two) 

ama  k'anuwac 

Then  lay 


FIGHT  WITH   THE    PITANISHA 


widji 

Said 

widji 

said 

ama 

Then 

nu'nei 

men 

xi-tau 

This  that-at 


pit'a'nica 

Pitanisha-Indians : 

pit'aniea 

Pitanisha: 


tanit 

that-from 


yet 

one 


o'kaj 

"(I) -saw 

we'u-ham-na 

"Would  wish  I 

nono 

man 


o'ctin 

fire's 


md'djak 

smoke." 


ama 

Then 


ma'x 


get 


anik-tc'i'a 

their  hones." 


xa'yac 

had-said. 

tudo't'ac 

burned-the-land 


ama 

Then 


tanit 

that-from 


da'iiant-a'ji 

heard 

tanji 

went 


yet 

one 

widji 

told 

tin 

(they) 

tanat 

go-cause 

tau-na'n 

there  we 

opVdo 

days ; 

tanji 

went 

a'nik 

their 


pit'a'nica 

Pitanisha: 

ta'cdi 

those. 


alti'nin 

Altau-people. 

wewu-ham-nan 

"Would  wish  we 


ama' 

Then 


tacdi 

those 


coopm 

three 

pit'a'nica 

Pitanisha. 

widji 

told 


widji 

told 


ama 

Then 

tan 

that 


xiti'uji 

were-angry 


pit'a'nica 

Pitanisha: 


max 

get 

t-'ie'u 

ten 

tau 

"That-at 


anik-tc'i'a 

their  bones," 


nune'i 

men. 

ma'n-hi 

ye  will 


tt'nau 

playing-place." 

hi-tan 

will  go, 

ca'lalwidau 

early-morning-in 

altinin 

Altau-people 

ta'ngite1 

going 


ama 

Then 


widji 

said 


pitVnica 

Pitanisha: 


na'wm 


na'n-i-tau 

we  will  that-at 


arrive-will 

waidin  ta'han 

breakfasting  go-will 

punyid  daka/in 

twice  passing-the-night 

tacdi         wat 

them  anyone 


ama' 

Then 

tacdi 

those 

ho'u 

"Yes, 

coo'pinau 

three-in 


tau 

that-at." 


yet 

one 


am 

not 


wkaac 

saw. 


ama 

Then 

op'o'do 

day 

ama 

Then 


1  For  tan-nitc? 
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tin 

(they) 

no'no 

man: 

taxin 

go." 


o'kaj 

saw 

xeu 

"This-at 

ama' 


pit'a'nica 

Pitanisha. 


ama 

Then 


tin 

(they) 


widji 

told 


pit'a'nica 

Pitanisha 


Then 

o'kaj 


taxin 

go 

ta 

that 


tan 

that 


t'icau 

open-in, 

nono 

man 

nono 

man 


xeu 

here 

hupuc 

selected 


na'n-hi 

we  will 

a'nik 

their. 


taxnad 

coming. 


ama 

Then 


ta 

that 


yet 

one 


pit'a'nica 

Pitanisha: 


cwtawidin 

"  Get-ready ! 


taxnad 

is-coming! 

wodd'yita 

dodging 

hokcu'-tan 

met  him. 


tca'n-mai 

Now  we  (incl.) 

taxnin 

comes. 

yo'o-xe 

Also  this 


co'xnitc 

shall-be-killed." 


ama 

Then 


ama 

And 

tapa 
»1 


ama 

Then 

to'kji 

hit 


tcanum 

immediately 

yet 


t'uiju 

shot 


tcanum 

immediately 

yaudau 

brush-in 

ta-no'no 

that  man 


tcanum 

at-once 


ye't 


t'u'iju 

shot-at. 


am 

Not 

ta 

that 

pit'a'nica 

Pitanisha 

taxnad 

were-going 

alti'nin 

Altau-person. 

ama 

Then 


pit'a'nica 

Pitanisha. 

ama' 

Then 

t'iji 

emerged 


ama 

Then 


tcanu'ni 

immediately 


t'uit'uiyut 

was-shot-at-repeatedly 


am-tiin-taii-fo'kji 

not  (they)  him  hit. 


ama 

Then 


xeu 

this-at 


yau'dau 

brush-at. 


ama 

Then 


ama 

And 

nono 

man 

t'u'yoc 


tcanum 

immediately 


pitVnica 

Pitanisha 


da'witji 


xican 

these 

tcanum 

immediately 

ama 

Then 


yet 

one 

yaudau 

brush-in 

ama 

Then 

widji 

said 

huna'i 

vainly 

noono 

man 

tanji 

went 

t-aa/tci 

people. 

ama 

Then 

xiti'uji 

were-angry 

ta-no'no 

that  man. 

t-aa'tci 

people 

do'owoc 

battled. 


ta 

that 


t'uit'uyut 

was-shot-repeatedly. 


ama 

And 


hetat 

still 


t'oyatyaiiitc 

was-shot-repeatedly. 


wojoj  widji 

pierced 

ama 

Then 


pot'au 

body-in 


ye't 

one 

an 

his 


hl'a 

at-last 


ta'witsi. 

died. 


pit'anica 

Pitanisha 


da'witji 

ran-off 


kumoi 

all. 


IOI   AND   BLUE  JAY. 


Yo'i 

Ioi 


yo 

and 


tc'ai'judetc        nees-an         wit'ep         g'o'g'oc 

Jay  younger-brother  her         boy  were 


tik  tau 

(they-two)     that-at. 


yetau 

One-at 


t'oyo'no 

night 


taxi'nji 


1  Cf.  Boas,  Chinook  Texts,  161. 


hitcwa'iu 

ghost. 
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cu'mac 

bought 

ko'xa 

shell-beads 

hia'mu 

Long-ago 

hia'inu 

long 

araa 

Then 

k'u'mui 

all 

pine'tsyi : 

asked: 

tVnpa 

birds 

pi'netsyi ' 

asked 

am  a 

then 


an-yi'una 

his  wife. 


Yo'i 

Ioi 


tani           cuinat  tau 

that-with          was-bought.  That-at 

ca'lalwidau  ta'nji 

early-in-morning  went 


cuinat 

was-bought, 

ye'winji 

married 

Y6i 

Ioi. 


tau 

that-at 

wi'dji 

said: 


wi'tcet 

trees,3 

hide'u 

"  Where-at 

pi'netsyi a 

asked, 

yakau 

stone. 

na-mara-hi 

I  you  will 


g'o'g'oc 

lived, 

oho-na-nim 

"  Seek-will  I  my 

bok 

find 

mai 

person 

am 

not 


yet' in 

of-one 


panm 

world's 


huk'o'jo 

sister." 


hotci'nin 

wishing 

tana/ad 

goes 


tan 

that. 


tauidjin 

dying?" 


cuteahana 

» 

t'o'yono 

night. 

tc'aijudetc 

Jay 

tanji'u 

gone-at.1 

pine'tsyi 2 

Asked 

am  a' 

Then 

kumui 

All 


tiin 

(they) 


tan 

him 


pitidji 

related. 


wi'dji 

Said 

tau 

that-to 


tan 

to-that-one 

tanad 

take." 


t-auwadae  ama 

paid.  Then 

yo  te'ai'cwidetc 

and  Jay 


tan 

that-one 


t-eawaihhV 

Houses-at 


tau 

that-at 


nauji 

arrived 

k'amu 

not 


ta'nac 

took 

tik 

(they-two) 


tau 

that-at 


tau 

that-at 

tau 

that-at 

ama 

Then 


tik 

(they-two) 

tik 

(they-two) 

modjak 

smoke. 

na'aata'-an 

elder-sister  his 

taxnad 

come?" 

widzyi  * 

said: 

apl'in 

carrying-on-back 

1  For  one  year. 
3  Sticks. 


nauuji 

reached 

met- 

large 


tcumnau 

last-at 

t-ei 

house. 


t-awa'da 

:  "Pay 

ama' 

Then 

hitcwa'iu 

ghosts-to. 

tau 

that-at 

mo'djak 

smoke. 

t-ea'waihin 

of  houses, 


ama 

Then 

nan 

me, 

tan 

that 

yakau' 

Stone 

t-ea'wayu 

houses-at. 

ama 

Then 

nauji 

reached 


ama' 

Then 


tau 

that-at 


paduunju 

entered 


bokci 

found. 

pinetsyi 

asked 

am-na 

"Not  I 

na'muxju 

brought." 


hide' 

"Well, 

tan 

that-one; 

ta'widji 

died; 

ama 

Then 


tc'aijudetc         ama 

Jay.  Then 

nes-nim 

younger-brother  my, 


o'kaj 

saw 

tau 

that-at 

hidenit-ma 

where-from  you 


tawi'dji 

"died 

yakau 

stone 

at-i'dji 

opened 

2  For  pinet-ji. 
4 For  widji. 


ti-ma 

did  you?" 

nan 

me 

k'umui 

all 


ama 

Then 

xeu 

this-to 

t-e'wayi 

houses, 
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map'i'nxac 

full 

do'momto 

lay 


t-eawaihin 

houses' 


tc'i 

bones 


u't'at 

only. 


t'6t 
Head 


atce'u 

near 


ama 

Then 

tc'ia'hi 

bones-with?' 


hukd'iju-an 

to-sister  his 


ama 

Then 


au 

his 


widji 

told: 


am 

"Not 


an 

his 

pinetsyi 

asked : 


huko'iju 

sister 


haa 

"What 


taii 

that 

da'idai 

kick 


dai/iji 

kicked. 


mm 

your 


ama 

Then 


yoo 

and 

ma-xe'ni 

you  this-with 

taii 

to-that-one 


tau 

that-at 

tc'i'i-yo'o 

bones  also.1 

haudi 

do- what 

na'at 

elder-sister 


napa'tma. 

sister's-husband ! " 


SUMMARY. 


The  chief  characteristics  of  the  Yaudanchi  dialect,2  which 
in  the  main  apply  also  to  all  the  other  dialects  of  the  Yokuts 
family,  are  a  comparatively  simple  phonetic  system,  the  presence 
of  a  series  of  impure  vowels3  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  usual 
series,  the  occurrence  of  two  classes  of  t-sounds,  the  presence  of 
hard  sonants  and  of  stressed  surds  in  all  series  of  consonants,  the 
absence  of  spirants  except  in  the  k  series  and  among  the  s-sounds, 
an  extensive  and  varied  development  of  vowel  mutations,  the 
presence  of  syntactic  cases  and  of  several  locative  and  instru- 
mental ones,  a  plural  for  words  denoting  persons,  the  absence 
of  reduplication  as  a  grammatical  means  in  the  noun  but  its 
presence  in  the  verb  and  numeral,  the  complete  lack  of  pronom- 
inal affixes  in  verbs,  the  vocalic  differentiation  of  the  verb  stem 
into  two  principal  forms  determined  probably  by  the  suffixes,  the 
indication  of  number  in  the  verb  by  separate  particles,  a  full  and 
very  schematic  development  of  the  personal  pronouns  in  singular, 
dual,  and  plural,  the  absence  of  a  personal  pronoun  in  the  third 
person  except  in  the  possessive,  the  occurrence  of  number  and 
case  suffixes  in  both  personal  pronouns  and  demonstratives  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  nouns,  the  combination  of  personal  pro- 
nouns and  modal  and  temporal  particles  into  clusters  very  nearly 


1 "  Head  and  bones  also"  =  skeleton. 

-  See  also  p.  183. 

3  Lacking  in  most  Yokuts  dialects. 
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equivalent  to  words  but  without  abbreviation  or  phonetic  modifi- 
cation of  the  particles  composing  these  clusters,  and  a  simple 
sentence  structure  marked  by  a  lack  of  involved  dependent  con- 
structions, the  clauses  occurring  being  either  non-pronominal 
participial  derivatives  of  verbs  or  non-pronominal  verbal  nouns 
with  case  suffixes.  The  number  of  grammatical  categories  in  the 
language  is  not  large  and  the  means  used  to  express  them  are 
still  more  restricted,  consisting,  besides  a  limited  employment 
of  reduplication,  only  of  vocalic  mutation  and  suffixion.  The 
vocalic  mutations  are  peculiar  in  being  of  a  different  character 
in  the  expression  of  different  grammatical  functions.  The  num- 
ber of  suffixes  used  for  grammatical  purposes  is  small,  probably 
not  exceeding  thirty  or  forty.  There  are  no  affixes  of  the  kind 
found  in  many  American  languages  and  denoting  shape,  spatial 
relation,  or  the  instrument  or  object  of  action,  all  such  ideas 
being  expressed  as  in  English  only  by  words  or  circumlocutions. 
The  use  of  suffixes  for  etymological  derivation  is  restricted  and 
composition  of  two  independent  stems  is  very  unusual.  Many 
verbs  go  back  to  monosyllabic  stems,  but  on  the  whole  the  stems 
of  the  language  are  polysyllabic. 
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II.    THE  YAUELMANI  DIALECT. 

The  material  on  which  the  following  comparative  sketch  of 
the  Yauelmani  dialect  is  based  was  collected  in  1900.  No  texts 
were  secured  at  that  time  and  the  work  was  not  carried  farther 
in  subsequent  years,  except  that  a  few  songs  and  short  formulas 
were  recorded  in  this  dialect  in  1903.  These  are  included  with 
the  texts  from  miscellaneous  dialects  in  Part  III.  Except  for 
these  short  texts  all  the  material  obtained  is  from  a  young  middle- 
aged  man  named  Jose  Maria,  at  Tule  river  reservation. 

The  Yauelmani,  or  at  least  the  people  at  present  speaking 
this  dialect,  are  more  numerous  on  Tule  river  reservation  than 
the  Yaudanchi,  although  the  reservation  is  situated  near  or  in 
the  original  territory  of  the  latter.  The  Yauelmani  territory 
seems  to  have  been  on  Kern  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Bakersfield 
and  in  the  plains  northward.  Its  exact  limits  have  not  been  de- 
termined. On  the  east  and  south  this  territory  was  adjacent  to 
Shoshonean  areas,  on  the  west  and  north  to  other  tribes  of  Yokuts 
family. 

In  general  structure  the  Yauelmani  dialect  is  closely  similar 
to  the  Yaudanchi.  There  are  however  a  number  of  distinct  dif- 
ferences that  are  structural  and  not  merely  phonetic.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  vocabulary  of  the  two  dialects  is  discussed  in  Part  III. 
In  probably  a  majority  of  words  the  two  dialects  differ  either  by 
phonetic  variations  or  radically. 


PHONETICS. 

The  phonetic  constituents  of  Yauelmani  are  on  the  whole 
much  the  same  as  those  of  Yaudanchi.  The  most  important  dif- 
ference is  that  Yauelmani  lacks  the  impure  vowels,  especially 
o  and  ii,  of  Yaudanchi.  I  takes  the  place  of  u,  and  e  of  6,  as 
shown  by  the  corresponding  forms  of  certain  words.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  i  and  e  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  ordinary  i  and 
e  of  this  dialect.    Ilik  means  both  water  and  sing  in  Yauelmani, 
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corresponding  respectively  to  Yaudanchi  idik  and  iiduk.  The 
Yauelmani  informant  asserted  that  there  was  a  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  vowels  of  this  word  according  as  the  meaning 
varied;  but  the  difference  heard  was  imperceptible,  so  that  it 
could  not  be  determined  whether  the  distinction  really  exists  in 
the  language  or  was  due  in  this  case  to  an  unconscious  intention 
to  discriminate  between  the  homonyms.  Yaudanchi  pootc  is  piis 
in  Yauelmani.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  most  Yaudanchi  words 
containing  an  impure  vowel  have  been  found  represented  not  by 
phonetic  equivalents  but  by  entirely  different  stems  in  Yauel- 
mani. 

sick,  hurt  tciixiitc  tixt-in 

cloud  k 'tidal  ♦      k'ilei 

beaver  t'opiik  t'epik 

panther  wohocit  wehesit 

make  tuiij,  to'oj  tic,  tec 

One  of  the  chief  other  phonetic  differentiations  of  the  two 
dialects  is  the  occurrence  in  Yauelmani  of  1.  This  is  usually  d 
in  Yaudanchi.  In  some  cases  1  is  represented  by  Yaudanchi  n. 
Sometimes  y  is  the  equivalent  of  d  in  Yaudanchi  and  1  in  other 
dialects.  N  does  not  occur  in  Yauelmani,  being  replaced  through- 
out by  n.  S  and  c  are  distinguished  with  difficulty  in  Yaudanchi. 
In  Yauelmani  the  sound  nearer  to  s  was  heard  more  frequently 
than  that  approaching  c.  The  difference  between  the  two  dialects 
extends  to  tc,  which  is  usually  ts  in  Yauelmani.  In  some  cases, 
including  the  suffixes  -riitc,  -atcin,  and  -tci,  Yaudanchi  tc  becomes 
t  in  Yauelmani. 


MEANS   OP   GRAMMATICAL   STRUCTURE. 

The  various  forms  of  reduplication  found  in  Yaudanchi,  and 
represented  respectively  by  the  forms:  t'uy-t'uy,  t'uy-u-t'y,  tud- 
o-tud,  and  cop-cip-i,  occur  in  Yauelmani. 

Many  Yauelmani  suffixes  are  identical  with  the  Yaudanchi 
ones  and  some  differ  only  phonetically.  A  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant Yaudanchi  suffixes  are  however  lacking,  and  a  number 
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that  have  not  been  found  in  Yaudanchi  are  important  in  Yauel- 
mani.  The  following  list  gives  the  suffixes  determined  for  the 
two  dialects. 


Non-grammatical : 


Yaudanchi 

Yauelmani 

Meaning 

-oc 

-oc 

noun  formative 

-ud 

noun  formative 

-it 

-its? 

place  of 

-i,  -ui 

noun  formative 

-i 

death  of  a  connecting  relative 

-in-in 

-in-in? 

people  of 

-at" 

desirer  of 

-lis 

habitual  place  of?  agent? 

-am 

-am 

ten  and,  on  numerals 

Number 


-i  (-a) 
-n,  -in 
-k,  -ik 

-i 

-n,  -in,  -an 

-k,  -ik,  -ak 

-e 
-hate 

-a 
-hats 

-awayi 
-hin 

-hal 

plural,  nouns 
plural,  pronouns 
dual,  pronouns 
connective,  demonstratives 
diminutive,  plural  of  adjectives 
plural?  collective? 
collective,  inanimate  nouns 


Case : 


-a  (-i) 

-a  (-i) 

objective,  nouns 

-fi 

-n,  -in 

objective,  demonstratives  (-in,  nouns) 

-wa 

-wa 

objective  plural,  pronouns 

-in 

-in 

possessive 

-fii,  -n 

-ni 

instrumental 

-u 

-u 

locative 

-nit 

-nit 

ablative 

On  Numerals  and  Interrogatives: 


-in 

animate?  collective? 

-id 

-il 

adverbial 

-am 

adverbial  distributive 

-ak 

-uk 

indefinite 

-tci 

-ti 

indefinite 
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Semi-derivative,  verbal: 


1 

-i,  -u,  -a 

causative 

-da 

-la 

causative 

-li 

frequentative 

-ta 

-ta 

frequentative 

-a-tcin 

-a-tin 

desideration 

-cit 

-sit 

benefactive 

-in 

-in 

intransitive 

-wic 

-wis 

reflexive 

-wid 

-umdu-wie 

e  and  Tense,  Verb: 

-ji 

* 

preterite 

-ac 

* 

preterite 

-in 

-in 

future 

-in 

-hin 

participle,  present 

-ad 

* 

continuative 

* 

-an 

aorist 

* 

-ahin 

preterite 

* 

-g'o 

continuative 

* 

-g'  ohin, 

g'on 

preterite 

-it 

-it 

passive 

-Site 

-nit 

future  passive 

-itc 

-its 

agent 

-ini 

agent 

-ana 

participle 

-al 

apodosis  of  hypothetical  condition 

-mi 

from 

-i 

from,  of? 

-a 

habitual  agent? 

-nan 

passive  in  dependent  clause 

-wal 

? 

* 

-ka 

imperative 

THE   NOUN. 

Very  little  material  was  obtained  as  to  the  plural  in  Yaucl- 

mani.     It  is  confined  to  names  of  persons,  and  is  formed  by  the 

suffix  i  with  more  or  less  vocalic  alteration  of  the  stem  as  in 

Yaudanchi. 

youth  noto  notei 

man  nono  nonei 

woman  kaiina  kaeni 

child  witep  witip-hats 

1  Lengthening  of  final  stem  vowel. 
*  Sufiix  known  to  be  lacking. 
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A  suffix  -hal,  apparently  corresponding  to  Yaudanchi  -hin,  is 
used  on  inanimate  nouns  with  a  collective  meaning. 

silel-hal  pile  of  rocks 

witcet-al  many  sticks 

16met-al-iu  mountainous,  mountain-many-at 

tun-6-hal  many  pines 

salam-hal  willows 

The  case  suffixes  are  the  same  as  in  Yaudanchi,  with  of  course 
the  regular  change  of  the  instrumental  -fii  to  ni,  and  plus  an 
objective  form  not  found  in  Yaudanchi.  The  Yaudanchi  objec- 
tive suffix  -a  or  -i  occurs  on  some  words,  but  a  number  of  others 
in  Yauelmani  show  a  suffix  -in,  the  equal  in  form  of  the  posses- 
sive suffix.  The  objective  suffix  for  demonstratives  in  Yaudanchi 
is  -ii,  which  in  this  dialect  becomes  -n,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  ending  in  question  is  to  be  explained  as  this  suffix  used  on 
nouns.  Certain  words  which  take  the  -in  suffix,  such  as  ndto, 
young  man,  and  nono,  man,  are  identical  in  form  in  the  objective 
and  possessive.  Added  to  final  i,  the  ending  -in  changes  this  to 
e.  Occasionally  the  objective  -in  is  modified  to  -n,  -en,  or  -on. 
Whatever  the  suffix  -in  itself,  it  appears  that  its  occurrence  with 
objective  meaning  in  Yauelmani  must  be  connected  with  phonetic 
causes;  since  all  words  that  take  it  end  vocalically,  while  those 
that  end  in  a  consonant  take  -a  or  -i. 


in: 


Objective. 


t-e-in 

house 

(t-i) 

kaway6-n 

horse  (kawayu) 

ndto-in 

youth 

taut--ine-in 

murderer  (taut .-ini) 

nono-in 

man 

tid-ik-1-ine-in 

continued  splitter 

kodj-en 

small  i 

;kudji) 

tid-ak-t-ine 

-in 

continued  splitter 

totce-en 

bad 

hay-ine-in 

laugher 

nohoo-n 

grizzly  bear 

hat-ya-in 

glutton 

hitwaia-n 

ghost 

insana-n 

lover 

pimtana-in 

stump 

mane-in 

much  (mani) 

witep-a 

child 

paln-a 

flat  (palin) 

pus-a 

dog 

yapikn-a 

tree 

ilk-a 

water, 

song 

and  most 

verb 

stems,  such  as  xat-a, 

eat 
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-1 : 


batcikn-i 

red 

kas-a-ts-i 

puncher  (kas-a-its) 

yokots-i 

person 

oxoyo-ls-i 

lover 

lehem-ts-i 

runner 

ax-ts-i 

bed  (axits) 

xat-a-ts-i 

eater  (xat-a-its) 

Without  objective  suffix : 

kaiina 

woman 

xoi 

deer 

silil 

rock 

talap 

arrow 

The  forms  taken  by  the  other  cases  need  no  special  comment. 
The  locative  appears  as  -u,  -iu,  -au,  -ou,  -o,  as  in  Yaudanchi : 
t-e-u,  xot-i-u  (from  xot-oi),  ilk-au,  oct-ou,  lomt-o.  Sili-u  from 
silil  is  scarcely  an  irregularity.  There  is  a  break  after  the  second 
vowel  of  this  word,  apparently  due  to  its  aspiration,  so  that  more 
accurately  it  is  sili'l.  Powers  wrote  it  silekhl.  Moreover,  silil 
may  be  a  reduplication  from  sil,  and  this  form  the  one  used  in 
the  formation  of  the  locative.1 

The  use  of  the  cases  is  the  same  as  in  Yaudanchi,  but  one  or 
two  idioms  have  been  noted.  An  animate  agent  with  a  passive 
verb  is  put  in  the  possessive,  not  in  the  instrumental.  This  holds 
in  Yaudanchi  also,  and  of  the  pronoun  as  well  as  of  the  noun. 
The  possessive  is  used  as  the  subject  of  verbal  object  clauses,  the 
idiom  in  such  cases  being  really:  "I  saw  your  eating"  where 
we  say:  "I  saw  you  eat."  The  object  of  such  a  verbal  clause, 
which  is  itself  an  object,  is  in  the  instrumental.  To  express  the 
idea  of  "for,"  the  possessive  case  is  used,  at  least  in  demonstra- 
tives. Many  constructions  were  obtained  in  which  the  case  end- 
ings were  added  directly  to  verb  stems.  In  such  sentences  as: 
"I  see  you  eat,"  the  objective  -a  is  added  to  the  naked  stem 
meaning  to  eat.  Only  very  few  verbs,  including  hiwet,  to  walk, 
ep,  to  swim,  and  huloc,  to  sit,  lack  the  objective  -a  in  such  con- 
structions and  are  used  without  any  suffix.  The  locative  is  used 
on  verbs  with  the  meaning  of  "for  the  purpose  of";  the  posses- 
sive with  the  meaning  "on  account  of,"  or  "from,"  as  in  tui- 
t-un,  from  being  struck.  When  a  causative  suffix  is  added  to  a 
verb,  the  person  that  is  caused  to  perform  the  action  is  expressed 
in  the  objective,  the  person  or  object  affected  by  the  action,  in 
the  instrumental. 


'Like  dulul,  mountain,  dul-au;   injij,  good,  inij-ya;   natet,  father,  nat- 
umduwic,  in  other  dialects. 
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THE    VERB. 

Number  and  person  are  not  expressed  in  the  Yauelmani  verb 
and  the  scope  and  methods  of  the  expression  of  mode  and  tense 
agree  quite  closely  with  those  in  Yaudanchi,  though  some  of  the 
suffixes  used  differ  entirely. 

SEMI-DERIVATIVES. 

The  causative  is  in  some  verbs  expressed  by  -la,  correspond- 
ing to  Yaudanchi  -da,  and  in  others  by  -i,  -a,  or  -u.  This  latter 
suffix  replaces  the  lengthening  of  the  last  stem  vowel  in  some 
Yaudanchi  verbs.  Yaudanchi  forms  iidok  from  iidilk,  to  sing; 
Yauelmani,  ilik-i  from  ilik.  Other  occurrences  are  kosow-e, 
lihim-e,  hatam-i,  ukon-o,  tan-a,  cilit-i. 

The  frequentative  -ta  is  alike  in  the  two  languages. 

The  desiderative  -atin  is  the  phonetic  equivalent  of  -atcin  or 
-tcin  in  Yaudanchi. 

-sit  is  the  Yaudanchi  -cit,  indicating  that  the  verbal  action 
is  performed  for  some  one's  benefit.  The  idiom  by  which  the 
object  of  the  action  is  in  the  instrumental  case  is  common  to  the 
two  dialects. 

The  intransitive  -in  is  as  frequent  as  in  Yaudanchi  and  like 
it  varies  in  form  to  -n  or  -un. 

The  reflexive  is  -wis,  corresponding  to  Yaudanchi  -wic. 

SUFFIXES   OF   TENSE,   MODE,    AND   VOICE. 

In  the  matter  of  modal  and  temporal  suffixes  there  is  consid- 
erable difference  from  Yaudanchi.  Of  the  four  common  tense 
suffixes  of  Yaudanchi  the  two  preterites  in  -ji  and  -ac  and  the 
continuative  in  -ad  do  not  occur  in  Yauelmani. 

The  future  and  indefinitely  participial  suffix  -in  is  the  only 
one  of  the  four  common  to  the  two  dialects.  In  Yauelmani  it 
takes  two  slightly  different  forms  corresponding  to  its  two  mean- 
ings in  Yaudanchi.  The  future  is  expressed  in  Yauelmani  by 
-in ;  an  indefinite  or  present  tense,  which  appears  however  to  be 
finite  and  not  participial,  is  expressed  by  -hin.     In  some  verbs 
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the  difference  between  the  two  suffixes  is  further  increased  by  a 
difference  in  the  stem,  the  future  -in  causing  a  lightening  or 
omission  of  the  last  vowel  and  a  consequent  shortening  of  the 
stem,  whereas  -hin  is  added  to  the  full  unaltered  verb  stem  as  it 
is  found  in  the  imperative.  In  many  other  cases,  however,  the 
verb  stem  is  alike  for  the  two  suffixes;  and  as  their  phonetic 
difference  is  so  slight,  they  are  frequently  difficult  to  distinguish. 

A  suffix  -an  seems  to  be  an  aorist,  sometimes  past  and  some- 
times present  in  meaning.  Related  to  this  suffix  in  its  influence 
on  the  stem  is  a  preterite  -ahin,  which  has  some  appearance  of 
being  composed  of  -an  and  -hin. 

A  continuative  or  indefinite  present  is  formed  by  the  suffix 
-g'6.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  verb  stem  g'o,  to 
live  or  be  (appearing  in  Yaudanchi  with  the  additional  mean- 
ing "sit"  and  in  certain  northern  dialects  as  "house"),  which, 
through  being  an  auxiliary,  has  become  a  suffix.  That  it  is  at 
present  a  suffix  and  not  an  enclitic  is  certain  from  the  fact  that 
in  some  cases  it  causes  vocalic  modification  of  the  stem.  Just 
as  the  preterite  -ahin  is  formed  from  the  aorist  -an,  so  the  tem- 
porally indefinite  -g'  6  gives  rise  to  a  preterite  -g'  on,  also  appear- 
ing in  the  forms  -g'  oin  and  -gohin.  It  seems  a  little  curious  that 
the  indefinite  or  present  -hin  should  be  used  to  derive  the  only 
two  distinctly  past  tenses  in  the  language,  -ahin  and  g'on;  but 
there  is  a  parallel  in  many  Indo-European  languages  in  the  use 
of  auxiliaries,  which  are  themselves  in  the  present  tense,  to  ex- 
press a  perfect  in  the  verb.  The  -g'6  and  -g'on  suffixes  are  in 
some  verbs  added  directly  to  the  stem;  in  others  a  connecting 
vowel,  usually  e,  is  inserted.  An  additional  reason  for  regarding 
these  two  suffixes  g'o  and  g'on  as  derived  from  the  verb-stem 
g'  o,  is  the  fact  that  they  are  the  only  suffixes  found  in  this  dialect 
with  o  as  their  vowel.  It  may  be  added  that  this  o  never  under- 
goes modification. 

As  in  Yaudanchi,  the  future  suffix  -in  changes  its  vowel, 
chiefly  to  e  or  o,  after  certain  stems.  The  analogous  suffix,  -hin, 
seems  to  change  less  readily.  The  forms  taken  by  the  suffix  -in 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  After  monosyllabic  or  disyl- 
labic i  or  e-stems  the  suffix  is  either  -in  or  -en;  after  monosyl- 
labic a-stems  it  is  in  some  instances  -in,  in  others  -en;  on  disyl- 
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labic  stems  whose  first  vowel  is  a,  and  the  second  vowel  i  strength- 
ened to  a  before  an  a-suffix  and  lost  entirely  before  the  present 
suffix,  the  form  is  -in ;  monosyllabic  o-stems  in  some  cases  take 
-en,  in  others  -on;  disyllabic  stems  containing  an  o  followed  by 
an  i  take  -en ;  u-stems  and  disyllabic  stems  containing  o  and  u 
take  -on. 

The  usual  suffix  indicating  the  agent  is  -its,  Yaudanchi  -itc. 
On  certain  verbs  and  after  certain  suffixes  this  form  is  not  used, 
but  the  agent  is  expressed  by  -ini.  This  difference  seems  to  be 
due  to  a  difference  in  meaning  between  the  two  suffixes,  rendering 
each  more  appropriate  for  certain  verbs.  -Ini  perhaps  denotes  a 
more  habitual  agent. 

As  in  Yaudanchi,  the  suffix  -its  is  not  always  used  in  its 
simple  form.  On  disyllabic  stems  it  appears  as  -its,  except  that 
stems  containing  only  o  or  u  alter  the  suffix  to  -uts.  Monosyl- 
labic stems,  on  the  other  hand,  insert  a  vowel  between  the  stem 
and  the  suffix,  a  after  a-stems,  6  after  o  or  u-stems,  and  e  after 
e  or  i-stems.  This  inserted  vowel  bears  the  accent.  As  an  equiv- 
alent, disyllabic  stems  strengthen  their  second  vowel  as  they 
do  before  a-suffixes.  Some  verbs  in  Yaudanchi  have  also  been 
found  to  insert  a  vowel  before  this  suffix,  but  the  phonetic  pro- 
cesses seem  less  clear  in  that  dialect  than  in  Yauelmani.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  suffix  is  to  be  conceived  as  added  to 
the  causative  of  the  stem,  one  form  of  which  is  expressed  in 
Yauelmani  by  the  addition  of  a  vowel  similar  in  quality  to  the 
vowels  of  the  stem,  and  in  Yaudanchi  by  the  strengthening  of 
the  last  stem  vowel  much  as  before  the  present  -its  suffix  on  disyl- 
labic verbs  in  Yauelmani.  That  this  vowel-lengthening  form  of 
the  causative  has  not  been  found  on  all  verbs  in  both  these  dia- 
lects, but  is  replaced  in  some  by  the  suffix  -la,  is  not  necessarily 
an  objection  to  this  view,  as  the  causative  vowel  may  now  be 
present  before  the  -itc  suffix  merely  as  a  rudiment  of  the  process 
which  once  introduced  it  there,  and  not  with  any  active  meaning. 

The  agent  suffix  -ini  just  mentioned  perhaps  expresses  a  more 
habitual  agent  than  the  suffix  -itc.  It  is  regularly  found  on  some 
verbs  in  place  of  -itc,  and  apparently  always  after  the  frequen- 
tatives  -ta  and  -li.  It  is  however  possible  that  the  distinction  of 
use  between  -Tni  and  -itc  is  not  due  to  any  difference  in  meaning 
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but  to  phonetic  causes,  since  the  former  suffix  is  found  regularly 
on  all  verb  stems  whose  imperative  is  -k  instead  of  -ka,  and  only 
on  such  stems.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  frequentatives  -ta 
and  -li  also  have  imperatives  in  -k  instead  of  -ka. 

The  passive  is  expressed  by  the  suffix  -it,  identical  with  the 
Yaudanchi  form.  The  idiom  by  which  the  animate  agent  of  the 
passive  verb  is  in  the  possessive  case  is  common  to  the  two 
dialects. 

The  future  passive  is  expressed  by  -nit,  corresponding  to 
Yaudanchi  -nitc. 

The  Yaudanchi  participial  form  -ana  has  not  been  found,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  ins-ana,  lover,  apparently  from  ins-is,  good. 

IMPERATIVE. 

The  imperative  is  regularly  expressed  by  the  addition  of  -ka, 
or,  in  a  smaller  number  of  verbs,  -k.  This  ending  is  added  to 
the  pure  forms  of  the  stem.  In  Yaudanchi  the  imperative  is 
expressed  by  the  stem  without  any  ending.  This  difference  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  between  the  two  dialects,  coming 
to  light  even  in  a  short  vocabulary,  and  persisting  throughout 
the  two  dialectic  groups  of  which  Yaudanchi  and  Yauelmani 
are  representatives,  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  limits  of 
the  family.  It  is  probable  that  this  ending  -ka  is  not  a  true 
suffix.  It  certainly  is  felt  as  an  enclitic  rather  than  as  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  word,  even  though  its  union  with  the  stem 
seems  to  be  quite  close.  Were  it  a  true  suffix  becoming  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  verb,  it  would  seem  that  the  same  stem-vowel 
strengthening  would  occur  before  it  that  occurs  before  other  a- 
suffixes  in  the  verb;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  stem- vowels 
retain  before  it  what  may  be  considered  their  normal  (or  i-suffix) 
form,  corresponding  to  their  form  in  the  unsuffixed  Yaudanchi 
imperative.  The  dual  and  plural  imperative  are  respectively 
-ka-wik  and  -ka-wil.  -Ik  and  -in  are  pronominal  suffixes  indi- 
cating the  dual  and  plural.  This  fact  is  further  evidence  that 
the  -ka  preceding  them  is  not  a  real  suffix,  for  it  is  the  distinct 
tendency  of  Yokuts,  shown  not  only  in  the  present  dialect  but  in 
all  known,  to  avoid  coupling  pronominal  elements  with  the  verb 
so  closely  as  to  actually  combine  them  into  a  single  word.    In 
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Yaudanehi  -yak  and  -yan  indicate  the  dual  and  plural  of  the 
imperative.  These  two  particles  also  contain  the  pronominal 
endings  -ik  and  -in.  While  usually  enclitic  to  the  verb  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  resemble  suffixes,  this  -yak  and  -yan  are  sometimes 
added  to  other  words,  a  fact  which  proves  them  to  be  structur- 
ally and  syntactically  independent  particles.  Both  from  inherent 
evidence  and  from  the  analogues  in  Yaudanehi  it  is  therefore 
clear  that  the  Yaudanehi  imperative  endings  are  not  regarded  as 
suffixes  by  the  language.1 

The  optative  is  expressed  by  the  enclitic  -xa  or  -g'a,  corre- 
sponding to  Yaudanehi  -ca,  similarly  used. 

VOCALIC   MUTATIONS. 

The  characteristic  vowel  mutations  of  Yaudanehi,  according 
to  which  one  of  the  stem  vowels  in  many  verbs  changes  in  quality 
to  a  reciprocal  vowel  before  certain  suffixes,  are  found  in  much 
the  same  form  in  Yauelmani.  As  in  Yaudanehi,  the  process  does 
not  seem  quite  regular,  certain  verbs  preserving  their  vowels, 
while  others,  apparently  in  the  same  phonetic  circumstances, 
alter  theirs.  In  disyllabic  stems  the  second  vowel  usually  changes. 
If  i,  it  becomes  e,  or  if  i  preceded  by  a,  it  becomes  a ;  if  u,  it  be- 
comes o.  A  as  the  vowel  of  monosyllabic  verbs,  or  the  first  vowel 
of  disyllabic  verbs,  does  not  change.  I  also  shows  considerable 
resistance  to  modification.  The  other  vowels  sometimes  change 
and  sometimes  do  not  when  they  occur  in  monosyllabic  verbs  or 
the  first  syllable  of  disyllabic  verbs.  If  they  change  e  becomes  i, 
o  becomes  u,  and  u  becomes  o. 

The  suffixes  that  bring  about  these  changes  in  the  stem  seem 
to  be,  as  in  Yaudanehi,  those  containing  an  a ;  whereas  those 
containing  an  i,  such  as  -in,  -hin,  -it,  and  -wis,  do  not  cause  a 
change  in  the  vowels  of  the  stem,  except  that  as  already  men- 
tioned the  future  suffix  -in  sometimes  causes  a  change  in  the 
opposite  direction,  namely,  a  lightening  or  omission  of  the  second 
vowel  of  the  stem.  The  a-suffixes  are  -an  and  -ahin.  The  im- 
perative with  the  ending  ka  does  not  affect  the  stem;  as  ex- 

1  In  Chauehila  the  imperative  ending  -ka  is  modified  to  -ku  and  -ki  after 
u  and  i  stems,  so  that  in  this  dialect  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  anything 
but  a  suflix. 
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plained,  probably  because  it  is  not  a  suffix.  The  agent  suffix  -its 
has  the  same  effect  on  the  stem  as  an  a-suffix.  In  Yaudanchi 
this  tendency  of  this  suffix  is  also  observable,  though  it  is  appar- 
ently less  regular  than  in  Yauelmani.  The  explanation  of  the 
exceptional  effect  of  this  i-suffix  as  due  to  its  including  the  causa- 
tive suffix,  or  another  vocalic  element,  has  been  mentioned. 

The  phonetic  effect  of  the  two  o-suffixes,  namely,  g'6  and 
-g'on,  has  not  become  clear  on  account  of  an  insufficient  number 
of  occurrences  of  these  forms.  At  least  in  certain  stems,  such 
as  huloc,  hiwet,  and  woy,  the  o-suffixes  produce  vocalic  changes 
from  the  i-suffix  forms  of  the  stem  not  produced  in  these  words 
by  the  a-suffixes. 

The  behavior  of  the  verb  stem  under  the  influence  of  its  prin- 
cipal temporal  and  modal  suffixes  is  illustrated  in  the  appended 
list  of  Yauelmani  verbs  giving  the  forms  actually  found. 


VARIOUS   SUFFIXES. 

A  suffix  -mi,  not  found  in  Yaudanchi  and  used  only  on  verb 
stems,  has  the  force  of  from,  because  of,  on  account  of,  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  of  at  or  when.  It  is  used  in  such  cases  as 
"lam  sick  from  eating. ' ' 

A  suffix  -i,  also  without  known  Yaudanchi  parallel,  has  been 
found  a  few  times  as  a  suffix  of  verbs  dependent  on  the  stem 
moy-in,  to  be  tired  of.  The  subject  of  the  verb  with  this  -i  suffix 
is  in  the  possessive  case.  The  construction  of  these  forms  is 
similar  to  that  of  stems  with  the  ordinary  objective  suffix  -a. 
That  this  -i  is  not  the  objective  is  made  probable  by  the  fact  that 
the  stems  on  which  it  has  been  found  also  appear  with  the  objec- 
tive -a. 

hiem  na  moyin-hin  ilek-i  nim,  now  I  am-tired  of-singing  my. 

A  suffix  -han  has  been  found  with  a  passive  meaning  on  verbs 
dependent  on  other  verbs. 

lan-a-g'o  na  min  cil-han,  hear  I  that-you  were-seen. 

An  apparent  suffix  -wal  has  been  found  in  a  few  cases,  always 
before  an  imperative  -ik.  Its  meaning  is  unknown  and  the  ex- 
istence of  the  suffix  cannot  be  regarded  as  certain,  since  -lik,  the 
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last  part  of  -walik,  admits  in  form  of  being  the  imperative  of  the 
iterative  -li. 

yux-ul-wal-ek  crush  it ! 

potox-wal-ek  smash  it ! 

A  suffix  -al  is  used  on  verbs  in  the  apodosis  of  conditional 
sentences.  Usually  it  is  accompanied  by  a  particle  lac.  The 
Yaudanchi  material  obtained  happening  to  be  lacking  in  condi- 
tional sentences,  this  suffix  or  its  equivalent  has  not  been  found 
in  that  dialect. 

kun-al  na  mam  lac  I  should  have  struck  you,  (if.  ... ) 

taxn-al  na  lac  I  should  have  come,  (if. ... ) 

A  suffix  -a,  found  a  few  times,  perhaps  indicates  a  continuing 
agent. 

hat-ya,  glutton  (from  xat,  eat?), 
hulc-a,  one  who  sits  in  one  place, 
wul-a,  one  who  stands  a  long  time. 

Another  somewhat  doubtful  suffix,  also  without  known  Yau- 
danchi equivalent,  is  -lis,  appearing  to  denote  the  agent  or  place 
of  an  action. 

oxoyo-lis,  lover  (oxoyo,  desire,  seek). 

hot-one-ls,  fireplace  (hot-one-,  build  a  fire).1 

The  case  suffixes  of  nouns  are  freely  used  on  verb  stems  and 
more  instances  of  such  constructions  were  obtained  in  this  dialect 
than  in  Yaudanchi.  The  objective  suffix  -a  is  added  to  unsuffixed 
verb  stems  dependent  as  objects  on  another  verb,  as  in  "I  saw 
you  eat."  The  subject  of  the  dependent  verb  is  in  the  possessive 
case,  showing  that  this  dependent  verb,  in  line  with  its  having 
a  case-ending,  is  really  regarded  as  a  noun.  This  is  further 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  its  logical  object  is  not  in  the  objective 
case  but  in  the  instrumental.  Literally  the  construction  then 
is:  "I  saw  your  eating  by  means  of  meat."  It  has  been  men- 
tioned that  a  few  verb  stems,  such  as  hiwet,  ep,  and  huloc, 
appear  to  occur  in  this  construction  without  any  objective  case 
suffix.  The  locative  is  used  with  the  sense  of  "for"  as  well  as 
"at."    The  possessive  occurs  on  passive  verbs  with  the  meaning 

1  Cf .  Tachi  yoktco-lis,  somebody,  from  yokotc,  person. 
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of  from :  tui-t-un,  from  being  shot.  On  active  verbs  the  posses- 
sive case  ending  does  not  appear  to  be  used,  the  suffix  -mi,  not 
found  on  nouns  and  not  known  from  Yaudanchi,  taking  its  place 
with  the  meaning  of  "from."  The  instrumental  also  occurs  on 
verbs.  The  Yaudanchi  construction  in  which  a  temporal  clause 
is  expressed  by  the  suffixion  of  the  locative  to  a  verb  with  the 
past  tense  ending  -ji,  the  logical  subject  being  in  the  possessive 
and  the  whole  phrase  having  the  force  of  a  temporal  clause,  is 
lacking  in  Yauelmani  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  -ji  suffix, 
and  no  analogous  construction  has  been  found. 

PARTICLES. 

The  modal  and  temporal  particles  of  Yauelmani  are  in  part 
different  from  those  of  Yaudanchi.  The  ordinary  future  is  ex- 
pressed, in  addition  to  the  suffix  -in,  by  the  particle  hi,  which 
as  in  Yaudanchi  tends  to  be  enclitic  to  the  pronouns  and  to  alter 
na  and  ma,  I  and  you,  to  ni  and  mi.  A  particle  mi,  usually  at 
the  head  of  the  sentence,  seems  to  correspond  to  Yaudanchi  tcan, 
which  does  not  occur.  It  is  used  before  future  verbs.  The  nega- 
tive is  ohom  in  place  of  Yaudanchi  am.  The  interrogative  is  ki, 
which  seems  to  correspond  to  Yaudanchi  ti,  used  less  frequently 
in  that  dialect  than  hin,  which  is  without  a  representative  in 
Yauelmani.  If  is  expressed  by  acwa  in  the  protasis  and  lac  in 
the  apodosis. 

THE    PRONOUN. 

The  personal  pronoun  is  used  as  in  Yaudanchi  and  many  of 
the  forms  are  identical.  What  chiefly  characterizes  the  Yauel- 
mani pronouns  as  distinguished  from  the  Yaudanchi,  is  first  the 
formation  of  the  possessive  of  the  third  person  from  a  stem  amin, 
instead  of  Yaudanchi  an,  and  second  the  fact  that  in  the  dual 
and  plural  there  are  subjective  and  objective  as  well  as  posses- 
sive forms  for  the  third  person.  In  Yaudanchi  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  demonstrative  pronouns  being  used  for  the  object  and 
the  particles  tik  and  tin  to  indicate  the  duality  and  plurality  of 
the  subject  of  the  third  person.     These  two  Yaudanchi  particles 
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and  the  Tauelmani  subjective  forms  of  the  third  person,  amak 
and  aman,  render  each  other  mutually  unnecessary;  so  that 
whereas  Yaudanchi  entirely  lacks  the  pronominal  forms,  Tauel- 
mani is  without  the  particles.  Minor  differences  of  the  Tauel- 
mani pronouns  from  the  Taudanchi  are  the  fact  that  the  objec- 
tive ending  wa  is  found  in  the  dual  as  well  as  in  the  plural,  that 
the  connecting  vowel  in  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  objective  is  i 
instead  of  a  or  u,  and  in  the  plural  of  the  possessive  o  instead  of  i. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  spite  of  the  presence  in  this  dialect 
of  forms  for  the  third  person  throughout  the  dual  and  plural  as 
Mrell  as  in  the  possessive,  there  are  no  forms  for  the  subjective 
and  objective  singular,  he  and  him.  These  are,  as  in  Taudanchi, 
either  simply  understood  or  expressed  by  demonstratives. 


Subjective 

Objective 

Possessive 

Singular 

1 

2 

na 
ma 

nan 
mam 

nim 
min 

3 

— 

— 

amin 

Dual 

1 
1 
2 
3 

excl. 
incl. 

nak 
mak 
mak 

amak 

? 

? 

mamikwa 

amamikwa 

nimgin 
magin 
mingin 
amingin 

1 

excl. 

naan 

naninwa 

nimok,   nimokun 

1 

incl. 

mai 

? 

maiin 

Plural 

2 

? 

maminwa 

mindk,   minokun 

3 

aman 

amaminwa 

amnok 

The  artificiality,  so  to  speak,  of  the  forms  for  the  third  per- 
son, and  their  probable  derivation  from  the  second  person  by 
analogy,  are  very  strongly  shown  by  this  table.  So  full  a  form 
as  the  possessive  amin  without  even  a  trace  of  a  subjective  or 
objective  base,  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  Tokuts  dialect,  and 
identical  but  for  its  initial  a-  with  the  min  of  the  second  person, 
is  one  point ;  another,  even  stronger  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  plural  forms  of  the  third  person  from  Taudanchi,  is  the  ex- 
actly similar  relation  of  the  dual  and  plural  forms  to  the  dual 
and  plural  of  the  second  person.  It  is  clear  from  the  lack  in 
the  singular  of  forms  for  the  most  common  categories,  the  sub- 
jective and  objective,  he  and  him,  and  from  their  absence  in  all 
numbers  in  Taudanchi,  that  the  language  has  a  feeling  against 
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personal  pronominal  forms  of  the  third  person.  Their  occur- 
rence in  the  dual  and  plural  in  Yauelmani  as  equivalents  of 
only  semi-demonstrative  particles  in  Taudanchi,  stamps  them  as 
primarily  mere  indications  of  number  and  case,  their  pronominal 
content  being  very  subsidiary.  It  is  on  this  account  that  their 
close  similarity  to  the  forms  of  the  second  person  is  so  significant. 
In  the  possessive  relation  pronominal  forms  are  for  some  reason 
felt  as  more  important  by  the  language,  as  is  shown  by  their 
existence  in  all  numbers  in  both  dialects ;  but  the  lack  of  a  his- 
toric base  to  go  back  to  is  evident  from  the  entire  difference  of 
the  forms  used  in  the  two  dialects :  an,  unrelated  to  anything 
else,  in  Yaudanchi,  and  amin,  closely  connected  by  analogy  with 
the  second  person  min,  in  Yauelmani. 

Three  demonstratives  have  been  found  as  against  the  four 
of  Yaudanchi.  These  are  ki,  ke,  and  ta.  Ki  indicates  proximity, 
ke  a  short  distance,  and  ta  a  greater  distance  or  invisibility.  Ta 
corresponds  to  Yaudanchi  ta,  ke  probably  to  ka,  which  is  not 
in  very  frequent  use,  and  ki  to  the  Yaudanchi  xe  and  xi,  which 
in  all  cases  except  the  subjective  are  identical  in  form  in  that 
dialect.  In  Yauelmani  at  least  the  locative  of  ki  and  ke,  and 
perhaps  other  cases  also,  are  alike  or  distinguished  only  with 
difficulty.  The  objectives  of  ki  and  ke  are  however  distinct. 
The  dual  and  plural  of  the  demonstratives  are  formed  much  as 
in  Yaudanchi,  except  that  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  suffixes 
of  the  personal  pronouns  is  observable,  especially  in  the  objective. 

Poss.  Instr.  Loc. 


ke-in  ke-ni  ke-u 

ta-in  ta-ni 


Singular  : 

Sub. 

Obj. 

This  (close) 
That  (further; 
That  (distant) 

ki 

Ike 
ta 

ki-n       •) 
ke-n      J 
ta-n 

x/ttwt . 

This  (ki) 
That  (ke) 
That  (ta) 

ki-s-ik 

Plural : 

This  (ki) 
That  (ke) 
That  (ta) 

ki-s-in 
ta-s-in 

ki-s-in-wa 
ta-s-in-wa 

ta-s-in-w-m 

The  interrogative  and  indefinite  pronouns  are  given  below. 
It  will  be  seen  that  almost  throughout  they  end  in  -uk.     This 
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-uk  seems  to  be  the  Yaudanchi  suffix  -ak,  which  in  that  dialect 
is  added  only  to  give  an  idea  of  indefmiteness.  A  second  Yau- 
danchi suffix,  -tci,  is  represented  in  Yauelmani  by  -ti,  occurring 
about  as  frequently  as  in  Yaudanchi,  and  distinctly  with  the 
force  in  both  dialects  of  making  for  greater  indefmiteness.  It 
will  be  seen  that  except  for  this  suffix  -ti  the  -uk  is  always  final. 
Thus,  the  objective  hanuk,  what,  is  to  be  explained  as  the  stem 
ha,  what,  with  the  demonstrative  objective  case  suffix  -n,  plus 
-uk.  The  interrogative  of  place,  hiyok  or  hiyuk,  where,  contains 
the  stem  hiye  and  the  same  suffix  -uk.  Hiye  is  the  equivalent 
of  Yaudanchi  hide  and  hile  of  other  dialects.1  The  same  stem 
with  the  locative  suffix,  hiye-u,  is  the  non-interrogative  indefinite 
"somewhere." 

wat-uk  who  ? 

wat-6k-ti  some  one  (objective) 

wat-au  some  one 


ha-uk 

what? 

ha-n-uk 

what?    (objective) 

ha-n-6k 

with  what?  (instrumental) 

ha-uk-ti 

something 

ha-n-uk-ti 

something    (objective) 

ha-wiy-uk 

which,  what  kind? 

ha-uyen-uk 

what  for?  why? 

ha-ujin-uk 

how  many? 

ha-wetam-uk 

how?  doing  what? 

hiy-ok 

where? 

hiye-t-uk 

from  where? 

hiye-u 

somewhere 

hiye-nit 

from  somewhere 

NUMERALS. 

The  numerals  are  radically  the  same  as  those  of  Yaudanchi 
except  that  another  word  is  used  for  nine.  The  ordinary  cardi- 
nal forms  are  used  both  for  counting  and  as  adjectives  with 
nouns.  Two,  three,  and  four  take  the  objective  suffix  -a.  When 
the  numerals  are  suffixed  or  reduplicated  they  lose  certain  final 
portions,  which  correspond  exactly  to  those  similarly  lost  in 
Yaudanchi,  and  like  these  are  determined  by  phonetic  causes 

1  Cf .  teyi,  tecli,  and  teli,  teeth,  in  the  same  dialectic  groups. 
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and  not  by  etymology.  The  animate  or  collective  suffix  -In  of 
Yaudanchi,  and  the  ordinal  adverbial  forms  produced  by  the 
locative  suffix  in  that  dialect,  perhaps  occur  in  Yauelmani,  but 
have  not  been  found.  The  adverbial  form  of  the  numeral  ex- 
pressing "the  number  of  times"  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -il,  cor- 
responding to  Yaudanchi  -id.  -II  is  used  on  o-stems,  -al  on 
i-stems,  and  -ul  on  an  o-stem,  monos,  the  first  vowel  of  which 
appears  to  replace  an  original  u.  The  distributive  is  formed  by 
reduplication,  the  stem  as  far  as  the  first  consonant  after  the 
first  vowel  being  reduplicated  and  prefixed.  The  vowel  of  the 
prefixed  syllable  is  that  of  the  unreduplicated  stem,  except  that 
i  is  strengthened  to  e ;  the  vowel  of  the  second  syllable,  the  orig- 
inal stem,  is  weakened  to  e,  except  again  in  monos.  To  indicate 
the  adverbial  distributive  with  the  meaning  "so  many  at  a 
time, ' '  the  suffix  -am  is  added  to  the  distributive  forms. 


Cardinal 

Objective 

Adverbial 

Distributive 

Collective 

in  counting 

and  as 
adjectives 

as  adjectives 

the  number 
of  times 

" — at  a  time" 

1 

yet- 

yitsai 

yet- -yet- -in 

yet--yet-n-am 

2 

ponoi 

pony-o 

pony-il 

pon-peni 

pon-peny-am 

3 

c-oopin 

c-oopin-a 

c-opi-il 

c-op-c-epi 

e-op-c-epy-am 

4 

hotponoi 

hotpony-o 

hotpi-il 

hot-hetip 

hot-hetp-am 

5 

yitsinil 

yits-al 

yet-yetis 

yit-yets-am 

6 

tsolipi 

tsolp-il 

tsol-tselip 

tsol-tselp-am 

7 

nomtsil 

nomts-il 

nom-nemits 

nom  -  nemts  -  am 

8 

mdnos 

mons-ul 

mon-monos 

mon-mdns-am 

9 

soponhot 

10 

t-ieu 

t-iw-al 

t-ei-t-eiu 

t-ei-t-eiw-am 

11 

t-ieu  yo  yet-, 
or  yetsam 

12 

t-ieu  yo  ponoi 

20 

ponoi  t-ieu 

100 

yet-  pits 

COMPOSITION  AND   DERIVATION. 


The  traces  of  composition  and  derivation  are  as  slight  in 
Yauelmani  as  in  Yaudanchi.  The  suffix  -wiya  is  added  to  un- 
syntactieal  stems  denoting  shape  or  motion  and  makes  of  these 
verbs  of  action.  The  suffix  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  stem 
wi,  to  do  thus  or  to  say,  and  its  use  in  this  way  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Yaudanchi  suffix  -wid-etc  added  to  unsyntactical 
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terms  representing  animal  cries,  thus  forming  names  of  animals, 
as  huc-udetc.  A  Yauelmani  suffix  -at-,  -t-,  or  hat-  added  to  nouns 
seems  to  mean  "he  who  desires."  Thus,  t-e-t-,  kawayu-t-,  moke- 
hat-,  insin-hat-,  one  who  likes  to  stay  at  home,  one  fond  of  horses, 
one  who  desires  women,  a  woman  who  desires  lovers.  A  few  iso- 
lated cases  of  derivation  or  composition  have  been  noted,  such 
as  k'ili,  cloud,  k'ili-a-g'o,  it  is  cloudy;  maya-in-talap,  large  bows, 
the  name  of  the  Shoshonean  Gitanemuk  of  Tejon ;  and  paaji, 
lake,  kuyu-paaji,  ocean,  literally  salt  lake.  It  is  however  to  be  ob- 
served, as  in  analogous  Taudanchi  forms,  that  there  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  such  forms  as  the  two  last  are  true  compound  words 
and  not  merely  collocations  or  phrases. 

YAUELMANI   SENTENCES. 

In  the  absence  of  texts,  the  following  Yauelmani  sentences 
are  appended.  The  transcription  of  these  follows  the  methods 
employed  in  giving  the  Yaudanchi  texts.  Where  two  or  more 
words, — usually  all  but  one  of  them  pronouns  or  other  enclitics, 
— were  heard  as  one,  they  have  been  written  as  one,  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  the  cluster  being  separated  by  hyphens.  The 
English  equivalents  of  such  words  have  been  separated.  Hyph- 
ens connecting  English  words  indicate  that  all  so  connected  are 
to  be  regarded  as  a  unit  equivalent  to  one  Indian  word ;  hyphens 
in  the  Indian  text,  other  than  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  are 
used  in  many  cases  to  separate  suffixes  from  the  stem  and  from 
each  other,  for  the  sake  of  making  the  structure  clearer.  Gener- 
ally the  English  translation  is  as  if  interlinear,  the  words  follow- 
ing one  another  in  the  same  order  as  their  Indian  originals.  In 
a  few  cases,  which  will  be  obvious,  a  short  Indian  phrase  has 
been  more  freely  rendered  by  a  longer  English  one  and  no  at- 
tempt made  at  a  word  for  word  translation. 

amin  t-ii,  his  house, 
mfigin  t-ii,  of  me-and-you  the-house. 
nimgin  t-ii,  of-me-and-him  the-house. 
mingin  t-ii,  of-you-two  the-house. 
minok  t-ii,  your  (pi.)  house. 
nimdk  t-ii,  our-and-their  house, 
amndk  t-ii,  their  house. 
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amingin  t-ii,  of-them-two  the-house. 

k'ili,  cloud. 

k  'iliag'  o,  it  is  cloudy. 

paaji,  lake. 

kuyu-paaji,  ocean,    (salt -lake). 

yaha  mak  huloe-xa  mak,  come  we-two,  sit  let  us-two ! 

na  mamikwa  cil-hin,  I  ye-two  see. 

ma  naninwa  cil-hin,  you  us-two  see. 

hitsi  na-mam  cil-en,  to-morrow  I  you  see-shall. 

wa  ta  nono  g'  o-g'  o,  far  that  man  is. 

cil-an-na  amin  uk'n-a,  see  I  his  drinking. 

holm  cilaan-ma  nim  xat-a,  yes,  see  you  me  eat. 

nim  xat,  my  food. 

hanuk  na  xat-an  inis-a,  something  I  eat  good,  what  I  eat  is  good. 

insis  t-ii,  good  house. 

na  insis,  I  am  good. 

insis  nim  t-ii,  good  my  house,  I  have  a  good  house. 

cil-hin  na  inisa  t-en,  see  I  good  house. 

cil-hin  na  inisa  xat-a,  see  I  good  food. 

maiek  t-ii,  large  house. 

taut.a-na-kin  puus-a  mets-nan  as-is-in,  kill-shall  I  this  dog  because  me 

bites, 
hawiy-uk  puus-a  ma  taut. -an,  which  dog  you  killed? 
ta  ki  nan  ta  as-as-ahin,  tan  na  taut--ahin,  that  this  me  that  bit,  that-one 

I  killed, 
hauj-in-uk  ma  taut.-ahin,  how-many  you  killed? 
hot'pony-o  na  taut-akin,  four  I  killed. 
c-6opin-a  na  taut'-ahin,  three  I  killed, 
hauyen-uk  ma  taut--ahin,  what-for  you  did-kill-them? 
ha-nd-k  ma  tan  taut- -akin,  with -what  you  him  killed? 
ha-n-uk  ma  cil-ahin,  what  you  did-see? 
ha-uk-ta,  what  (is)  that? 
ha-uk-ki,  what  (is)  this? 
ha-uk-ke,  what   (is)  this   (more  distant)? 
wat-uk-ma,  who  (are)  you? 
cil-hin-na  ha-n-uk-ti,  see  I  something, 
ha-uk-ti  tahan-an  xami,  something  comes  hither, 
pat-in-hin  na  ha-n-ok-ti,  fell-on  I  something, 
tsiip-a  yokots,  some  people,  part-of-the  persons, 
tsup-a  silel,  some-of-the  stones. 
ha-utsin  yokots,  few  people, 
mani  yokots,  many  people, 
cil-hin-na  tan  hat-ya-in,  saw  I  that  glutton, 
cil-hin-na  tan  xat-a-ts-i,  saw  I  that-one  who-eats. 
cil-hin-na  ta-in  xat-a,  saw  I  that-one  eat. 
cil-hin-na  ta-n  xat-a,  saw  I  that  food, 
taut.-ine-in  na  cil-hin,  the-killer  I  saw. 
na  nono,  I-am  a-man. 
ma  kaiina,  you-are  a-woman. 
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na  hulc-a,  I-am  a-sitter. 

na  hulac-t-iini,  I-am  a-repeated-sitter. 

tdpin  ki-n  xat-a,  on-top-of  this  food. 

g'  o-g'  o  ta-u  kudjala  ke-u  xat-au,  is  there  the-spoon  at-this  f ood-at. 

yawalya-k,  run  around,  look  for  it! 

yit-was  na  amaminwa,  go-with  I  them  (yit-,  one,  -wis  reflexive). 

api-na  mam  tahan,  with  I  you  come. 

api-na-mam  g'o,  with  I  you  live. 

g'6-k  ta-u,  live  there!    (a  farewell  greeting). 

g'6-k  wik  ta-u,  live  you-two  there! 

g'6-k  wil  ta-u,  live  ye  there! 

g'  6-na  ke-u,  live  I  here. 

g'  6-in-in-na  ke-u,  live  I  here. 

g'6-g'o  ki-ma  ke-u,  live   (question)  you  here? 

nibets  nim  nak  yet-iu  tahan-an,  older-brother  my  he-and-I  together  come. 

yit-was  na  puus-a  nim  tahan-ahin,  accompanying  I  dog  my  came. 

g'  6-g'  o-in-nak,  live-together  we-two. 

toxil-nit  na  tahan-an,  west-from  I  come. 

xosim-na  tanan,  north  I  go. 

witcet  ki  panan-g'o  ke-u  oct-ou,  stick  this  lies  this-at  fire-at. 

amtsau  ki-n  oct-o  huloc-on-na,  near  this  fire  sit  I. 

t-ipin  ki-n  oct-o,  over  this  fire. 

ax-its,  bed. 

atil  ki-n  ax-ts-i,  under  this  bed. 

tot-ii-ka,  break-it! 

tot-ii-li-k,  break-several-pieces ! 

na  tot-i-le-hen,  I  shall-break-several. 

walan-na  tsdop-ahin  toineu,  yesterday  I  broke-it  in-the-middle. 

tsuup-un,  noon. 

salap-ta-g'  6n-nan  walan  nimokun  t-amut,  shaving-were  we  yesterday  our 

beards, 
cil-hin-na  minokun  calp-a,  see  I  you-plural  shaving, 
potox-wal-ek  yet-o  yux-un-uk,  smash-it-entirely,  pulverize-it ! 
potox-potox-wal-ek  amaminwa,  smash  them! 
piwec-an  aman,  pound-acorns  they, 
piwac-ta-k,  pound-acorns-intermittently ! 
piwic-ka,  pound-acorns!    (once  or  continuously,  for  a  short  or  long  time, 

but  without  intermission), 
paiic,  mortar. 

potox-potox-wal-ini,  one-who-mashes-everywhere. 
kit.-e-kit.-its,  one-who-cuts. 
tid-ek-its,  one-who-splits. 
tiddk-1-ini,  one-who-splits-repeatedly. 
tid-ak-t-ini,  one-who-splits-repeatedly. 
salap-t-ini,  one-who-whittles-repeatedly. 
moke-hat.,  one-who-likes-women. 
ins-in-hat-,  one-who-likes-lovers. 

kawaiu-t.,  one-who-is-fond-of -riding-horseback  (kawaiu,  horse), 
te-t,  stay-at-home  (t-i,  t.e-,  house). 

Am.  Akch.  Eth.  2,  22. 
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hat-ya  ma,  glutton  you. 

xat-iin  ma,  glutton  you. 

xat-a-its  nan  cil-hin,  the-eater  me  saw. 

hulc-a,  one-who-sits-in-one-place. 

hulac-ta-hin  na,  I  sit,  get  up,  sit  again,  and  so  on. 

wowul-mu-na-mam  cil-hin,  standing  I  you  saw. 

cil-hin-nan  xat-mi,  he-saw  me  when-he-was-eating,  (from,  at,  eating). 

hulac-t-ini  nan  cil-hin,  he-who-sits-down-repeatedly  me  sees. 

ohom  na  mam  cil-aan,  not  I  you  see. 

an-ki  mi-hi  lap-en,  ?  you  will  hit-him? 

hosoon  ki  ma,  cold  (question)  you? 

ohom,  no. 

ines-as-i  mak,  are-good  you-and-I. 

ines-as-i  mak,  are-good  ye-two. 

yet-o  mai  ines-as-i,  all-together  we  are-good. 

lap-ka,  whip! 

lap-ka-wik,  whip-ye-two ! 

lap-ka-wil,  whip-ye! 

kun-kun-ka-wik,  hit-repeatedly -ye-two ! 

kun-kun-ka-wil,  hit-repeatedly -ye ! 

lap-wis-in-ma,  whip-self  you. 

lap-wis-in,  he-whips-himself. 

lap-wis-in  aman,  whip-themselves  they. 

lap-i-lp-iis-a-g' o  aman,  whip-one-another  they. 

kun-u-kn-us-a-g' o  amak,  strike-each-other  they-two. 

lai-i-ly-is-a-g' o  amak,  kick-each-other  they-two. 

wot-i-wit-is-a-g'  o  mak,  beat-each-other  we-two. 

xat-xa-mak,  eat  let  me-and-you. 

lap-xa-mak,  whip  let  us- two  (I  and  you). 

lap-it  nak,  whipped-are  we-two  (I  and  he). 

ukon-u-k  nan,  drink-give  me! 

lap-xa  na,  whip  let  me! 

tan-xa-mak  t-eu,  go  let  us-two  house-to. 

walan-na-mam  ep-la-g'  on,  yesterday  I  you  made-swim. 

walan-na-mam  lap-lap-la-g'  oin,  yesterday  I  you  made- whip -repeatedly. 

walan-na-mam  xat-la-g'  oin,  yesterday  I  you  eat-gave. 

cil-aan-na  min  uk-6n-u  ki-n  ta-ni  ilk-ani,  saw  I  your  giving-to-drink  him 
with-that  water. 

cil-aan-na  min  xat-la  ke-ni  ta-n,  saw  I  your  giving-to-eat  with-this  to- 
that-one. 

cil-aan-na  min  cilit-i-han-an,  saw  I  your  making-him-jump. 

cil-aan-na  kun-a  min  ki-n  puus-a  silel-ni,  saw  I  striking  your  this  dog 
stone-with. 

cil-aahin  na  walan  kun-a-la  min  ki-n  noto-in  ke-ni  puus-ani  silel-ni,  saw 
I  yesterday  making-strike  your  this  youth  by-means-of-this  dog 
stone-with  (I  saw  you  make  the  youth  strike  the  dog  with  a  stone). 

hawetam-uk  ma  ta-n  tiie-in,  how  you  that  make? 

wi-mi,  thus. 

ins-in-g'  o  na-mam,  like  I  you. 
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ins-in-ka  mam,  love  me! 

ines-til-sit-g'  o  na-mam,  or  ines-tal-sat-g'  o  na-mam,  do-well-f or  I  you. 

e-oopin  cilit,  three  jumps. 

yit-  kun,  one  stroke. 

tixt-in-hin-na  hotp-il  kun-t-un  min,  sick-became  I  four-times  hit-being-from 

of-you. 
tixt-in-hin-na  kun-mi,  sick-am  I  hitting-from. 
tixt-in-hin-na  lap-lap-t-in  amin,  sick-am  I  repeatedly-whipped-being-from  of- 

him. 
na  ilak-ta-g'  ohon  ama  na  kun-ut,  I  sang-a-long-time,  then  I  was-struck. 
hitsi-na  ilak-ta,  tomorrow  I  shall-sing-a-long-time. 
ilak-ta-k,  sing  (a  long  time,  or  continually) ! 

taxan-ahin-na  t-e-nit  mets  na  hosdon,  came  I  house-from  because  I  cold, 
tixt-in-hin-na  hosiuw-mi,  get-sick  I  cold-being-from. 
hosiu-ta-u-nim  tixet-an  ot-o,  cold-continually-from  my  hurts  head, 
mi  na-mam  ilik-i,  shall  I  you  sing-make, 
mi  na-mam  hatam-i,  shall  I  you  dance-make, 
walan-na  mam  ilik-i-g'  on,  yesterday  I  you  sing-made, 
uk-on-dhin  nan,  drink-he-made  me. 
lihim-i  na-hi  tan,  run-make  I  shall  him. 
ta  lihim-hin,  he  runs, 
hiwit-i  na-hi  tan,  walk-make  I  shall  him. 
hiem-ma  tan-hin,  now  you  go? 
tan-a  na-mam-hi,  take  (make-go)  I  you  shall, 
mi-na  kin  tan-a,  shall  I  this  take. 

mi  na-mam  ep-la,  shall  I  you  swim-make,  or  put-in-the-water. 
tan-an-ki-ma,  going-are  (question)  you? 
wiy-aan-nan,  he-says-to  me. 

wiy-aahin  nan  tan-ki-mi-hi,  said-to  me:  "go  (question)  you  will?" 
wiy-aan  nan  tan-hi,  he-told  me  go  he-would, 
ma  ki  nan  cilit-i,  you  (question)  me  jump-make? 
cilit-e-hin  nan,  jump-makes  me. 
cilit-i  na-mam-in-wa,  jump-make  I  ye. 
kun-a-la  na  mam  hi,  hit-make  I  you  shall, 
walan-na-mam  kun-a-la-g' on,  yesterday  I  you  hit-made, 
notu-na  wa  g'  o,  east  I  far  live, 
toxil-ki  ma  g'o,  west  do  you  live? 
hitsi  ni-hi  tau  g'o,  to-morrow  I  shall  there  be. 
mi-na  tau  g'  o,  shall  I  there  stay. 
atil  ilk-a,  bottom-of  water, 
hatim-hin-na,  dance  I. 
paiute-n  hatim,  Paiute's  dance, 
paiuti  hatam-aD,  the-Paiute  is-daneing. 
ilik-sit-g' o-na  paiute-n,  sing-for  I  Paiute. 
tsumun-amin,  end  its. 

tsumun  amin  ilk-in  kon-in,  end  its  water's  fall's, 
woi-ka,  sleep! 

walan-na  wuy-e-g'6n,  yesterday  I  slept, 
c.oopin  toino  hiem  tan-in,  three  nights  now  went. 
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tsum-un  amin  wuy-un  nim,  end  its  sleep's  my. 

insis  nim  wui,  good-is  my  sleep. 

ins-in-g' o-na  nim  wuy-a,  like  I  my  sleep  (I  like  to  sleep). 

ines-tam-na  kon-in-hin,  well  I  descend. 

cil-e-g'  o-na  batsikn-i  pus-a,  see  I  red  dog. 

silit-hin-na  t-ipin  ki-n  silel,  jump  I  on  this  rock. 

witset  ki  panan-g'o  ke-u  sili-w,  stick  this  lies  on-this  rock. 

cil-e-g' ohin  na  as-a  min  ta-s-in-wa,  see  (saw?)  I  biting  your  those. 

as-is-in  nan  aman,  bite  me  they. 

as-is-in  na  a-mam-in-wa,  bite  I  them. 

as-is-in  na  kin,  bite  I  him-close-by. 

as-is-in  na  ken,  bite  I  him-somewhat-near. 

cil-e-g'  dn-na   min   lai-han-ahin   xat-au-min,    saw   I   your   having-been-kicked 

eating-for  your. 
ciL-e-g' 6n-na  min   as-is-(h)an-an  min  uk-un-t-au,   saw  I  your  having-been, 

bitten  your  drinking-f  or. 
cil-aan-na  ki-n  puus-a  xat-an,  see  I  this  dog  eat. 
cil-aan-na  ke-in  puus-un  xat-a,  see  I  this  dog's  eating, 
ke-in  puus-un  xat,  this  dog's  food. 

cil-hin-na  ke-in  xat-a,  see  I  this-one's  food,  see  I  this-one  eat. 
ki  tau  n6no  xat-in,  this  there  man  eats, 
cil-hin-na  ki  tau  nono  xat-an,  see  I  this  there  man  eat. 
cil-hin-na  ke-in  tau  ndno-in  xat-a,  see  I  this  there  man  eat. 
tixt-in-hin  na  mets  na  ki-n  xat-in,  sick-am  I  because  I  this  eat. 
tixt-in-hin  na  ta-ni  xat-ani,  sick-am  I  that  by-means-of-food. 
tixt-in-hin-na  xat-mi  ki-n,  sick-am  I  eating-from  this, 
tail-hin-na  hatim-mi?  recover  I  dancing-from. 
tail-hin-na  ke-ni  hatm-ani,  recover  I  this  dance-by-means-of. 
mi-na  hatm-in  ama-na  tal-an,  shall  I  dance,  then  I  recover-shall. 
wot.-it-na  ke-in  nono-in,  hit-was  I  of -this  man. 
pok-in-ki-ma,  find  did  you? 
wot.-sit-it  na  min,  hit-for-am  I  for-you. 
kun-hun-na,  hit-with-the-hand  I. 

cil-hin-na  puus-un  lap-lap-han-ain,  see  I  dog's  being-whipped, 
cil-hin-na  min  kun-han-ain,  see  I  your  being-struck, 
cil-it-aman,  seen-are  they. 

lana-g' o-na-min  eil-han,  hear  I  you  to-have-been-seen. 
lana-ahin  na  min  cil-a  nohoo-n,  heard  I  you  saw  grizzly-bear, 
ilk-in  kono,  water-fall. 

walan-na  pat-an  na  ilk-au,  yesterday  I  fell  I  water-in. 
pat-n-in  na  ilk-au,  fall-shall  I  water-in. 
pat-in-hin-na  xoti-u,  fall  I  ground-on. 
kon-in-ka,  descend! 

wa-nit  tdpi-nit  ilik  kono-n-on,  far-from  high-from  water  falls, 
lomt-o-nit  tahan-an  ilik,  mountains-from  comes  the-water. 
toxil  tan-aan  ilik,  west  goes  the-water. 
palu-wa  g'o-g'o  paaci,  down  far  is  lake. 

pus  na-mam  wiyaan,  xat-en  mi-hi,  (?)  I  you  told,  eat  you  would, 
wut-e-g'  o-na  ki  tan  hi  nono  xat-en,  knew  I  this  it  would  man  eat. 
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wut-e-g'o  na  kon-on-ma-nan-hi,  knew  I  strike  you  me  would. 

taud-ak,  kill! 

mi-na-mam  taud.a,  shall  I  you  kill. 

walan-na-tan  taud-a-g'  on,  yesterday  I  him  killed. 

hitsi-na-tan  taud.a,  tomorrow  I  him  kill. 

k'eheian  mets  na  tan  taud.ahin,  (sorry)  because  I  him  killed. 

cil-hin-na  amin  tan  taud.a,  saw  I  his  him  killing. 

eil-hin-no  min  wat-ook-ti  taud.a,  saw  I  you  some-one  kill. 

taud-a-nit  na-hi,  killed-shall-be  I  shall. 

ma-hi  tau  taud-a-nit,  you  will  there  killed-be. 

haiyu-wis-ka-nan,  laugh-at  me! 

waxil-sit-ka-nan,  ery-for  me! 

ilik-sit-g'  6-na-mam,  singing-f or-am  I  you. 

texal-sit-g'  o-na-mam,  speaking-f or-am  I  you,  I  interpret  for  you. 

texal-g'  o-na-mam,  speaking-am  I  you,  I  talk  of  you. 

taud-a-sit-g'  o-na-mam  tani,  killing-f or-am  I  f or-you  that-one. 

kun-sut-un-na-mam  keni,  strike-for  I  for-you  this-one. 

mi-na  tamna,  shall  I  taste. 

tamna-sit-ka  nan,  taste-for  me! 

mi-na  kiy-en  tan,  shall  I  touch  that. 

kii-sit-g'  o-na-mam,  touch-it-f or  I  for-you. 

lap-lap-it-na,  whipped-am  I. 

lap-ats,  a  whip. 

mi-na  lap-en,  I  shall  whip. 

wot. -it,  he-is-hit. 

wot.-wot.-it-na,  am-hit-several-times  I. 

wot.-g'o  na  kin  pus-a,  hit  I  this  dog. 

wot.-en  na  ken  pus-a,  hit  I  that  dog  (at  some  distance,  but  visible). 

oyog'6-na  kisinwa  nonehi,  seek  I  these  men. 

oyoxan-nan  aman,  seek  me  they. 

tasin  nan  nonei  oyoxo,  those  me  men  seek. 

kisik  nan  nonei  oyoxo,  these-two  me  men  seek. 

tasin  nan  ins-in-g'dn,  those  me  like. 

ki  talap,  this  bow. 

nim  talap,  my  bow. 

ke-in  ndno-in  talap,  this  man's  bow. 

c-oopin  nonei,  three  men. 

tixt-in-hin-na  xat-mi  xoi,  sick-am  I  eating-from  deer. 

taiil-hin-na  ukun-mu  ilk-a,  well-am  I  drinking-from  water. 

xono  na  as  tixt-in-g'  o,  constantly  I  ( ?)  am-sick. 

mi-na  kin  xat-en  xoi,  ama  na  tahan  t-e-u-nim,  shall  I  this  eat  deer,  then  I  go 

house-to  my. 
as-it-na  puus-un,  bitten  I  dog-of. 
as-en-na-mam,  bite-shall  I  you. 
lai-it-na  nono-in,  kicked-was  I  man-of. 
kun-ut-na  witep-in,  struck-was  1  child-of. 
witep-in  sasa,  child's  eye. 
nono-in  tinik,  man's  nose, 
kainha-n  sasa,  woman's  eye. 
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ki  nan  nSno  cil-hin,  this  me  man  sees. 

cil-hin  na  kin  nono-in,  see  I  this  man. 

tixtin-hin-na  cil-mi  hitwaia-n,  sick  I  seeing-from  ghost. 

tixtin-hin-na  hitwaia-ni,  sick  I  ghost-by. 

hitwaia  nan  lihim-e-hen,  ghost  me  run-made. 

tosit-en-na-mam-hi,  tell-shall  I  you  shall. 

pus-na-mam  wiyaahin,  kun-kun-ut-ni-hi,   (?)  I  you  told,  struck-be  I  should. 

kun-ut-na,  I  am  struck  one  blow. 

kun-kun-ut-na,  I  am  struck  many  blows  or  all  over  my  body. 

cil-hin  na  maiek  t-e-in,  see  I  large  house. 

maiek  pus  nan  as-is-in,  a-large  dog  me  bit. 

ki  piis  kudjii,  this  dog  is-small. 

cil-hin  na  kodje-n  pus-a,  see  I  small  dog. 

ins-in-g' o-na-min  ilk-a,  like  I  your  singing. 

ponoi  ilik,  two  songs. 

walan-na  ilek-ahin,  yesterday  I  sang. 

C'6opin  nim  hatim,  three  my  dances,  I  have  three  dances. 

ins-in-g' o  na  wiy-ain  hat'm-a  min,  like  I  do-thus  (the-way-of)   dance  your. 

wi-ka,  do-it-thus! 

wiy-ain  ilik-a,  thus  sing! 

hawiyuk-min  ilik,  what -kind  is-your  song? 

hawlyuk,  how-does-it-look  ? 

ne-ki,  like  this. 

ne-pus,  like  a-dog. 

cil-en-na-mam-hi  hitsii,  see  I  you  shall  to-morrow. 

xat-atin-g'  o  na  manen,  eat-like  I  much. 

cil-hin-na  xat-a  min  pus-a,  see  I  eating  your  dog,  I  see  you  eating  a  dog. 

xoi-n  sasa,  deer's  eye. 

puus-un  sasa,  dog's  eye. 

kainha-n  tanik,  woman's  nose. 

mani  witip-ats,  many  children. 

silil,  rock. 

silel-hal,  rocky,  a  lot  of  rocks. 

yet'-yet.-in  nimogon  tok  xoi,  one-each  our  kill  deer. 

pon-pen-i  nimogun  tok  xoi,  two-each  our  kill  deer. 

bepatiu  ki-n  lomt-o,  top-at  this  mountain. 

taud.-ahin  na  ke-ni  talap-ni,  killed- (him)  I  this-with  bow-with. 

kopin  ki-n  deiwitc,  inside  this  basket. 

yet-o  nonei  taud-a-t,  all  the-men  were-killed  (every  man  was  killed). 

yet^o  g'o-g'o  noneh-in  yet.-yet'-in  t-i,  every  is  men's  one-each  house. 

yet-o  g'og'o  ta-s-in-w-in  noneh-in  t-i  yit.,  all  is  of -those  men's  house  one 

(they  have  one  house  together), 
yet-yet. -n-am  na  amaminwa  kun-kun-hun,  singly  I  them  strike, 
witcet-al,  many  sticks  lying  about. 

mi-na  ki-n  tot-i-li  yet-yet-n-am  witset,  will  I  this  break  each-singly  stick. 
c-6p-c-epy-am  aman  taxan-an,  three-at-a-time  they  came, 
ke-u,  here  (from  ki). 
ke-u,  there  (from  ke). 
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hiyok  ma  g'og'o,  where  you  live! 

hiye-t-uk  ma  tahan-an,  whence  you  come?  (hiye-t  for  hiye-nit  before  -uk). 

hiye-nit  na  tauac  tahan-an,  somewhere-f  rom  I  ( ?)  come. 

ki  na  tau  g'  og'  o  konon-on  ponpon,  this  I  there  live  falls  snow. 

bis  nan  ti  hi  watau  as-en,  ama  na  ta-n  kun-on,  if(?)  me  (?)  will  anyone 
bite,  then  I  him  hit-will. 

acwa-ma-nan  as-as-ahin  walan,  kun-al-na-mam  lac,  if  you  me  had-bitten  yes- 
terday, struck-should-have  I  you  indeed (?). 

acwa  ma  insis,  wan-al-na  mam  nac  kawaio-n,  if  you  good,  give  I  you  indeed 
(?)  horse. 

kot-e-g'  on-na  kun-on  mi-hi  ta-n,  knew  I  hit  you  would  him. 

acwa  ha  ma  walan  taxan-ahin,  wan-al  na  mam  lac  xat-ani,  if  (?)  you  yester- 
day had-come,  presented-should-have  I  you  indeed  (?)  with-food. 

acwa  ma-nan  walan  kun-akin,  as-al-na-mam  lac,  if  you  me  yesterday  had- 
struek,  bitten-should-have  I  you  indeed  (?) 

acwa  ma  t-e-u  g'o-g'on,  taxn-al  na  lac  ta-u,  if  you  at-home  had-been,  come- 
should-have  I  indeed  (?)  there. 

mane-in  na  at-in  hites,  anum  na  tumk-un-un,  much  I  cut  wood,  that  I  warm- 
will-be. 

diln-au  hiwet-in  ki-n  lomt-o,  along  walk  this  mountain. 

koyoii-koyoii-wiy-ahin  amin  hoiin,  zigzag-going  his  flight. 

hoiin-hin  tukal-iu,  he-flies  straight. 

tukal  witset,  straight  stick. 

mi-na  hiwet-an  ayan-aya-wiya,  shall  I  walk  swaying-going. 

hot.one-hin  na,  make-a-fire  I,  keep-up-a-fire  I. 

hot^one-ls,  fire-place. 

palam-palam-wiy-an,  flames  (=  are-flaming). 

palam-am-wiy-ahin,  flames  (=  were-flaming). 

tul-ul-ul-wi  oct-in,  hissing  of -fire. 

tuk-tuk-wi  oct-in,  crackling  of-fire. 

salats-wiyan,  daybreak. 

xap-la  yokots,  angel  (flying  person). 

taud'a-wis-in  amak,  kill-themselves  they-two. 

lap-i-lp-is-an  amak,  whip-each-other  they-two. 

tuy-u-ty-us-ahin  amak,  shot-each-other  they-two. 

tixt-in-hin-na  min  tui-t-un,  sick-am  I  your  being-shot-from. 

tuy-ut-na,  am-shot  I. 

tixt-in-hin-ma  amin  tui-t-un,  sick-are  you  by-him  being-shot-from. 

moy-on-on  na  tui-tui-mu,  tired  I  from-shooting. 

hiem  na  moy-in-in  nim  ilek-i,  now  I  am- tired  my  singing  (of  singing). 

hiem  na  moy-in-in  as-as-i  nim,  now  I  am-tired  biting  my  (of  biting). 

hiem  na  moy-in-hin  as-as-i  nan,  now  I  am-tired  biting  me  (of  being  bitten). 

moy-on-on  na  hiem  kun-dw-i  nan  min,  tired  I  now  striking  me  of-you  (of 
being  struck  by  you). 

hiem  na  moy-in-hin  kun-dw-i  mam  nim,  tired  I  now  striking  you  of -me  (from 
striking  you). 

wa  mi-hi-tan  lap-en,  ta-na-mam  as  hi  cil-en,  ( ?)  you  will  him  strike,  that  I 
you  (?)  shall  see. 
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III.    OTHER  DIALECTS  AND  COMPARISONS. 

This  third  part  of  the  present  paper  deals  briefly  and  com- 
paratively with  all  the  Yokuts  dialects  on  which  material  is 
available.  As  originally  written,  this  part  contained  discussions 
of  six  or  eight  dialects  besides  Yaudanchi  and  Yauelmani.  Sub- 
sequently an  opportunity  arose  to  make  a  special  study  of  the 
territory,  tribal  divisions,  and  dialectic  groups  of  the  Yokuts 
family  as  a  whole.  This  study  was  carried  out  in  the  early  part 
of  1906,  and  included  among  its  results  about  twenty  vocabu- 
laries, of  different  dialects,  available  for  systematic  comparison. 
This  increased  body  of  material  has  made  possible  a  determina- 
tion of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Yokuts  family.  "While 
many  dialects  have  become  entirely  extinct,  it  appears,  from  the 
information  obtained,  that  none  of  those  thus  lost  was  sufficiently 
distinctive  to  exclude  it  from  the  several  dialectic  groups  that 
have  been  established.  In  other  words,  these  groups  appear  to 
represent  all  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Yokuts  language  at 
the  time  of  its  first  contact  with  white  civilization,  and  the  dia- 
lects that  have  been  lost  to  differ  from  those  known  only  in  minor 
features. 

The  linguistic  material  obtained  in  the  last  study  made  was 
recorded  at  so  many  places,  and  from  so  many  different  indi- 
viduals, that  it  was  impracticable  to  extend  it  beyond  vocabu- 
laries, and  to  enter  into  grammatical  investigations,  in  the  time 
that  was  available.  Previous  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  Yau- 
danchi and  Yauelmani  however  made  it  possible  to  determine 
certain  structural  features,  such  as  the  pronouns  and  the  verbal 
suffixes,  in  many  cases,  and  the  morphological  information  se- 
cured in  this  way  is  sufficient,  when  combined  with  the  more 
readily  obtained  lexical  and  phonetic  results,  to  allow  of  a  satis- 
factory general  classification  of  all  the  dialects. 
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DIALECTIC  DIVISIONS. 

As  stated  at  the  opening  of  this  paper,  the  Yokuts  dialects 
were  numerous,  each  small  tribe,  of  which  there  were  about  forty, 
possessing  a  dialect  distinct,  in  at  least  some  words,  from  all 
others.  At  the  same  time  the  differentiation  of  even  the  most 
diverse  dialects  was  not  very  great.  Barring  two  small  special- 
ized groups  comprising  together  not  more  than  three  or  four  dia- 
lects, all  the  dialects  were  more  or  less  intelligible  to  one  another. 
Structurally  they  are  very  uniform,  and  even  lexically  they 
differ  more  conspicuously  by  the  use  of  different  stems  to  ex- 
press the  same  idea  than  by  serious  modifications  of  the  same 
stem.  Altogether  the  dialects,  including  the  two  specialized 
groups  just  mentioned,  fall  quitely  clearly  into  two  divisions,  of 
which  the  Yaudanchi  and  Yauelmani  that  have  been  described 
are  typical  grammatical  representatives.  These  two  divisions 
have  been  called  the  Foot-hill  and  Valley  divisions. 

The  relation  of  these  two  divisions  to  the  topography  of  the 
Yokuts  territory  is,  when  particularly  considered,  quite  striking. 
As  has  been  stated,  the  Yokuts  occupied  the  entire  southern  half 
of  the  San  Joaquin-Tulare  Valley,  besides  almost  all  the  adja- 
cent foot-hills.  They  did  not  reach  high  into  the  mountains, 
which  were  held  everywhere  by  Shoshoneans  and,  in  the  south, 
by  Chumash.  The  present  Tule  river  reservation,  which  is  sit- 
uated on  original  Yokuts  territory,  is  farther  up  in  the  moun- 
tains than  almost  any  other  habitat  of  even  the  Foot-hill  tribes, 
a  circumstance  due  probably  to  the  presence  in  the  Tule  river 
region  of  a  well  marked  secondary  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
which  served  as  a  natural  dividing  line  between  the  two  stocks. 
Within  the  Yokuts  family  the  dialectic  distinction  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains  and  those  of  the  foot-hills  is  equally 
sharp.  Not  only  that  adjacent  tribes  living  respectively  in  the 
valley  and  in  the  hills  spoke  differently,  but,  with  only  two  ex- 
ceptions, all  valley  tribes  everywhere  belonged  to  one  division,  and 
all  foot-hill  tribes  to  another.  These  two  exceptions  were,  first, 
at  the  extreme  northern  end  of  the  Yokuts  territory,  on  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Fresno  rivers,  where  dialects  belonging  to  the  Valley 
division,  but  forming  a  well-marked  subdivision,  were  spoken  in 
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the  foot-hills  as  well  as  on  the  plains.1  Second,  at  the  extreme 
south  of  the  Yokuts  territory,  two  similar  and  much  specialized 
Foot-hill  dialects  were  spoken  about  Buena  Vista  and  Kern  lakes. 
While  these  lakes  are  in  the  great  Tulare  plain,  and  the  tribes  in- 
habiting their  shores  were  separated  from  the  other  tribes  of  the 
Foot-hill  division  by  the  Valley  tribes  on  Kern  river  and  Tulare 
lake,  yet  the  two  lakes  are  comparatively  close  to  the  mountains 
that  shut  off  the  Tulare  basin  on  the  south ;  and,  as  these  moun- 
tains, while  forming  part  of  the  Coast  Range,  are  also  connected 
with  the  southern  Sierra  Nevada  into  one  long  continuous  system 
swung  about  in  a  semi-circle,  the  habitat  of  this  isolated  lake 
group  is  not  so  diverse  from  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  Foot- 
hill division  as  at  first  appears. 

In  connection  with  the  sharp  differentiation  of  dialects  spoken 
in  the  valley  and  in  the  foot-hills,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  almost 
throughout  the  Tokuts  territory,  at  least  from  the  San  Joaquin 
southward,  the  distinction  is  equally  sharp  topographically.  The 
foot-hills  end  abruptly,  in  some  cases  quite  boldly,  at  the  edge 
of  the  plain,  and  a  few  yards,  sometimes  a  single  step,  bring  one 
clearly  from  one  zone  into  the  other.  North  of  the  San  Joaquin 
river  the  physiography  is  usually  quite  different,  as  the  foot-hills 
slope  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  valley  in  a  long  peneplain. 
This  is  the  character  of  the  country  among  the  northern  Yokuts 
tribes  that  live  in  the  foot-hills  but  speak  Valley  dialects.  It  is 
also  the  character  of  the  country  among  the  Miwok,  the  stock 
adjoining  the  Yokuts  on  the  north,  and  it  appears  that  in  this 
family,  although  its  range  is  much  higher  into  the  mountains 
than  that  of  the  Yokuts,  there  is  no  such  marked  division  into 
Foot-hill  and  Valley  dialects  as  exists  in  the  latter. 

VALLEY  DIVISION. 

The  Valley  division  consists  of  two  groups,  a  northern,  and  a 

principal  one  occupying  most  of  the  valley  proper. 

1  The  Northern  group  of  dialects,  while  showing  some  unity  and  a  number 
of  stems  peculiar  to  itself,  appears  to  have  consisted  of  two  sub-groups,  one 
comprising  the  tribes  living  in  the  plains,  the  other  those  in  the  hills.  The 
dialects  of  the  plains  sub-group  were  the  nearer  to  those  of  the  southern 
Valley  tribes.  Thus  even  in  this  Northern  group,  which  on  the  whole  be- 
longs distinctively  to  the  Valley  division,  the  distinction  between  Valley  and 
Foot-hill  dialects  is  to  some  degree  maintained. 
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The  Northern  group  comprised  the  tribes  living  directly  on 
the  San  Joaquin  and  on  the  streams  to  the  north,  the  Fresno  and 
the  Chowchilla.  From  this  group  material  is  extant  from  the 
Chukchansi,  Kechayi,  Dumna,  and  Chauchila  dialects.  The  dia- 
lects of  the  adjacent  Dalinchi,  Hoyima,  Heuchi,  Pitkachi,  Wa- 
kichi,  and  perhaps  Toltichi,  also  belonged  to  this  group. 

The  main  Valley  group  extended  over  the  territory  from 
lower  Kings  river  to  lower  Kern  river,  that  is  to  say,  the  land 
bordering  on  these  streams  as  well  as  on  the  lower  courses  of 
Tule  and  Kaweah  rivers  and  the  smaller  neighboring  streams, 
as  also  on  Tulare  Lake.  This  was  the  largest  group  of  Yokuts 
dialects,  and  formed  linguistically  a  close  unit.  It  included 
Yauelmani,  Wechikhit,  Nutunutu,  Tachi,  Chunut,  Wowolasi,  and 
Choinok,  from  which  there  is  material,  besides  Wimilchi,  Apia- 
chi,  Telamni,  Wowowali,  Koyeti,  Truhohayi,  and  probably  others, 
all  or  most  of  which  are  extinct. 

The  Chulamni,  or  Cholovone,  occupying  a  detached  territory 
in  the  vicinity  of  Stockton  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  lower  San 
Joaquin  river  considerably  to  the  north  of  all  the  remaining  Yo- 
kuts tribes,  also  spoke  a  dialect  belonging  to  the  Valley  division. 
Its  affinities  are  very  markedly  with  Chauchila,  the  northern- 
most dialect  of  the  Valley  division,  and  which,  while  most  closely 
allied  to  the  Northern  dialects  in  the  foot-hills,  such  as  Chuk- 
chansi, shows  so  many  special  affinities  to  the  main  Valley  group 
as  to  make  it  nearly  a  transition  between  the  two. 

FOOT-HILL   DIVISION. 

The  Foot-hill  division  occupied  a  smaller  area  than  the  Valley 
division,  and  the  number  of  tribes  included  in  it  was  smaller. 
The  number  of  its  subdivisions  is  however  greater,  and  these  sub- 
divisions differ  considerably  more  from  one  another.  The  North- 
ern and  Valley  dialects  of  the  Valley  division  are  practically 
identical  in  structure  and  in  phonetics,  the  differences  being  lex- 
ical. Among  the  four  Foot-hill  groups,  however,  there  are  gram- 
matical and  phonetic  differences,  besides  lexical  divergences 
considerably  greater  than  those  existing  in  the  Valley  division. 
The  four  foot-hill  groups  were  spoken  respectively  on  Kings 
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river,  on  Tule  and  Kaweah  rivers,  on  Poso  creek,  and  at  Buena 
Vista  and  Kern  lakes. 

The  Kings  River  group  is  the  northernmost  of  the  Foot-hill 
division,  and  in  every  way  closest  to  the  Valley  division.  It  is, 
for  instance,  phonetically  entirely  similar  to  the  Valley  dialects. 
Structurally  it  also  agrees  with  the  Valley  dialects  in  certain  re- 
spects, although  other  features,  and  these  apparently  more  numer- 
ous and  distinctive  ones,  ally  it  with  the  adjacent  Tule-Kaweah 
group  of  the  Foot-hill  division.  Lexically,  also,  it  shows  many 
affinities  with  both  the  groups  of  the  Valley  division,  but  the 
body  of  its  words  it  has  in  common  with  the  other  Foot-hill 
groups.  The  Chukaimina,  Michahai,  Aiticha,  and  Choinimni,  as 
well  as  probably  one  or  two  other  tribes  living  on  the  immediate 
Kings  river  drainage,  such  as  the  Toikhichi  and  Kocheyali,  from 
whom  no  material  has  been  secured,  formed  this  group.  The 
Gashowu  of  Dry  creek,  the  next  stream  to  the  north  of  Kings 
river,  between  it  and  the  San  Joaquin,  also  belonged  to  this 
group,  although  their  dialect  shows  a  number  of  special  affinities 
with  the  adjacent  Northern  group. 

The  Tule-Kaweah  group  of  the  Foot-hill  division  comprised  a 
small  number  of  tribes:  the  Yaudanchi,  "Wukchamni,  and  pos- 
sibly two  or  three  others,  such  as  the  Gawia,  Yokod,  and  Bokni- 
nuwad.  In  this  group  there  appear  for  the  first  time  the  sounds 
o  and  ii  and  the  other  impure  vowels  that  have  been  encountered 
in  Yaudanchi;  also  ii,  which  may  have  been  an  original  sound 
of  the  language  lost  in  the  greater  number  of  other  dialects; 
while  1  is  changed  to  d.  Lexically  this  group  is  more  different 
than  its  northern  neighbor,  the  Kings  River  group,  from  the 
Valley  division,  and  the  same  is  true  of  its  grammatical  features. 
Thus,  while  "his"  in  all  Valley  dialects  is  "amin,"  it  is  "imin" 
in  the  Kings  River  group,  but  "an"  in  the  Tule-Kaweah  group. 
This  group  is  the  central  one  in  the  Foot-hill  division,  and  lin- 
guistically also  intermediate  between  the  less  specialized  Kings 
River  group  and  the  more  specialized  Poso  Creek  and  Buena 
Vista  Lake  groups,  and  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  Foot- 
hill division.  Accordingly  Yaudanchi,  which  belongs  to  this 
group,  and  Yauelmani,  which  forms  part  of  the  principal  Valley 
subdivision,  are  typically  representative,  although  they  are  geo- 
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graphically  almost  in  contiguity,  of  the  two  main  branches  of 
the  Yokuts  family. 

A  much  specialized  group  of  the  Foot-hill  division  comprised 
the  Paleuyami  of  Poso  creek,  and  possibly  one  or  two  neighbor- 
ing dialects,  such  as  Kumachisi.  This  small  dialectic  group  does 
not  show  the  o  and  u  and  impure  vowels  of  the  Tule-Kaweah 
group,  nor  has  it  changed  1  to  d,  although  it  uses  n.  Its  greatest 
divergence  is  lexical.  It  possesses  many  stems  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  where  the  stems  which  it  uses  are  those  of  other  dialects, 
they  are  usually  phonetically  altered  in  Paleuyami,  the  vowels 
being  particularly  modified.  The  pronouns  are  as  divergent  as 
those  of  any  Yokuts  group ;  the  verbal  forms  resemble  those  of 
Yaudanehi.  While  the  distinctness  of  this  dialectic  group  is  con- 
siderable, it  clearly  forms  part  of  the  Foot-hill  division. 

A  fourth  Foot-hill  group,  a  small  body  on  the  plains  around 
Buena  Vista  and  Kern  lakes,  seems  to  have  consisted  of  only 
two  tribes,  the  Tulamni,  and  another  the  proper  name  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten  and  which  is  therefore 
designated  by  the  term  Khometwoli,  meaning  simply  southerners, 
applied  to  it  by  its  Yauelmani  and  other  neighbors.  This  small 
Buena  Vista  Lake  group  is  lexically  still  more  distinctive  than 
the  Poso  Creek  group,  especially  in  the  number  of  its  stems  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  Both  phonetically  and  structurally,  however,  it 
appears  to  be  about  as  close  to  the  remaining  Foot-hill  groups, 
especially  the  Tule-Kaweah,  as  the  Poso  Creek  group.  Like  the 
Tule-Kaweah  dialects  it  possesses  o  and  il  and  n. 

RELATIONS   OP   DIALECTIC   GROUPS. 

As  can  be  seen,  grammar,  lexical  content,  and  phonetics 
usually  present  about  similar  degrees  of  distinctiveness  in  these 
several  dialectic  groups,  so  that  a  natural  classification  presents 
no  complexities.  Such  a  classification  is  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing three  diagrams.  The  first  of  these,  figure  226,  indicates 
the  degree  of  difference  or  similarity  between  dialectic  groups  by 
the  relative  linear  distances  between  the  figures  representing 
these  groups.  This  graphic  method  is  of  course  more  or  less  im- 
perfect while  confined  to  a  representation  in  two  dimensions.    As 
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wall  be  seen,  the  area  occupied  in  this  diagram  by  the  four  Foot- 
hill groups  is  much  greater  than  that  covered  by  the  two  Valley 
subdivisions,  indicating  a  much  greater  divergence  from  one  an- 


Fig.  226. 

other  of  the  former.  This  contrast  is  further  accentuated  by 
the  fact  that  the  closely  similar  Valley  groups  comprised  a  much 
greater  number  of  dialects.  If  the  extent  of  territory  inhabited 
by  the  groups,  and  not  the  degree  of  their  dissimilarity,  had  been 
indicated  in  this  diagram,  the  Valley  area  would  have  been  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  Foot-hill  area. 

This  first  representation  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  shows 
only  the  actual  degree  of  difference  between  dialectic  groups, 
without  any  reference  to  the  nature  or  cause  of  this  difference. 


YOKUTS 

Fig.  227. 
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While,  for  instance,  the  Poso  Creek  and  Buena  Vista  Lake  dia- 
lects are  perhaps  more  divergent  even  from  their  nearest  ally, 
the  Tule-Kaweah  group,  than  this  is  different  from  all  the  other 
groups,  even  of  the  Valley  division,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
these  so  divergent  dialects  are  comparatively  recent  specialized 
offshoots  from  a  former  generalized  Foot-hill  branch,  now  repre- 
sented more  nearly  in  its  early  state  by  the  Kings  River  or  Tule- 
Kaweah  subdivisions.  "With  the  probable  original  relation  of  the 
groups  in  view,  a  second  diagram  in  the  form  of  a  tree  of  rela- 
tionship has  therefore  been  arranged  in  figure  227.  This  dia- 
gram expresses  approximately  the  degree  of  similarity  between 
dialectic  groups  by  the  distances  between  the  ends  of  the  lines 
representing  them,  while  at  the  same  time  the  branching  of  these 
lines  illustrates  the  presumable  origin  and  connection  of  the  dia- 
lectic groups. 

A  third  diagram,  figure  228,  has  been  arranged  to  show  sche- 


Fig.  228. 


matically  the  relation  of  the  dialectic  groups  to  the  Yokuts  terri- 
tory. If  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  geography  of  this  sketch  is 
only  diagrammatic,  and  that  the  relationship  of  the  dialectic 
groups  is  indicated  by  the  chain  of  figures  representing  them,  the 
meaning  of  the  figure  will  be  clear. 
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LEXICAL  RELATIONS  OF  DIALECTS. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  Yokuts 
dialects  is  the  great  number  of  totally  distinct  stems  used  in 
different  dialects  for  the  same  word.  This  feature  is  the  more 
pronounced  on  account  of  the  comparatively  great  uniformity 
of  words  when  their  stems  do  not  change,  and  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  marked  structural  similarity  pervading  all  divisions 
of  the  family.  The  diversity  of  dialects  as  regards  stems  becomes 
particularly  apparent  when,  after  having  the  conditions  of  Yo- 
kuts in  mind,  one  turns  for  comparison  to  the  larger  families  of 
the  continent,  as  for  instance  Shoshonean.  This  family,  adjoin- 
ing the  Yokuts  on  the  east,  has  an  immensely  greater  territorial 
extent,  reaching  from  Wyoming  to  Southern  California  and  from 
Oregon  to  Texas.  Its  dialectic  groups  are  well  marked;  but  as 
one  turns  the  pages  of  a  comparative  vocabulary,  he  is  impressed 
by  the  almost  endless  variability,  time  and  again,  of  the  same 
stem,  with  a  persistence,  however,  of  this  stem  through  all  or 
nearly  all  the  dialects.  In  Yokuts  the  stems  vary  much  less,  and 
in  fact  are  often  identical ;  but  instead,  new  radicals  constantly 
appear  as  one  passes  from  one  dialectic  group  to  another. 

It  is  probable  that  a  similar  comparative  phonetic  uniformity 
but  radical  diversity  characterizes  many  of  the  linguistic  families 
of  California,  especially  those  in  the  large  Central  morphological 
group.  This  feature  has  been  exaggerated  by  writers  who  have 
received  impressions  of  the  native  languages  by  coming  more  or 
less  in  contact  with  the  Indians  without  systematically  collecting 
linguistic  material ;  but,  allowing  for  the  necessary  modification 
on  this  account,  these  impressions  are  nevertheless  correct.  Study 
shows  conditions  entirely  similar  to  those  of  Yokuts  to  exist  in 
Yuki,  Porno,  and  Costanoan.  Dr.  Dixon's  recent  study  of  the 
Shasta  and  Achomawi,  as  a  result  of  which  he  has  united  these 
two  groups  into  a  single  family,  deals  primarily  with  lexical  simi- 
larities, but  gives  negative  evidence  of  the  great  radical  diversity 
that  must  exist  in  this  now  unified  family.  The  miscellaneous 
published  Maidu  and  Wintun  vocabularies  show  quite  clearly 
that  the  same  conditions  exist  at  least  to  a  considerable  degree  in 
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these  two  stocks ;  precisely  to  what  extent,  remains  to  be  seen.  All 
these  languages,  with  the  exception  in  a  measure  of  the  Shasta- 
Achomawi,  are  phonetically  very  simple  and  clear.  In  none  of 
them  do  radical  syllables  appear  to  contain  two  consecutive  con- 
sonants ;  in  all  full,  simple,  and  naturally  produced  sounds  pre- 
dominate greatly  over  impure,  unusual,  or  phonetically  idiomatic 
ones.  In  all  there  is  very  little  phonetic  modification,  especially 
of  consonants,  upon  contact  of  stems  in  composition  or  deriva- 
tion. Even  the  vowels  undergo  little  change  in  this  way  except 
for  some  phonetic  harmony  in  Maidu  and  Yokuts.  It  is  evident 
that  with  this  quality  of  phonetic  simplicity  fundamentally  im- 
pressed upon  the  consciousness  or  rather  unconsciousness  of  these 
languages,  extensive  and  complicated  phonetic  variations  such  as 
characterize  Indo-European  and  some  of  the  larger  American 
families,  cannot  so  well  occur  between  dialects. 

While  the  comparatively  slight  diversification  of  dialects 
through  alterations  in  them  of  the  same  radicals,  is  thus  causally 
directly  connected  with  the  phonetic  character  of  the  Central  Cali- 
fornian  languages — slight  as  compared  with  the  total  degree  of 
differentiation  of  dialects, — the  origin  of  the  corresponding  op- 
posite characteristic  of  great  radical  diversity  is  less  easily  ex- 
plained even  in  a  general  way.  It  is  probable  that  this  radical 
diffei'entiation  is  due  largely  to  the  general  tendencies  which 
have  resulted  in  the  diversification  of  the  languages  of  California 
into  so  many  families  or  apparent  families,  so  far  as  this  diversi- 
fication may  have  arisen  within  California  and  not  be  due  to 
successive  immigrations  of  already  distinct  stocks.  But  what 
those  diversifying  tendencies  are  is  not  yet  known.  All  that  can 
at  present  be  conjectured  is  that  they  are  connected,  as  they  are 
co-existent  with,  the  tendencies  toward  phonetic  and  structural 
simplicity  that  are  so  deeply  impressed  upon  almost  all  the  Cen- 
tral Californian  languages. 

Borrowing  of  words  from  other  families  will  account  for  the 
radical  diversities  between  dialects  only  to  a  slight  extent.  It  is 
becoming  evident  that  there  has  been  more  or  less  borrowing  be- 
tween almost  all  the  families  of  the  Central  Californian  group. 
In  a  few  cases  the  number  of  stems  held  in  common  by  two  or 
more  stocks  is  in  fact  so  large  as  to  raise  the  question  whether  it 
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does  not  point  to  their  original  unity.  In  most  cases,  however, 
the  borrowed  words  constitute  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total 
vocabulary  of  any  family  or  dialect,  and,  what  is  more,  they  are 
as  often  stems  denoting  special  ideas  as  they  are  words  of  more 
primitive  meaning  and  considerable  significance  in  linguistic 
comparisons.  A  second  cause  that  has  no  doubt  been  operative  in 
producing  the  differentiation  of  dialects,  exactly  to  what  degree 
is  hard  to  determine,  is  the  prevailing  taboo  of  names  of  the  dead. 
This  in  some  cases  probably  has  led  to  borrowing;  but  more  fre- 
quently to  the  use  of  a  stem  properly  belonging  to  a  dialect  and 
cognate  in  meaning  to,  but  as  a  radical  distinct  from,  the  one 
which  is  temporarily  or  permanently  dropped.  This  process,  it 
will  be  seen,  would  explain  a  great  number  of  diversities  in  Yo- 
kuts.  It  is  however  hard  to  imagine  that  this  cause  alone  could 
have  been  productive  even  of  only  a  large  part  of  the  extensive 
differentiation  occurring.  "Where  a  single  dialect  shows  a  dif- 
ferent radical  from  the  other  dialects  of  the  same  group,  this 
explanation  of  the  taboo  as  cause  is  reasonable  enough ;  but  when 
entire  groups  of  dialects  possess  different  radicals  from  other 
groups,  it  is  evident  that  further  factors  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration.   And  these  factors  still  remain  to  be  discovered. 

Numerous  instances  could  be  given  of  the  disappearance  of 
stems  in  one  or  more  of  the  dialectic  groups  of  Yokuts,  and  of 
the  appearance  in  these  dialects  of  other  stems,  often  utterly  un- 
changed from  their  forms  in  other  groups  but  with  a  different 
meaning. 

For  instance,  the  usual  Yokuts  word  for  house  is  t-i,  varied 
occasionally  to  t-e  and  tci.  In  most  Northern  dialects  this  stem 
disappears  and  is  replaced  by  xo.  The  usual  meaning  of  xo  is 
to  be  or  live,  which  it  appears  to  possess  in  all  dialects.  In  addi- 
tion it  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  continuative  suffix  xo  found 
in  the  Valley,  Northern,  and  Kings  River  groups.  In  the  Foot- 
hill dialects  this  stem  xo  acquires  the  additional  meaning  of  sit, 
replacing  entirely  the  Valley  stem  huloc. 

The  usual  Foot-hill  stem  for  sleep  is  ent-im.  In  Paleuyami 
this  is  replaced  by  k'eneu,  which  is  nothing  but  the  usual  Foot- 
hill radical  k'unu  or  k'aniu,  meaning  to  lie.  In  the  Valley  dia- 
lects sleep  is  expressed  by  woi,  which  is  also  the  term  for  lie. 
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The  usual  Yokuts  term  for  smoke  is  mod-ak.  In  most  North- 
ern dialects  this  disappears  to  be  replaced  by  a  stem  tsehan, 
which  reappears  in  Yaudanchi  as  tcehefi  with  the  meaning  of  fog. 
The  same  stem,  tcehen,  replaces  the  usual  word  for  cloud,  k'itdai 
or  k'ilei,  in  "Wukchamni,  Aiticha,  and  Choinok,  while  in  Tachi 
the  stem  ceel,  which  usually  has  the  meaning  of  rain,  appears  for 
cloud.  In  place  of  this  stem  ceel,  which  is  the  customary  one  in 
the  Valley  dialects  for  rain,  xotoo  is  characteristic  of  the  Foot- 
hill dialects.  But  in  certain  special  Foot-hill  and  Valley  dialects, 
such  as  Tulamni,  Gashowu,  Tachi,  Chunut,  and  Nutunutu,  a  stem 
gono,  meaning  fall,  appears. 

The  usual  stem  for  medicine-man  is  ant-u.  The  Northern  dia- 
lects show  a  stem  teic,  which  is  the  radical  having  in  Yaudanchi, 
and  apparently  in  most  other  dialects,  the  meaning  of  make.  The 
medicine-man  is  he  who  makes. 

In  Paleuyami  the  usual  Yokuts  words  for  head  and  hair,  ot-o 
and  dool,  are  replaced  by  a  form  t-uk,  which  is  nothing  but  the 
Foot-hill  and  Northern  stem  tcuk,  meaning  in  these  dialects 
brain. 

Such  instances  could  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  and  were  the 
Yokuts  languages  known  more  thoroughly  an  even  greater  num- 
ber of  radical  diversities  could  no  doubt  be  explained  in  this 
manner  than  is  now  the  case.  At  the  same  time  there  is  evidently 
a  large  element  of  diverse  stems  whose  origin  cannot  be  explained 
in  this  way.  Such  stems  may  also  once  have  taken  their  rise 
through  dialectic  shifting  of  meaning,  but  the  process  and  the 
fact  can  no  longer  be  traced  or  determined. 

To  illustrate  the  degree  of  uniformity  and  diversity  of  the 
stems  in  the  several  dialectic  groups  of  Yokuts,  a  comparative 
vocabulary  of  a  few  selected  terms  is  here  given.  The  fuller 
vocabularies  from  which  this  table  is  drawn  will  be  presented  in 
a  future  publication  dealing  specifically  with  the  tribal  divisions 
and  dialects  of  the  family. 
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Of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  common  words  on 
which  there  is  sufficient  material  for  comparisons  in  the  vocabu- 
laries obtained,  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  fully  two-thirds,  show 
two  or  more  distinct  radicals  in  the  totality  of  dialects.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, forty -three,  or  barely  a  fifth,  go  back  to  the  same  radical 
in  all  six  dialectic  groups.  In  the  case  of  about  thirty  words  only 
one  stem  appears  in  the  dialectic  groups  from  which  there  is 
material,  but  information  is  lacking  in  regard  to  one  or  two 
groups.  As  these  are  usually  the  specialized  Poso  Creek  and 
Buena  Vista  Lake  groups,  in  which  divergent  radicals  most  fre- 
quently appear,  a  certain  part  of  these  thirty  words  would  no 
doubt  have  to  be  added,  were  the  information  complete,  to  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  showing  two  or  more  stems.  In  any  case 
it  is  clear  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  most  common  linguistic 
ideas,  including  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  numerals, 
and  excluding  only  personal  and  demonstrative  pronouns,  are 
expressed  by  diverse  stems  in  one  or  more  of  the  six  structurally 
so  closely  united  dialectic  groups  of  Yokuts. 

The  respective  proportion  of  words  showing  uniform  and 
diverse  stems  is  very  different  in  the  several  classes  of  words. 
The  figures  are  given  in  the  accompanying  table.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  numerals  are  conspicuously  uniform.  Only  the  word 
for  nine  differs;  but  for  this  there  are  four  distinct  stems.  Of 
next  greatest  uniformity  are  adverbial  and  interrogative  pronom- 
inal stems.  The  proportion  of  uniform  stems  does  not  vary  very 
much  in  the  different  classes  of  nouns  and  verbs,  being  twenty- 
seven  per  cent  for  verbs ;  thirty-two  per  cent,  the  highest  propor- 
tion, for  parts  of  the  body;  twenty-nine  per  cent  for  the  names 
of  a  few  of  the  more  important  artificial  objects ;  twenty-four  per 
cent  for  natural  objects,  including  the  cardinal  directions  and 
names  of  plants ;  and  twenty-two  per  cent  for  mammals.  Words 
denoting  birds  and  animals  other  than  mammals,  indeed  appar- 
ently show  a  very  high  frequency  of  uniform  stems,  amounting 
to  about  one-half,  but  this  circumstance  is  due  to  two  factors; 
first  the  accident  of  an  unusually  large  number  of  gaps  among 
these  words  in  the  vocabularies  from  the  more  specialized  dialects ; 
and  second  the  greater  predominance  in  this  class  than  in  others 
of  onomatopoetic  terms.     It  is  notable  that  the  proportion  of 
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words  derived  from  diverse  stems  is  greatest  in  nouns  denoting 
persons  and  in  adjectives,  in  both  of  which  classes  the  percentage 
of  uniform  stems  is  nothing. 


Identical  Items 
in  all 
in  all         so  far  as 
groups         known 

Different  Percentage 
Stems         of  total 
formed  by 
identical  stems 

Numerals 

9 

— 

1 

90 

Nouns 

Persons 

— 

— 

13 

0 

Parts  of  the  Body 
Artificial  Objects 
Natural  Objects 
Mammals 

11 
4 
6 

2 

5 
1 
3 
3 

31 
12 
29 
18 

32 
29 
24 
22 

Birds  and  other  Animals 

3 

16 

20 

49 

Adjectives 

Adverbs  and  Interrogates 

Verbs 

5 
3 

1 
1 

9 

6 

11 

0 
50 

27 

Total  43  30  150  33 

These  proportions  are  of  general  interest  in  three  points. 
First,  in  the  comparatively  small  number  of  uniform  verbal 
stems,  showing  that  verb  stems  in  this  language  are  not  more 
primary,  original,  or  less  subject  to  change  than  noun  stems. 
Second,  in  the  fact  that  the  uniformity  of  stems  in  words  denot- 
ing parts  of  the  body  is  not  materially  greater  than  among  nouns 
of  other  meaning,  which  is  contrary  to  the  usual  supposition, 
which  is  no  doubt  often  correct,  that  terms  denoting  parts  of  the 
body  are  less  subject  to  alteration  in  dialectic  differentiation 
than  are  other  classes  of  substantives.  Third,  in  the  great  uni- 
formity existing  among  the  numerals.  This  uniformity  among 
numerals  is  indeed  paralleled  by  the  conditions  existing  in  many 
languages,  but  is  exceptional  for  California.1 

The  principal  words  found  which  go  back  to  a  single  stem  in 

all  the  Yokuts  dialects  are  the  following:     The  numerals  from 

one  to  eight,  ten,  ear,  eye,  nose,  mouth,  eyelid,  tooth,  beard, 

1  In  Costanoan  and  Yuki  the  numerals  vary  enormously  in  different  dia- 
lects, and  in  Porno,  Chumash,  and  other  families  there  are  also  great  varia- 
tions of  a  radical  nature.  Many  of  these  variations  are  due  to  the  com- 
posite nature  of  the  numerals  above  three,  and  occur  most  frequently  in 
languages  whose  numeral  system  is  quinary  or  quaternary.  The  decimal 
system  of  Yokuts,  like  most  decimal  systems,  is  less  transparent  as  to  origin. 
It  is  however  noteworthy  that  those  of  the  Yokuts  numerals  that  are  clearly 
derivative,  such  as  four  and  five,  show  as  great  a  uniformity  in  the  various 
dialects  as  those  that  go  back  directly  to  a  simple  radical. 
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woman 's  breast,  bone,  tears,  sweat-house,  boat,  road,  north,  south, 
night,  fire,  water,  panther,  skunk,  condor,  goose,  fish,  louse,  far, 
who,  what,  where,  drink,  give,  and  laugh.  The  following  are 
radically  alike  in  all  the  dialectic  groups  from  which  there  is 
information,  but  may  show  different  stems  in  those  groups  which 
are  not  represented  in  these  words  in  the  vocabularies :  Lips, 
navel,  ankle,  faeces,  urine,  sinew,  arrow-point,  hail,  star,  leaf, 
tobacco,  plains  oak,  manzanita,  polecat,  otter,  beaver,  bald  eagle, 
magpie,  blackbird,  bluejay,  mountain  quail,  pigeon,  woodpecker, 
yellowhammer,  road-runner,  crane,  kingsnake,  lake  trout,  spider, 
up,  and  stand.  As  stated,  most  of  the  names  of  birds  are  onoma- 
topoetic.  The  words  which  show  radically  different  stems  in  one 
or  more  of  the  dialectic  groups  are  too  numerous  to  be  listed,  but 
include  nine,  person,  man,  woman,  child,  old  man,  old  woman, 
father,  mother,  chief,  friend,  head,  hair,  tongue,  neck,  hand, 
fingernail,  belly,  back,  foot,  heart,  blood,  liver,  brain,  skin,  house, 
bow,  arrow,  pipe,  meat,  name,  west,  sun,  moon,  day,  cloud,  rain, 
snow,  smoke,  ash,  ice,  earth,  world,  stream,  mountain,  rock,  salt, 
wood,  willow,  tule,  dog,  bear,  coyote,  wolf,  fox,  wildcat,  deer,  elk, 
antelope,  hare,  rabbit,  ground-squirrel,  gopher,  raccoon,  badger, 
bird,  eagle,  buzzard,  horned  owl,  raven,  crow,  humming-bird, 
quail,  lizard,  frog,  fly,  worm,  white,  black,  red,  large,  small,  good, 
bad,  all,  much,  down,  to-morrow,  yesterday,  no,  eat,  run,  dance, 
sing,  sleep,  talk,  see,  kill,  sit,  lie,  walk,  and  cry. 

To  determine  the  relative  degrees  of  affinity  or  specialization 
of  the  several  dialectic  groups,  computations  have  been  made  of 
the  number  of  stems  they  respectively  have  and  have  not  in  com- 
mon with  other  groups.  The  Kings  River  group  of  the  Foot-hill 
division  shows  similarities  to  the  Valley  division,  and  was  there- 
fore compared  with  both  the  groups  of  this  division  as  well  as 
with  the  nearest  group,  the  Tule-Kaweah,  of  the  Foot-hill  divi- 
sion. Excluding  on  the  one  hand  words  possessing  identical 
stems  in  the  four  groups,  and  on  the  other  hand  words  showing 
stems  peculiar  to  the  Kings  River  group,  the  Kings  River  group 
agrees  with  the  Tule-Kaweah  group  fifty-four  times  and  differs 
from  it  thirty-three  times ;  and  agrees  with  the  Northern  and  the 
principal  Valley  groups  respectively  thirty-five  and  thirty-three 
times  and  differs  from  them  fifty-two  and  forty-eight  times.    The 
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proportion  of  words  of  the  Kings  River  group  going  back  to  the 
same  stem  as  the  corresponding  words  in  the  Tule-Kaweah  group 
is  thus  about  sixty  per  cent.,  whereas  the  proportion  between 
Kings  River  and  the  two  Valley  groups  is  only  forty  per  cent. 
While  the  Kings  River  group  makes  the  nearest  approach  within 
the  Foot-hill  division  to  the  Valley  division,  it  thus  clearly  be- 
longs with  the  Tule-Kaweah  group  to  the  former. 

Within  the  Kings  River  group  the  Gashowu,  spoken  on  Dry 
creek,  between  Kings  river  and  the  San  Joaquin,  shows  the  most 
specialization,  and  many  of  its  differentiations  are  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  forms  found  in  the  Northern  group,  which  is  on  the 
San  Joaquin.  A  computation,  however,  shows  forty-six  stems 
agreeing  with  Kings  River  forms  and  differing  from  Northern 
forms,  and  only  twenty  of  opposite  affinity.  While  Gashowu 
therefore  has  something  of  a  transitional  character,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  the  one  of  all  the  Foot-hill  dialects  approaching  most 
nearly  to  the  Valley  division,  it  yet  belongs  distinctively  to  the 
Kings  River  group. 

Chauehila,  which,  as  the  only  plains  dialect  in  the  Northern 
group  from  which  there  is  material,  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
sentative of  these,  differs  in  a  number  of  cases  from  the  foot-hill 
dialects  in  this  group,  and  in  these  cases  almost  always  agrees 
with  the  forms  of  the  main  Valley  group.  The  proportion  of  its 
agreements  and  disagreements  with  these  two  groups— the  main 
Valley  and  the  Northern  as  typified  by  the  dialects  spoken  in  the 
foot-hills — is  nearly  equal,  but  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  North- 
ern group  by  about  nineteen  cases  to  fifteen.  The  sub-group  of 
Northern  dialects  spoken  in  the  plains,  to  which  besides  Chau- 
ehila the  isolated  Chulamni  of  the  region  about  Stockton  is 
known  to  have  belonged,  as  well  as  probably  Hoyima,  Heuchi, 
Pitkachi,  and  Wakichi,  thus  formed  a  true  transition  between 
the  principal  Valley  group  and  the  sub-group  of  Northern  dia- 
lects spoken  in  the  foot-hills:  Chukchansi,  Dalinchi,  Kechayi,  and 
Dumna.  Of  course  all  these  groups  and  sub-groups,  the  principal 
Valley,  the  Northern  of  the  plains,  and  the  Northern  of  the  hills, 
belong  to  the  Valley  division. 

The  Northern  group,  including  both  its  plains  and  foot-hill 
sub-groups,  shows  the  following  result  on  comparison  with  the 
other  five  groups  of  the  family : 


Northern  Group. 

Identical  stems 

Different 
stems 

Percentage  q, 
identical  stem 

16 

55 

23 

24 

47 

34 

35 

58 

38 

54 

37 

59 

61 

27 

69 
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Group 

Buena  Vista 
Poso  Creek 
Tule-Kaweah 
Kings  River 
Valley 


In  addition  there  are  thirty-six  words  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  Northern  dialects  show  stems  peculiar  to  themselves.  It 
is  evident  from  this  table  that  the  Northern  group  forms  part  of 
the  Valley  division,  that  within  the  Foot-hill  division  its  nearest 
relative  is  the  Kings  River  group,  to  which  it  is  contiguous ;  and 
that  the  Buena  Vista  Lake  group  is  apparently  the  most  special- 
ized of  all  Yokuts  groups. 

Finally  a  computation  was  made  as  to  the  respective  degrees 
of  specialization  of  Poso  Creek  and  Buena  Vista  Lake,  the  most 
modified  groups,  and  their  relationship  to  other  groups.  Paleu- 
yami,  representing  the  Poso  Creek  group,  showed  thirty-eight 
words  radically  distinct  from  the  corresponding  words  of  other 
dialects,  or,  if  words  are  excluded  which  were  not  represented  in 
all  groups,  thirty-two.  The  two  dialects  representing  the  Buena 
Vista  Lake  group  showed  sixty-seven  words  of  radical  distinct- 
ness, or,  omitting  the  words  not  fully  represented  in  all  dialects, 
fifty-five.  The  relation  of  these  two  groups  to  the  other  groups 
of  the  family  is  shown  by  the  following  table.  In  this  table  the 
thirty-two  to  thirty-nine  and  fifty-five  to  sixty-seven  stems  pecu- 
liar respectively  to  the  two  groups  in  question,  have  been  included 
in  the  series  of  figures  expressing  the  number  of  words  found 
showing  stems  different  from  those  of  the  other  dialects. 


Buena  Vista 

Poso 

Stems  in 

Stems 

Per 

■centage 

Stems  in 

Stems    Per 

cent 

Common 

Different 

in  Common 

Common 

Different  in  C 

'omi 

Buena  Vista 

29 

71 

29 

Poso 

29 

71 

29 

Tule-Kaweah 

36 

83 

30 

54 

55 

50 

Kings 

24 

93 

21 

43 

67 

39 

Valley 

18 

95 

15 

38 

66 

37 

Northern 

12 

105 

10 

29 

78 

27 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  stems  held  in  common 
with  other  groups  is  throughout  higher  for  Paleuyami  than  for 
the  Buena  Vista  Lake  dialects.  The  order  of  affinity  is  the  same 
in  both  cases,  namely,  first  with  Tule-Kaweah,  next  with  Kings 
River,  and  then  with  the  two  groups  of  the  Valley  division,  the 
principal  Valley  group  coming  before  the  Northern.  As  regards 
the  relation  of  the  two  dialects  to  each  other,  while  the  percentage 
of  stems  held  in  common  by  the  two  is  of  course  the  same  for 
both  of  them,  their  position  toward  each  other  in  their  respec- 
tive ranks  of  affinity  is  different.  To  the  Poso  dialect  the  Buena 
Vista  group  is  among  those  presenting  the  fewest  similarities, 
showing  in  fact,  next  to  the  distant  Northern,  the  smallest  num- 
ber of  stems  held  in  common.  This  fact  must  be  interpreted  as 
proof  of  a  really  great  divergence  from  each  other  of  these  two 
specialized  groups.  To  the  Buena  Vista  group,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Poso  Creek  group  ranks  very  high  in  the  scale  of  affini- 
ties, the  proportion  of  common  stems  being  almost  as  great  as 
with  the  Tule-Kaweah  group,  which  is  the  Buena  Vista  group's 
nearest  relative.  This  apparently  contradictory  circumstance  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  great  degree  of  specialization  of  the 
Buena  Vista  group  has  lowered  the  proportion  of  all  its  other 
similarities,  thus  giving  Poso  Creek  an  unduly  high  apparent 
degree  of  resemblance  to  it.  The  number  of  stems  common  to  the 
two  groups  and  peculiar  to  themselves  is  only  six.  If  the  two 
groups  were  a  common  offshoot  from  the  main  Yokuts  stock,  and 
only  of  comparatively  late  differentiation  from  each  other,  the 
number  of  such  stems  would  certainly  be  very  much  greater. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Poso  Creek  and  Buena  Vista  Lake 
groups  are  independent  divergences  from  the  Foot-hill  division 
of  the  Yokuts  family  and  probably  from  the  Tule-Kaweah  group 
or  its  progenitor ;  that  they  have  comparatively  little  in  common 
with  each  other ;  and  that  Buena  Vista  is  the  more  specialized  of 
the  two,  differing  more  than  any  other  group  in  its  lexical  content 
from  the  remaining  Yokuts  groups. 

In  all  the  above  computations  words  showing  the  same  stem  in 
all  dialectic  groups  have  been  entirely  excluded  from  consider- 
ation. 
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PHONETIC  RELATIONS  OF  DIALECTS. 

The  phonetic  changes  and  equivalences  of  the  Yokuts  dia- 
lectic groups  are  few  and  simple.  There  are  only  three  affecting 
entire  groups  with  any  frequency.  These  are,  first  a  change  of 
usual  1  to  d,  confined  to  the  Tule-Kaweah  group,  within  which  it 
is  universal;  second  the  occurrence  of  b  and  u  in  the  Tule-Ka- 
weah and  Buena  Vista  groups ;  and  third  the  occurrence  of  n  in 
the  Tule-Kaweah,  Buena  Vista,  and  Poso  Creek  groups.  It  will 
be  seen  that  all  these  phonetic  specializations  are  confined  to  the 
Foot-hill  division  and  that  the  northernmost  group  within  this 
division,  the  Kings  River,  is  free  from  them  and  agrees  phoneti- 
cally with  the  groups  of  the  Valley  division.  "While  the  first  of 
these  three  mutations,  the  change  of  1  to  d,  holds  universally  in 
the  dialects  in  which  it  occurs,  the  substitution  of  the  other 
sounds,  ii  for  n  and  b  and  ii  for  e  and  i,  is  only  partial  in  the 
dialectic  groups  in  which  they  appear.  But  obversely  n,  6,  and  ii 
are  universally  replaced  by  n,  e,  and  i  in  those  groups  in  which 
they  do  not  appear. 

The  change  of  1  to  d  in  the  Tule-Kaweah  group  requires  no 
particular  discussion.  The  fact  that  it  is  confined  to  only  one  of 
the  six  groups  in  the  family,  and  that  one  a  small  group,  shows 
this  d  to  have  been  almost  certainly  a  comparatively  late  develop- 
ment from  a  more  original  1.  It  is  possible  that  this  change  of  1 
to  d  is  due  to  Shoshonean  influence,  for  the  Mono  division  of  the 
Shoshonean  family  entirely  lacks  1.  The  case  for  this  supposition 
is  however  not  very  strong,  for  the  Kings  River  and  Northern  Yo- 
kuts  groups  are  also  in  contact  »with  the  Mono  and  have  retained 
1,  whereas  within  the  Tule-Kaweah  group,  which  has  made  the 
change  to  d,  only  the  tribes  on  Kaweah  river,  such  as  the  Wuk- 
chamni,  are  in  contact  with  Shoshoneans  of  the  Mono  division, 
the  Tule  river  tribes,  such  as  the  Yaudanchi,  having  been  in 
closer  touch  with  the  Shoshoneans  of  the  distinct  Kern  River 
group,  whose  dialect  contains  1. 

Of  course  d,  corresponding  to  t  as  g  does  to  k,  appears  in  all 
Yokuts  dialects  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  they  possess  1. 
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As  regards  the  second  principal  phonetic  peculiarity,  the  ap- 
pearance of  b  and  ii  and  the  so-called  impure  vowels  in  the  Tule- 
Kaweah  and  Buena  Vista  groups,  it  is  almost  certain  that  Sho- 
shonean  influence  must  be  reckoned  with.  This  6  and  ii,  and  per- 
haps other  impure  o  and  u  sounds,  are  characteristic  of  the  Sho- 
shonean  family,  being  found  in  all  its  dialectic  branches  except 
the  southernmost  of  those  in  southern  California.  The  Shosho- 
nean  family  occupies  almost  the  entire  territory  extending  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  thence  south  and  west- 
ward through  southern  California  to  the  ocean.  The  four  purely 
Californian  families  with  which  the  Shoshoneans  come  in  terri- 
torial contact  along  this  stretch,  the  Maidu,  Miwok,  Yokuts,  and 
Chumash,  all  show  these  impure  b  and  u  sounds.  Moreover  these 
four  families  are,  so  far  as  known  at  present,  the  only  ones  in 
California  that  possess  these  sounds.  The  case  could  not  well  be 
stronger  for  the  territorial  continuity  of  characteristics  due  to 
interinfluence.  It  is  rendered  still  stronger  by  the  circumstance 
that  one  division  of  the  Miwok  or  Moquelumnan  family,  which  is 
separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  stock,  and  out  of  reach  of 
direct  Shoshonean  influence,  in  the  northern  Coast  Range  of  the 
state,  appears  to  lack  these  b  and  u  sounds  in  question.  Yokuts 
would  appear  to  have  been  influenced  less  than  the  three  other 
stocks,  since  the  great  majority  of  its  dialects,  including  many 
of  those  in  the  foot-hills  in  direct  contact  with  Shoshoneans, 
lack  the  o  and  ii.  The  two  dialectic  groups  possessing  b  and  ii 
probably  had  closer  relations  with  the  neighboring  Shoshoneans 
than  any  other  groups  excepting  that  on  Poso  creek.  The  Tule- 
Kaweah  group  was  in  contact  with  both  the  Mono  and  Kern 
River  divisions,  and  the  Buena  Vista  group  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Kern  River,  Kawaiisu,  and  Serrano  divisions,  besides  being 
in  direct  contact  with  the  northeasternmost  Chumash.  Why  the 
Paleuyami  of  Poso  creek,  who  were  probably  more  intimately 
associated  with  Shoshoneans  than  any  other  Yokuts  group,  should 
lack  these  sounds  is  difficult  to  understand.  The  Paleuyami  dia- 
lect, however,  often  pronounces  its  vowels,  especially  i,  e,  o,  and 
u,  with  a  quality  somewhat  different  from  that  which  they  have 
in  other  dialects;  i  and  u  especially  are  open  to  the  point  of 
sounding  impure.    In  the  dialects  lacking  b  and  ii,  e  and  i  always 
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replace  them.  The  other  impure  vowels,  which,  as  has  been 
stated  of  Yaudanchi,  are  frequently  only  induced  by  o  and  ii, 
are  replaced  by  the  ordinary  simple  vowels  in  other  dialects. 
Whether  b  and  ii  are  original  in  the  words  in  which  they  occur, 
or  only  subsequent  modifications  of  e  and  i,  is  not  certain;  but 
the  great  preponderance  of  dialects  lacking  b  and  ii,  and  the 
proximity  of  the  dialects  possessing  these  sounds  to  Shoshonean 
territory,  makes  the  latter  explanation  more  probable ;  so  that  in 
this  respect  also  the  Valley  and  Kings  River  dialects  seem  to 
represent  a  more  original  state  of  the  language  than  the  southern 
Foot-hill  groups. 

The  sound  ii,  occurring  in  the  three  southern  Foot-hill  groups 
and  replaced  in  all  others  by  n,  is  the  most  difficult  to  under- 
stand. The  evidence  for  influence  of  other  families  is  not  very 
strong.  Mono  and  the  other  Shoshonean  divisions  in  contact  with 
the  Tokuts,  excepting  the  Kern  River  group  and  some  of  the 
southeastern  Mono,  all  lack  ii,  as  does  Chumash.  This  fact  would 
accord  with  internal  circumstances  which  tend  to  show  that  this 
sound  is  an  original  one  in  Yokuts.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  n  oc- 
curring in  the  Kern  River  division  of  Shoshonean  is  probably  due 
to  Yokuts  influence. 

Whereas  ii  is  invariably  replaced  by  n  in  the  Valley  and 
Kings  River  dialects,  n  of  these  dialects  is  replaced  by  ii  in  only 
a  certain  number  of  words  in  the  three  southern  Foot-hill  groups. 
Of  a  hundred  Valley  or  Kings  River  words  containing  n  medi- 
ally, about  forty  southern  Foot-hill  words  have  n;  of  one  hun- 
dred containing  n  finally,  about  twenty-five  in  the  Foot-hill  group 
replace  it  by  n ;  of  one  hundred  beginning  with  n,  not  more  than 
five  or  ten  show  initial  n  in  the  southern  Foot-hill  groups.  While 
there  is  thus  a  marked  tendency  for  ii  to  appear  finally  and  espe- 
cially medially,  it  is  clear  that  its  appearance  is  not  entirely  or 
directly  due  to  its  position  in  words.  An  examination  of  its  rela- 
tions to  the  vowels  of  the  words  in  which  it  appears  also  brings 
out  no  definite  conclusions.  There  is  thus  no  apparent  internal 
cause  for  the  appearance  of  ii.  This  circumstance,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  a  stem  containing  ii  and  appearing  in  several  of  the 
Foot-hill  dialects  invariably  shows  ii  and  not  n  in  all  the  dialects 
of  these  groups  in  which  it  occurs,  makes  it  probable  that  this 
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sound  goes  back  to  the  period  when  these  three  groups,  and  per- 
haps all  the  groups  of  Yokuts,  were  not  yet  fully  differentiated. 
As  the  three  southern  Foot-hill  groups  are  now  so  much  special- 
ized, they  cannot  have  been  separated  very  recently.  It  is  there- 
fore clear,  first  that  n  is  almost  certainly  a  sound  of  some  an- 
tiquity in  the  dialects  in  which  it  occurs,  and  second  that  it 
may  have  been  an  original  general  Yokuts  characteristic  which 
has  been  lost  in  those  three  of  the  Yokuts  groups  that  now  contain 
the  greater  number  of  dialects. 

Other  than  these  three  dialectic  equivalences  there  are  none 
in  Yokuts  that  are  general  enough  to  be  of  much  comparative 
significance  in  our  present  knowledge  of  the  language.  In  a  few 
words  1  and  y  correspond  interdialectally.  Usually  the  Valley 
group  shows  y. 


English 

Poso 

Buena 

Vista 

Tule- 
Kaweah 

Kings 

Northern 

Valley 

where 

heli- 

hel 

hide- 

hile- 

hile- 

hiye- 

tooth 

tile 

teli 

tedi 

teli 

teli 

teyi 

white 
tule 

kololis 

tcodod 

tcoyoyi 

(djolol) 
koyis 

djolol 

buzzard 

Chunut : 
Yauelmani 

got-ela 
:  kot-eya 

bow 

dayap 

dalip 

t-alap 

There  is  some  irregular  accordance  between  t,  t-,  and  tc. 
Some  of  the  principal  instances  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  Valley  dialects  show  most  tendency  to 
palatalize  t  sounds  formed  at  the  teeth  in  other  dialects.  While  t 
and  t-  sound  much  alike  to  the  untrained  Indo-European  ear, 
they  are  quite  distinct  to  the  Yokuts,  and  it  seems  strange  that 
these  equivalences  between  them  should  exist.  It  is  however  sig- 
nificant that  these  equivalences  of  t,  t-,  and  tc  are  on  the  one 
hand  infrequent  and  on  the  other  hand  not  always  in  the  same 
direction,  although  in  the  case  of  any  one  word  all  the  dialects 
of  one  group  are  usually  a  unit  in  regard  to  the  sound  they  show. 


English 

Poso 

Buena 
Vista 

Tule- 
Kaweah 

Kings 

Northern 

Valley 

one 

yit 

yit 

yet 

yetc 

yet 

yet,  yetc 

belly 

t-ot 

tcotc 

t-ot. 

tot- 

bow 

dayap 

dalip1 

t-alap 

earth 

xotol 

xotsoi 

xot-oi 

sweat 

dumkun 

t-umun 

tcuinak 

t-opox 

rabbit 

tiu 

tiu 

teu 

teu 

tciu 

1  Some  dialects:  d-alip. 
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Several  instances  of  equivalences  of  t,  t-,  and  tc  between  Yau- 
danchi  and  Yauelmani  have  been  given  in  the  discussion  of  the 
phonetics  of  the  latter  dialect. 

There  are  some  correspondences  between  s  and  t-.  In  most 
words  there  are  only  one  or  two  dialects  which  sporadically  show 
one  of  these  sounds  in  place  of  the  other. 

Mouth :  cama ;  Gashowu,  t-ama. 

Eye :  caca ;  Gashowu,  Choinok,  t-at-a. 

Nose :  t-inik ;  Chukehansi,  sinik. 

Beard:  Southern  Foot-hill,  d-amoc,  djamoc;  Kings  River 
group  and  Valley  division,  damut-. 

Testicles :  Tule-Kaweah,  hofioc ;  Valley,  honot-,  honoc. 
.  Badger :  t-aniu,  t-anau ;  Choinimni,  sanau. 

Fish :  lopit- ;  Chukehansi,  lopis. 

In  a  few  cases  x  and  k  correspond.  The  usual  form  for  finger- 
nail, xecix,  becomes  kecik  in  the  Tule-Kaweah  group.  Horn, 
usually  koyec,  is  xoyec  in  Gashowu  and  Dumna.  In  the  Valley 
division  the  demonstrative  stems  indicating  proximity  are  hi  and 
ki,  in  the  Kings  River  group  of  the  Foot-hill  division  ke,  and  in 
the  three  southern  Foot-hill  groups  xi,  or  xe  and  xi. 

As  has  been  said  in  the  discussion  of  Yaudanchi,  it  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  s  and  c  are  two  distinct  sounds  in  Yokuts  or 
only  one.  If  distinct,  the  two  are  certainly  much  alike.  There 
is  some  individual  variation.  Women  especially  are  apt  to  pro- 
nounce s  and  ts  much  more  sharply  and  clearly  than  men,  from 
whom  c  and  tc  are  more  frequently  heard.  There  is  probably 
also  some  slight  dialectic  difference  in  this  respect,  as  in  certain 
Valley  dialects,  such  as  Yauelmani,  s  and  ts  are  almost  always 
heard. 

While,  as  has  been  shown,  radical  differences  between  dialects 
are  much  more  conspicuous  in  Yokuts  than  phonetic  ones;  and 
while  regular  phonetic  mutations  between  dialects  are  but 
slightly  developed;  there  yet  are,  as  might  be  expected,  many 
stems  that,  in  an  apparently  irregular  fashion,  assume  more  or 
less  different  forms  in  the  six  groups  and  even  in  individual  dia- 
lects. Only,  these  differences  are  neither  very  striking  nor  of 
such  nature  or  degree  as  to  have  any  appreciable  significance  in 
the  present  state  of  the  study  of  the  language.     The  kind  and 
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extent  of  these  "irregular"  differences  are  represented  in  the  se- 
lected comparative  vocabulary  given.  Onomatopoetic  words  seem 
particularly  liable  to  such  irregular  and  certainly  often  mean- 
ingless modification,  as  a  few  examples  of  names  of  animals  will 
illustrate. 

Hummingbird :  bemamgutc,  demamtcui,  demamuku,  demai- 
tcu,  bemanduts,  bemamtcui,  bemax,  gitmax.  The  accent  is  in  all 
forms  on  the  first  syllable. 

King-snake :  godonkid  =  golonkil,  golonki,  gololki,  golonti, 
golwonti,  golontil. 

Species  of  lizard :  kondjedja,  kondjedjwi,  kondjodjuwi,  kon- 
djedji,  kondjowi. 

There  are  a  few  cases,  but  only  a  few,  where  the  initial  con- 
sonant of  stems  becomes  lost  or  altered  in  certain  dialects,  so 
much  so  that  the  identity  of  the  stem  could  not  be  asserted  were 
it  not  for  transitional  forms  in  other  dialects.  The  principal  in- 
stances observed  of  this  nature  are  the  following. 

Forehead :  Valley,  pit-iu ;  Poso  Creek,  peleu ;  other  Foot-hill 
groups,  tiliu. 

Tongue :  Northern  and  Valley,  talxat- ;  Tule-Kaweah,  tadxat- ; 
Poso,  talapis ;  Buena  Vista,  aladis ;  Kings,  madat-. 

Belly:  Northern,  balik;  Kings,  olok';  Gashowu,  luk'in. 

Brains :  Northern,  Tule-Kaweah,  Buena  Vista,  tcoga,  tcok ; 
Chauchila,  oka ;  Kings,  hoga ;  Valley,  hop,  hup. 

Saliva :  Poso,  kelyi ;  Buena  Vista,  giiliiyi ;  Kings  kilet-,  kelit- ; 
Choinok,  helawat;  Northern,  hedjil;  Gashowu,  Chauchila,  hexil. 

Bear :  Dumna  uyun ;  Chauchila,  Tachi,  ului ;  Choinok,  Yauel- 
mani,  moloi. 

GRAMMATICAL  RELATIONS  OF  DIALECTS. 

As  has  been  said,  a  comparative  grammatical  examination  of 
the  Yokuts  dialects  closely  corroborates  their  classification  on 
lexical  grounds.  There  is  evident  the  same  primary  distinction 
between  Foot-hill  and  Valley  dialects,  with  a  greater  diversity 
in  the  former  and  with  particular  specialization  in  the  Poso 
Creek  and  Buena  Vista  Lake  groups.  The  structural  features 
most  readily  available  for  comparison  are,  first,  the  pronouns, 
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especially  the  personal  ones;  and,  second,  the  verbal  suffixes  of 
mode  and  tense. 

PERSONAL   PRONOUNS. 

In  at  least  seven-eighths  of  the  Yokuts  dialects  the  personal 
pronouns  are  remarkably  uniform,  the  extent  of  the  variations 
being  shown  by  the  two  full  tables  previously  given  of  the  Yau- 
danchi  and  Yauelmani  forms.  In  the  great  mass  of  dialects 
there  are  no  variations  of  moment  from  these  forms,  and  the 
more  elementary  forms,  such  as  the  subjective,  objective,  and 
possessive  of  the  singular  of  the  first  two  persons,  na,  ma,  nan, 
mam,  nim,  and  min,  are  absolutely  identical.  The  third  person 
shows  more  variation.  In  all  dialects  it  lacks  subjective  and  ob- 
jective singular  forms.  The  possessive,  his,  in  all  Valley  dialects 
is  a  min,  clearly  related  through  analogy  to  the  possessive  of  the 
second  person,  min.  In  the  Foot-hill  division  the  Kings  River 
dialects  show  the  form  nearest  the  Valley  form,  namely,  imin. 
The  Tule-Kaweah  group  has  an,  made  familiar  from  Yaudanchi, 
while  the  Poso  Creek  and  Buena  Vista  forms  are  not  known. 
There  is  a  further  difference  between  the  Valley  and  Foot-hill 
divisions  in  that  the  former  possesses  subjective  forms  of  the 
third  person  in  the  dual  and  plural,  amak  and  aman,  which  at 
least  the  Tule-Kaweah  group  of  the  Foot-hill  division  lacks. 
These  subjective  Valley  forms  of  the  third  person  are,  however, 
not  true  pronouns.  They  are  not  used  as  the  equivalent  of 
English  "they,"  but  merely  as  an  indication  of  number,  fre- 
quently with  nouns  as  well  as  verbs,  so  that  they  equal  in  func- 
tion the  Yaudanchi  number-particles  tik  and  tin. 

The  Poso  Creek  and  Buena  Vista  groups  show  the  greatest 
peculiarities  in  the  forms  of  their  pronouns.  Their  singular 
subjective  and  objective  forms  are  indeed  identical  with  those 
of  all  other  dialects :  na,  ma,  nan,  and  mam ;  but  their  possessive 
forms  vary  from  the  usual  ones, — principally  through  the  in- 
troduction of  a  k  sound  into  the  forms  for  the  first  person.  Poso 
Creek  says  gen  for  "my,"  Buena  Vista  mik.  Poso  Creek  has 
men  for  the  possessive  of  the  second  person,  while  the  Buena 
Vista  group  has  the  usual  min.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  the 
forms  used  in  these  two  groups  vary  from  all  others,  and  from 
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each  other,  there  yet  is  within  each  dialect  a  parallelism  of  form 
between  the  first  and  second  persons,  similar  to  the  parallelism 
existing  in  all  other  dialects :  Poso  Creek,  gen  and  men ;  Buena 
Vista,  mik  and  min ;  other  groups,  nim  and  min. 

The  k  appearing  in  the  possessive  pronoun  of  the  first  person 
of  these  two  southernmost  groups  is  interesting  because  it  would 
seem  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  extraneous  linguistic  stocks. 
K  is  the  radical  element  expressing  the  first  person  in  the  Chu- 
mash  languages,  with  which  the  Buena  Vista  dialects  were  in  im- 
mediate territorial  contact.  K  is  also  found  in  the  pronouns  of 
the  first  person  in  the  Kern  River  branch  of  the  Shoshonean  fam- 
ily, the  branch  of  the  family  with  which  the  Paleuyami  of  Poso 
creek  were  undoubtedly  in  closest  relation.  The  general  Sho- 
shonean radical  indicative  of  the  first  person  is  n,  which  appears 
in  the  Kern  River  dialects  with  the  addition  of  k:  nogi  or  noki, 
instead  of  usual  mi.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  two 
southern  Yokuts  groups  directly  borrowed  their  k  pronominal 
forms  from  the  adjacent  Shoshonean  and  Chumash  stocks.  Such 
borrowing  is  both  highly  improbable  on  general  grounds  and 
unlikely  because  these  Yokuts  dialects  show  the  k  only  in  the 
possessive  pronoun,  the  subjective  and  objective  elements  of  the 
first  person  being  the  usual  Yokuts  n.  It  is  rather  to  be  imag- 
ined that  acquaintance  with  languages  of  contiguous  families, 
and  the  unconscious  influence  of  these,  stimulated  or  reawakened 
a  tendency  that  led  to  the  use  of  these  k  forms  in  the  affected 
Yokuts  dialects.  While  such  tendencies  may  seem  intangible 
and  vague,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  as  yet  know  prac- 
tically nothing  of  their  real  nature,  there  nevertheless  is  evidence 
that  they  existed.  It  is  well  known,  for  instance,  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  numerous  linguistic  families  of  North  America 
have  either  n  or  m  or  both  for  the  roots  of  their  pronominal 
stems  of  the  first  and  second  persons.  This  wide-spread  agree- 
ment can  scarcely  be  interpreted  as  an  indication  of  original 
relationship  of  these  families,  many  of  which  are  as  utterly  dis- 
tinct in  fundamental  structure  and  general  phonetic  character 
as  they  are  totally  diverse  in  their  words.  Neither  can  the  phe- 
nomenon be  attributed  to  accident,  for  the  number  of  cases  is 
far  too  great.    It  can  also  scarcely  be  imagined  that  pronominal 
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forms  are  above  all  others  particularly  liable  to  direct  borrowing 
in  American  languages.  It  is  accordingly  necessary  to  conceive 
of  a  certain  deep-seated  tendency,  not  yet  well  understood,  which 
either  results  in  the  production  of  pronominal  forms  in  n  and  m 
by  most  stocks,  and  their  adherence  or  reversion  to  such  forms; 
or  which  renders  most  stocks  particularly  susceptible  to  external 
influence  in  the  phonetic  shaping  of  their  pronominal  stems. 
Conditions  are  certainly  very  remarkable  in  California  as  re- 
gards this  wide-spread  uniformity,  as  has  been  previously 
pointed  out.1  Of  twenty-one  families  now  recognized,  seventeen 
or  eighteen  have  m  as  the  primary  constituent  of  their  pronom- 
inal stem  denoting  the  second  person ;  nine,  or  nearly  half,  show 
n  in  the  first  person,  and  four  show  k.  The  distribution  of  these 
four  families  is  also  instructive.  They  are  Miwok,  Costanoan, 
Salinan,  and  Chumash,  occupying  a  continuous  area  in  central 
California  practically  enclosing  the  Yokuts  territory.  As  to 
these  four  families  must  be  added  the  contiguous  southernmost 
dialectic  groups  of  Yokuts,  and  the  also  contiguous  Kern  River 
Shoshonean  dialectic  group ;  and  as  the  sound  k  does  not  else- 
where in  Califoimia  appear  as  an  expression  of  the  first  person, 
except  that  in  Yurok,  far  in  the  north,  it  is  used  in  combination 
with  n  in  the  form  nek;  it  is  evident  that  this  occurrence  of  k 
to  denote  the  first  person  is  not  accidental,  but  due  to  the  inter- 
influence  of  territorially  adjacent  stocks.  Even  if  it  is  held  that 
this  argument  is  weakened  by  the  probable  superficiality  of  the 
diversity  of  the  families  at  present  recognized  as  distinct  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  explanation  of  this  k  as  due  to  an  original  identity 
of  the  several  stocks  possessing  it,  cannot  be  accepted,  for  while 
some  or  many  of  the  Californian  linguistic  families  may  ulti- 
mately prove  to  be  related,  this  can  safely  be  affirmed  not  to  be 
true  of  the  stocks  here  in  consideration.  Chumash  and  Salinan 
are  in  morphological  type  and  phonetic  character  quite  distinct 
from  Costanoan,  Yokuts,  Miwok,  and  the  remaining  families  of 
California.2  The  large  and  well  defined  Shoshonean  family  can 
also  certainly  not  be  regarded  as  genetically  related  to  the  minor 
and  diverse  Californian  stocks.    It  is  therefore  clear  that  at  least 


1  Amer.  Anthr.,  n.  s.  V,  17,  1903. 

2  Ibid.,  18. 
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part  of  the  occurrence  of  k  stems  to  denote  the  first  person  in 
California  is  due  to  the  influence  upon  each  other  of  distinct  but 
geographically  adjacent  families. 

DEMONSTRATIVES. 

The  demonstrative  forms  are  also  a  ready  means  of  distin- 
guishing the  Yokuts  dialectic  groups.  The  indefinite  demonstra- 
tive ta,  expressive  of  reference  rather  than  of  distance,  but  when 
referring  to  distance  indicating  remoteness  and  not  proximity, 
seems  to  be  used  in  all  dialects  without  variation ;  but  the  forms 
of  the  several  stems  more  or  less  definitely  expressing  distance 
vary  phonetically.  The  usual  stem  of  the  demonstrative  specifi- 
cally indicating  remoteness  without  invisibility  is  ka,  found  prob- 
ably in  all  the  dialects  of  the  Valley  division  and  in  the  Tule- 
Kaweah  group  of  the  Foot-hill  division.  In  the  Kings  River 
group  of  the  Foot-hill  division  the  similar  form  gai  is  used.  The 
two  southern  Foot-hill  groups  show  somewhat  aberrant  forms, 
Poso  Creek  ko,  and  Buena  Vista  xuntu.  The  demonstratives  in- 
dicating propinquity  are  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  two  in 
number,  but  in  the  latter  case  always  quite  similar  in  form.  The 
fundamental  form  is  perhaps  ki,  corresponding  to  the  ka  indi- 
cating remoteness.  The  Valley  division  shows  two  forms,  hi  and 
ki,  the  former  apparently  indicating  greater  nearness.  The  prin- 
cipal Valley  differs  from  the  Northern  group  in  using  the  hi 
stem  in  reduplicated  form.  In  the  Foot-hill  division  the  Kings 
River  group  has  ke.  The  three  southern  groups  of  this  division 
all  show  xi,  with  the  addition  at  least  in  Tule-Kaweah  of  xe.  The 
relation  of  these  forms  indicating  proximity  may  be  briefly  ex- 
pressed thus :  xi  forms  in  the  three  southern  Foot-hill  groups  are 
replaced  by  ki  and  hi  forms  in  the  most  northern  Foot-hill  group 
and  in  the  Valley  division. 

VERBAL   SUFFIXES. 

The  structural  factors  most  important  in  the  classification  of 
the  Yokuts  dialects  are  the  tense  and  mode  suffixes  of  the  verbs. 
Prominent  among  these,  both  on  account  of  the  uniformity  with 
which  it  coincides  with  the  divisions  and  on  account  of  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  is  obtained  in  securing  information,  is  the 
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imperative.  When  asked  to  translate  an  English  verb  stem  into 
their  language,  the  Yokuts,  like  people  of  many  other  linguistic 
stocks,  are  likely  to  give  the  imperative  form.  Accordingly,  once 
the  imperative  ending  is  known,  almost  any  Yokuts  vocabulary 
containing  half  a  dozen  verbs,  no  matter  how  inaccurately  ren- 
dered, is  almost  certain  to  be  sufficient  to  show  to  which  division 
of  the  family  the  dialect  in  question  belongs.  The  Valley  dia- 
lects throughout  use  a  form  -ka,  while  the  Foot-hill  dialects  all 
lack  any  suffix.  So  far  as  known  this  rule  suffers  no  exceptions. 
The  -ka  ending,  as  has  been  brought  out  in  the  discussion  of 
Yaudanchi,  does  not,  like  the  usual  a-suffixes,  affect  the  quality 
of  the  stem  vowels  of  the  verb.  There  is  therefore  some  reason 
for  regarding  it  as  being  an  enclitic  particle  in  the  inward  con- 
sciousness of  the  language,  rather  than  a  true  suffix.  The  -ka 
ending  itself  is  subject  to  but  little  dialectic  modification,  other 
than  becoming  -ga  in  some  dialects,  or  lightening  its  vowel  until 
its  form  is  almost  -k.  Of  the  known  dialects  Chauchila  alone 
shows  a  tendency  to  vary  the  a  of  this  ending  to  harmonize  with 
the  vowels  of  the  stem  of  the  verb :  -ka,  -ku,  -ki,  etc. 

The  true  tense  and  mode  suffixes  of  Yokuts  are  of  two  kinds. 
First  those  which  like  the  future  and  present  -in,  the  reflexive 
-wic,  and  the  agentive  -itc,  appear  to  be  found  in  all  dialects  with 
no  alteration  except  slight  phonetic  modification ;  and  second  the 
remainder,  of  which  each  is  confined  to  certain  groups  of  dialects. 
Of  this  class  the  most  prominent  are  the  past  suffixes  -ji  and  -ac 
and  the  continuative  -ad  or  -al,  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
Foot-hill  division,  and  the  past  -an  and  continuative  -xo  charac- 
teristic of  the  Valley  division.  The  scant  Poso  Creek  material 
does  not  show  the  continuative  -al,  but  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  no  evidence  that  it  is  absent.  The  only  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral appertainment  of  these  suffixes  respectively  to  the  two  divi- 
sions is  that  the  Kings  River  group  lacks  the  -al  continuative  of 
the  other  Foot-hill  groups  and  replaces  it  by  the  typical  Valley 
form  -xo.  In  addition  to  these  two  classes  of  suffixes  correspond- 
ing to  the  two  divisions  of  the  family,  there  is  a  verbal  form  -am, 
or  -mi,  of  a  significance  not  yet  determined,  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  Northern  and  probably  also  the  Kings  River  dialects, 
but  is  lacking  in  the  main  Valley  and  the  Tule-Kaweah  group. 
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A  means  of  determining  whether  any  dialect  belongs  to  the 
Foot-hill  or  Valley  division,  with  apparently  as  much  certainty 
and  readiness  as  by  the  imperative  suffix,  is  furnished  by  the 
negative,  no.  All  Valley  dialects  have  the  form  ohom,  all  Foot- 
hill dialects  k  'amu,  except  that  the  Buena  Vista  group  shows 
unhun  or  anhan. 

COMPOSITION   AND  DERIVATION. 

In  the  discussion  of  Yaudanchi  a  particular  point  was  made 
of  the  apparent  scarcity  of  evidences  of  composition  and  deriva- 
tion in  this  dialect,  although  many  of  its  words  were  of  several 
syllables  and  of  a  length  and  appearance  which  in  other  lin- 
guistic families  would  be  almost  prima  facie  evidence  of  their 
derivative  nature.  The  statement  to  this  effect  was  written  when 
but  few  of  the  dialects  of  the  family  were  known  to  the  writer. 
As  the  subsequent  accessions  of  material  have  brought  the  num- 
ber of  dialects  represented  by  considerable  vocabularies  to  more 
than  twenty,  and  as  these  have  been  systematically  compared,  it 
might  be  expected  that  evidence  of  the  composite  structure  or 
derivative  nature  of  many  stems  had  thereby  been  obtained  to 
a  sufficient  degree  to  necessitate  a  modification  of  the  statement 
previously  made.  This  is  however  not  the  case,  for  the  collation 
of  the  various  vocabularies  not  only  fails  to  explain  the  origin 
of  the  Yaudanchi  words,  but  makes  it  clear  that  derivative  pro- 
cesses are  of  small  significance  in  the  etymology  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  Yokuts  family.  Three  or  four  derivative  suffixes 
are  indeed  visible  in  the  compared  vocabularies;  but  these  suf- 
fixes are  nearly  all  derivable  from  an  inspection  of  the  Yau- 
danchi material  alone,  are  of  indefinite  significance,  are  applied 
to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  words,  and  make  the  orig- 
inal meaning  of  the  stems  to  which  they  are  appended,  many  of 
which  are  polysyllabic,  no  clearer  than  before.  As  has  been  said 
before,  the  lexical  differentiation  of  the  Yokuts  dialects  takes 
place  primarily  through  the  employment  of  radically  different 
stems,  and  secondarily  through  minor  phonetic  modifications 
which  are  clearly  not  of  structural  or  derivational  significance. 
Etymological  differences  between  dialects  are  so  few  because  deri- 
vation is  a  factor  of  negligible  significance  in  Yokuts. 
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A  striking  instance  of  the  failure  of  dialectic  comparisons  to 
shed  any  light  on  the  origin  of  Yokuts  words  is  furnished  by  the 
numerals  four  and  five.     These  words  are  undoubtedly  deriva- 
tive, four,  hat-pani  or  hoto-ponoi,  being  certainly  formed  from 
poiioi  or  ponoi,  two,  and  yit-cinil,  five,  from  yet,  one.    This  being 
the  case,  it  might  be  supposed  that  in  so  great  a  number  of  dia- 
lects as  have  been  examined,  and  these  belonging  to  six  distinct 
groups,  there  would  be  a  certain  number  -which  showed  forms 
for  four  and  five  containing  the  elements  two  and  one  in  combi- 
nation with  other  elements  than  the  dialects  previously  known, 
or  containing  the  same  elements  in  a  phonetic  form  that  would 
make  them  identifiable  with  stems  of  known  significance.     This 
supposition  is  however  not  a  fact.    The  twenty-one  dialects  show 
forms  for  these  two  numerals  that  are  in  their  elements  abso- 
lutely identical  and  that  present  variations  which  are  clearly  only 
phonetic,  that  is  to  say,  in  themselves  meaningless.     It  is  there- 
fore clear  that,  while  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  two  words 
are  composite  in  origin,  this  original  composition  yet  goes  back 
to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  language ;  and  that  in  its  present  stage, 
as  proved  by  their  unity  in  the  most  diverse  dialectic  groups, 
these  composite  forms  are  regarded  and  treated  by  the  language 
purely  as  radical  stems.     The  same  fact  is  emphasized  by  the 
words  for  fourteen  and  fifteen,  which  are  formed  from  the  ab- 
breviated stems  for  four  and  five  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -am. 
As  stated  in  the  presentation  of  Yaudanchi,  the  abbreviation  of 
these  two  numerals  before  this  decimal  suffix  runs  counter  to 
their  etymology,  the  second  element  of  each  being,  as  it  were,  de- 
liberately cut  in  two  and  the  final  portion  lost  before  the  suffix. 
Hat-pani  becomes  hatc-p-am,  and  yit-cinil  yit-c-am.     These  two 
forms  hatc-p-am  and  yit-c-am  have  been  found  not  only  in  Yau- 
danchi but  in  five  other  dialects,  representing  all  the  principal 
groups  of  the  family;  and  their  forms  in  these  six  dialects  are, 
except  for  variations  in  the  quality  of  their  vowels,  absolutely 
identical.    Here  again  it  is  clear  that  the  derivational  process  has 
long  since  become  crystallized,  and  that  the  derived  form  is 
treated  by  all  dialects  alike  as  a  radical  unit.     In  other  words, 
while  there  is  some  etymological  derivation  in  Yokuts,  the  pro- 
cess is  a  completed  rather  than  an  active  one,  and  the  fluidity  of 
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elementary  parts  and  the  possibility  of  their  free  combination  so 
characteristic  of  many  American  languages,  is  entirely  wanting. 
The  following  are  the  principal  derivational  suffixes  apparent 
in  the  comparative  vocabularies. 

-ate,  -itc,  diminutive;  Taudanchi  -hate,  apparently  a  plural  of 
adjectives  when  used  substantively. 

akd-atc,  child  in  Michahai,  Choinimni,  Gashowu,  and  Durana, 
from  axid,  daughter,  child. 

got-etc,  small  in  Northern  dialects,  from  got-i,  large. 

mets-ots,  small  in  Buena  Vista,  from  stem  met-,  large. 

gu-itc,  beads  in  Wiikchamni. 
-ic,  -uc: 

Tail:  Foot-hill,  gut;  Valley,  gut'-uc. 

Liver :  dip ;  Kings  River,  dalap-ic. 

Arrow:  t'uy-oc;  t'ui,  shoot. 

Woman:  Valley,  muk'-ela;  Foot-hill,  muk'-ec. 

Tongue :  talxat- ;  Poso  and  Buena  Vista,  talap-is,  alad-is. 

Thigh:  k'oh-ic,  k'ow-i,  gow-i. 

Sun,   moon :   Valley,    o  'p ;    Kings   and   Tule-Kaweah,    up-ic, 
up-uc. 

Wood :  hit  '-ec ;  hit  '-el,  ash. 

Ash :  Tule-Kaweah  and  Poso,  hap-ac. 

Sand:  Tule-Kaweah  and  Kings,  wak'-ac. 

Digger-pine:  ton,  Tule-Kaweah,  toii-ac. 
-il,  -ul: 

awaic-il,  awatc-il,  chin ;  some  dialects,  awac,  awadji. 

tcimec-il,  eyebrow ;  some  dialects,  d-imit-. 

gepc-il,  shoulder;  some  dialects,  gapsai. 

kuyo-c-il,  knee ;  kuyo,  ankle. 

cayat-el,  foot,  in  Paleuyami. 

hacp-el,    Choinok;    hacpay-al,    Yauelmani;    has-oski,    Tachi: 
lungs. 

getsn-il,  gatsin-il,  bow,  in  Paleuyami  and  Buena  Vista. 

humn-ul,  quail. 

hit '-el,  ash;  hit'-ec,  wood. 
-ui,  -tcui: 

Navel:  tcutkuc;  Buena  Vista,  tsotus;  Yaudanchi,  tcudoc-ui. 
Knee :  upuc ;  Choinimni,  poc-opc-ui. 
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Kidney:  tsiliuxai;  Tachi,  tsilamg-ui. 

Hummingbird:  bemamgutc,  etc.;  bemam-tc-ui,  demam-tc-ui; 
Tachi,  ho-ho-tc-ui. 

Butterfly:   wal-ap-tc-ui,   dab-a-dap-tc-ui ;   wal-wal,   butterfly, 
dap-dap,  leaf. 
-na : 

Snake  sp. :  delits-delits-na. 

Hummingbird :  kum-kum-na. 

Horned  owl ;  hi-hi-na. 

The  most  conspicuous  indications  of  composition  or  deriva- 
tion other  than  by  these  suffixes  are  found  in  the  following  words  : 

Four:  hat-pani,  hoto-ponoi;  ponoi,  ponoi,  two. 

Five :  yit-cinil,  yit-icnil ;  yit,  yet,  one. 

Man :  Buena  Vista,  kohotc ;  Tule-Kaweah,  kouhtc-un ;  Kings, 
butc-on. 

Woman:  Foot-hill,  muk'-ec;  Valley,  muk'-ela 

Girl :  Northern  and  Valley  dialects,  various,  gai-na,  woman, 
girl,  gai-ta,  girl,  little  girl. 

Old  man,  old  woman :  mox-elo,  mok-djo,  mok-nitc,  motc-atc, 
motc-odo ;  Poso,  nem-halatci,  nem-a,  large. 

Father :  no-pop ;  Tule-Kaweah,  na-tet ;  no-  is  possibly  origi- 
nally the  possessive  pronoun  of  the  first  person ;  cf .  mother,  no- 
om,  na-joj. 

Sweat-house :  moc ;  Poso,  muc-an. 

Pipe :  baum,  etc. ;  Poso,  bam-un ;  other  dialects,  cuk-ut,  cuk- 
mai. 

Belly:  balik,  olok',  luk'-in. 

Sun,  moon,  day;  o'p,  op-odo,  up-ic,  op-di,  ob-ol-iu. 

Snow :  ponpon ;  some  Valley  dialects,  hayau ;  Poso  and  Buena 
Vista,  caway-an. 

Large :  Tule-Kaweah,  met- ;  Valley,  mat-ek,  may-ek. 

Jackrabbit:  Poso,  tok-coc;  Yaudanchi  and  Yauelmani,  tuk- 
uyun;  tuk,  ear. 

Rabbit :  tiu,  tciu ;  Poso,  yem-tseu. 

Flat  tule :  got- ;  Poso,  gats-wei ;  Buena  Vista,  gats-iwi. 

Dog :  tcec-ec ;  Northern,  tce-xa. 
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REDUPLICATION. 

The  failure  of  extended  comparative  material  to  show  any 
considerable  processes  of  derivation  by  composition  or  affixation 
in  Yokuts  is  repeated  in  the  similar  failure  of  this  material  to 
throw  much  light  on  processes  of  derivation  by  reduplication.  A 
considerable  number  of  duplicated  and  reduplicated  words  are 
evident,  but  in  a  very  great  majority  of  the  cases  these  retain 
their  reduplicated  form,  often  with  more  or  less  phonetic  modi- 
fication, through  all  the  dialectic  groups.  Where  such  a  redupli- 
cated form  is  not  shown  by  one  or  more  groups,  it  is  usually  the 
stem  itself  that  fails  to  appear  in  these  groups,  not  the  redupli- 
cation of  the  stem.  Dul-ul,  mountain,  and  inc-ic,  good,  exist  in 
these  reduplicated  forms  in  all  dialects  in  which  they  appear  at 
all.1  In  the  dialects  in  which  they  are  not  found,  they  are  re- 
placed by  the  entirely  distinct  stems  lomit  and  met-,  or  similar 
forms.  It  is  evident  that  reduplication  like  composition  is  no 
longer  an  active  word-forming  process  in  the  language,  but  that 
the  forms  which  it  has  produced  are  usually  treated  by  the  lan- 
guage as  simple  stems. 

Of  course  the  purely  grammatical  process  of  reduplication  in 
the  numeral  and  verb  to  express  distribution  and  iteration,  which 
can  be  applied  at  will  to  any  stem  of  these  two  parts  of  speech 
provided  that  its  significance  allows,  is  of  a  different  character 
from  the  etymological  reduplication  here  discussed,  and  must  not 
be  confused  with  it. 

The  etymological  reduplication  found  in  the  Yokuts  dialects 
takes  several  different  forms.  First  there  is  simple  duplication, 
usually  of  monosyllabic  stems,  as  in  dapdap,  leaf.  Second  there 
is  a  form  resembling  this,  in  which  the  first  syllable  of  a  disyl- 
labic or  polysyllabic  word  is  repeated,  including  at  times  the  con- 
sonant following  as  well  as  preceding  the  vowel  of  the  duplicated 
syllable.  If  the  words  in  which  this  form  of  reduplication  occurs 
can  be  regarded  as  composite,  then  the  first  monosyllabic  con- 
stituent of  the  words  is  entirely  repeated,  and  the  process  must 

1  At  the  same  time  there  are  found  such  unreduplicated  forms  of  the  same 
stems  as  the  objective  inic-ya  and  the  locative  dul-au.  Similar  forms,  such 
as  sil-iu  from  sil-il  and  nat-umduwic  from  nat-et,  are  evidence  of  some  ten- 
dency especially  for  final  reduplication  to  disappear  before  suffixation. 
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be  considered  as  a  duplication  of  an  entire  stem  or  word-element. 
If  however  such,  words  are  not  composite,  then  the  process  is  to 
be  regarded  as  merely  a  phonetic  reduplication  of  the  first  syl- 
lable of  a  word.  Such  forms  as  pud-pud-ui  and  yip-yap-ut-  are 
examples.  Third,  there  occurs  a  process  that  has  the  appearance 
of  final  reduplication.  This  differs  from  the  two  preceding 
methods  in  that  the  reduplicated  portion  of  the  word  seems  never 
to  contain  more  than  one  consonant,  whether  this  be  initial  or 
final.  Thus  we  have  inc-ic  and  wile-li.  Fourth  and  finally,  there 
are  a  few  words  showing  duplication  or  initial  reduplication  with 
a  shifting  of  the  vowel  of  the  second  of  the  reduplicated  syllables 
to  a  position  between  the  two  duplicating  syllables.  Thus  poc- 
o-pc-ui,  knee,  undoubtedly  related  to  a  form  upuc  found  in  other 
dialects ;  and  dab-a-dap-tcui,  butterfly,  probably  related  in  origin 
to  dap-dap,  leaf.  This  form  of  reduplication  also  occurs,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  in  connection  with  grammatical  reduplication  in 
the  verb.  It  is  infrequent  as  an  etymological  factor.  Redupli- 
cation of  the  first  two  types,  or  full  duplication  and  initial  re- 
duplication, is  the  most  frequent,  thirty-five  or  forty  instances 
having  been  noted,  mostly  of  the  first  of  these  two  classes.  Final 
reduplication  has  been  found  in  about  twenty -five  words. 

Duplication. 

Man  :  no-no,  V,  N. 
Eye:  ca-ca. 

Heart :  hon-hon,  hofi-hon. 
Arrow:  g'el-g'el,  P. 
Earthquake:  yel-yal. 
Cloud :  p  'ia-p  'ai,  BV. 
Snow :  pon-pon. 
Ice:  gan-gen,  P. 
Ocean :  hdu-ho,  N. 
Leaf:  dap-dap. 
Duck  sp. :  k'ui-k'ui. 
Snake  sp. :  delam-delam 

delits-delits-na. 
Butterfly:  lau-lau. 

wal-wal. 
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Worm :  k  'ewas-k  Was,  N. 

wek-wik,  V. 
Hawk  sp. :  watc-watc. 
Mallard  duck :  wat-wat-. 
Duck  sp. :  con-cen,  P. 
Duck  sp. :  ox-ox,  BV,  ox-ux-um,  P. 
Road-runner:  oi-ui. 
Goose:  la '-la'. 
Blue  jay :  t-ai-tai,  etc. 
Horned  owl :  him-him,  etc. 
Magpie :  otc-otc. 
Walk :  tiu-tiu,  P. 

Initial  Reduplication. 

Lips :  yip-yap-ut-,  yibebit-,  yebit-. 

Lower  leg :  pud-pud-ui,  bul-bul-ui. 

Long  beads :  tca-tca-yal,  BV. 

Thunder:  mi-mi-at-. 

Stand :  wo-wu-1. 

Turtle :  koi-koy-ot. 

Bird:  we-wu-tsoi,  V,  wi-wi-tsi,  P. 

Horned  owl :  hi-hi-na,  him-him. 

Small  owl:  gu-go-tcup. 

Hummingbird:  kum-kum-na,  K,  ho-ho-tcui,  Tachi. 

Duck  sp. :  ox-ux-um,  P,  ox-ox,  B V. 

Final  Reduplication. 

Father:  no-p-op,  na-t-et. 

Mother :  na-j-oj. 

Throat :  so-lo-lo,  K,  N. 

Fingers:  xal-al-nit,  xal-il-it,  K;  xapal,  V,  T,  BV. 

Foot:  dad-at-  (?). 

Mountain :  dul-ul,  dul-au ;  gop-up-at,  BV. 

Plain :  wal-al,  V. 

Rock :  sil-il,  N,  V,  P ;  odox-ix,  BV. 

Tule  sp. :  kol-ol-is,  P,  koy-us,  koy-is,  N. 

White :  djol-ol,  tcoy-oi. 

Good :  inc-ic. 

Lie :  ban-an-. 
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Dog:  tcec-ec,  FH. 

Weasel :  cam-im,  N,  K. 

Duck  sp. :  tco-gu-gu,  to-gu-gu,  V. 

Lizard  sp. :  kon-dje-dja,  etc. 

wi-le-li,  wu-lo-lu. 
Frog:  o-gu-ku.      • 
Butterfly :  wo-ge-gi. 
Woodpecker:  pal-ad-at,  pal-ag-ak. 
Small  owl :  co-li-li. 
Ground  owl :  we-dji-dji. 
Hummingbird :  bem-am-guts,  etc. 
Dove :  up-la-li,  up-ya-yi. 

Reduplication  with  Change  of  Vowel. 
Knee :  poc-opc-ui,  K. 
Wood-rat :  dum-6-dum-utc,  T. 
Snake  sp. :  cap-a-cip-itc,  lap-a-lip-it-. 
Butterfly :  dab-a-dap-tcui. 

SUMMARY. 

For  convenience,  the  principal  phonetic  and  grammatical  dif- 
ferences and  correspondences  of  the  six  dialectic  groups  are  re- 
viewed in  the  following  table. 

Foothill  Valley 

Buena  Poso  Tide-        Kings        Northern  ValJ„. 

Vista  Creek  Kaweah    River         northern   valley 

1  1  1  dill 


n 

n 

n 

n 

n 

n 

n 

o,  ii 

6,  ii 

e,i 

o,u 

e,  i 

e,  i 

e,  i 

Imperative 

-~ 

— 

— 

— 

-ka 

-ka 

Preterite 

? 

-ji 

"ji 

-ji 

— 

— 

Preterite 

-ae 

? 

-ae 

-ac 

— 

— 

Preterite 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-an 

-an 

Continuative 

-al 

? 

-ad 

— 

— 

— 

Continuative 

— 

— 

— 

-xo 

-xo 

-xo 

Fut.,  Partie. 

-in 

-in 

-in 

-in 

-in 

-in 

Eeflexive 

! 

? 

-wic 

-wic 

-wie 

-wic 

Agent 

-ite 

-ite 

-ite 

-ite 

-ite 

-ite 

My 

mik 

gen 

nim 

nim 

nim 

nim 

Thy 

min 

men 

min 

min 

min 

min 

His 

? 

1 

an 

imin 

amin 

amin 

This 
This 

}- 

xi 

xe 
xi 

|ke 

hi 

ki 

hihi 
ki 

That 

xuntu 

ko 

ka 

gai 

ka? 

ka 

That 

ta 

ta 

ta 

ta 

ta 

ta 

Where 

hel 

heli-u 

hide-u 

hile-u 

hile-u 

hiye-uk 

No 

a°han 

k  'ami 

k'amu 

k'amu 

ohom 

ohom 
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THE  VARIOUS  DIALECTS. 

PALEUYAMI. 

Phonetically,  Paleuyami  is  much  specialized.  Its  vowels  par- 
ticularly have  been  affected,  and  with  an  apparent  perversity 
that  has  an  aspect  of  unconscious  deliberateness.  Words  con- 
taining two  similar  vowels  in  other  dialects,  often  have  one  al- 
tered in  Paleuyami  so  as  to  contrast  with  the  other :  ilik  becomes 
elik.  On  the  other  hand  in  a  smaller  number  of  words  diverse 
vowels  are  assimilated  in  Paleuyami,  usually  to  i :  tc  'olipi  be- 
comes tc  'ilipi.  Metathesis  of  vowels  is  frequent :  xecix  becomes 
xisex.  Finally  there  are  simple  changes  of  single  vowels.  The 
most  frequent  of  these  changes  is  to  e,  most  often  from  a  or  i. 
The  contrary  changes,  to  a  and  i,  are  few;  o,  or  i  following  o, 
sometimes  becomes  a,  and  e  followed  by  a  becomes  i.  Between  o 
and  u,  change  to  the  former  is  more  frequent,  just  as  e  is  favored 
over  i.    U  followed  by  i  becomes  o  followed  by  o. 


Similar  vowels  differentiated  in  Paleuyami : 

yet-sili 

yit-sinil 

t-enik 

t-inik,  t-uTxiik 

pietc 

piic,  pootc 

elik 

ilik 

xelul 

silil 

tihet- 

tihit- 

t-epid 

t-ipdi,  tcipit 

piel 

pi'l 

tcicuc 

tcecec 

t-iel 

t-eel,  t-ood 

honhen 

hoiihon,  honhon 

Different  vowels  assimilated  in  Paleuyami : 

tc 'ilipi  tc 'olipi 

minits  menit- 

wihicit  wehecit,  wohocit 

wiwitsi  wewutsoi 

opt-o  apt-u 
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Metathesis  of  vowels  in 

Paleuyami : 

menuc 

munac 

t-eiu 

t-ieu 

wetcip 

witcep 

teimicel 

tcimecil 

tilei 

teli 

xisex 

xecix 

eeil 

icel,  -ucad 

k'eli 

k'ilei,  k'iidai 

isen 

esin,  osiin 

heliu 

hileu 

etis 

hit'ee,  hwt'ac,  hit'io 

wexi 

wtixe,  wixe 

dibek 

tepik,  topuk 

Paleuyami  changes  to  e 

sextel 

sitxil 

keiu 

kaiu 

wiwel 

wowul 

wa'en 

wa'n,  wan 

k  'eneu 

k'aniu,  k'iinu 

det-i 

dot-i 

wetek 

watak 

efit-eu 

ant-u,  afit-u 

ceca 

caca 

cema 

cama 

gepcil 

gapcai 

keyu 

kuyu,  kuyo 

mefial 

manal 

xowet- 

xowot- 

djamee 

d-amoc 

hetpeni 

hatpani,  hotoponoi 

Paleuyami  changes  to  o : 

tok 

tuk 

got 

gut,  gut'uc 

xo 

ka 

tsoyotis 

tcayatac,  tcoitoc 

xocom 

xucim,  xucum 

opoc 

upic,  upuc 

ocot 

ucit,  ucut,  ocit 
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Paleuyami  changes  to 

i : 

hiba 

hepa,  hopa 

hig'a 

hexa 

gixa 

gexa,  k'oxa 

yit 

yet 

k'ami 

k'amu 

Paleuyami  changes 

to 

u: 

nut 

not,  notu 

mut-ka 

mod-ak 

humfiol 

humnul 

Paleuyami  changes 

i  to 

a: 

lopat- 

lopit- 

lomat 

lomit 

comat 

comot 

xotai 

xotoi 

gats-wei 

got- 

Grammatical  Forms. 

Pronouns : 

S  1 

na,  na'en,  poss.  gen. 

S  2 

ma, 

ma 'en,  poss.  men 

D  1 

mak 

P  1 

mai 

Demonstrative  forms: 

xi,  xiu,  xeu,  xien ;  ko,  xota,  go-awe;  ta,  ta-in  (or  ta-en,  his). 

han-ta,  what? 

wat-entex,  who? 
Verbal  forms: 

hiem  toyon-si,  it  is  (already)  night. 

na-an  ti  ma,  will  you  eat? 

tsaa  na  na-an,  I  will  eat. 

hel  ma  tawaca,  are  you  thirsty  ? 

ama  na  tawaca,  I  am  not  thirsty. 

heliu  ma  tanawi,  where  are  you  going? 

k'eneu-ji,  xai-si. 

lolh-in. 

wod-oyits,  hatam-its,  dancer,  singer. 

ui-ui-wil-eits,  road-runner. 

ho',  wiwel,  tiutiu,  sit,  stand,  walk! 

Am.  Arch.  Eth.  2,  23. 


S  1 

na 

S  2 

ma 

D  1  ex. 

nak 

D  1  in. 

mak 

P  1  ex. 

P  1  in. 

mayi 

P  2 

man 

P  3 

aman 
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Miscellaneous : 

kumui-tcin,  all ;  waxe-tcin,  many, 
notci-gen,  my  friend, 
tok-men,  your  ear. 
citcil-hal,  deer. 

BUENA  VISTA   GROUP:   TULAMNI  AND  KHOMETWOLI. 

Pronouns : 

nan  mik 

mam  min 


nimak 


Aman,  they,  is  a  Valley  form.    Yaudanchi  lacks  it. 

Demonstratives : 

xi,  this,  plural  xi-san ;  xi-ts,  here,  xi-ten,  there. 

xuntu,  that,  plural  xunto-s-an ;  xuntu,  xonto,  and  xata  were 
also  given  as  equivalents  of  Yauelmani  ke-in,  this  one's,  his. 

ta,  that. 

han-wil,  what  ? 

Forms  of  nouns : 

sas,  sas-al,  eye,  probably  eyes,  in  other  dialects  caca. 

suk  '-al,  ' '  ear, ' '  probably  ears ;  in  other  dialects  tuk. 

This  -al  is  evidently  the  occasional  Yauelmani  plural-collec- 
tive suffix  of  inanimate  nouns  -hal. 

Cases:  locative,  hulas-iu,  tsidjests-iu,  tcapan-au;  possessive, 
got-eya-n. 

Verbal  forms: 

lui',  eat!  (imperative). 

luy-on,  biy-en. 

luy-os,  tawatc-ac. 

haa-1,  tana-al,  tawatc-al,  xahayaw-al,  oho'-l,  gune-al. 

ma'lac-itc,  hiwet-atc. 
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WUKCHAMNI. 

Except  for  some  lexical  differences,  this  dialect  is  practically 
identical  with  Yaudanchi. 

Pronouns :  na ;  nim,  min,  an. 

Demonstratives:  xi;  ka;  ta-n;  han. 

Adjectives :  puunun,  pudjidj,  little. 

Nouns:  t-i,  t-eu. 

Verbs :  wokiy-ad,  tan-aad,  taut-a-d ;  daid-ji ;  duy-on  ;  hai-wuc, 
hoyo-woc ;  cafi-can-wid-eitc,  kux-wud-eitc. 

The  locative  mam-au,  at  you,  is  used  in  the  phrase  xi-mamau, 
this,  or  here,  near  you.  A  form  xi-ne-u,  here,  differs  from  Yau- 
danchi xe-u,  but  has  northern  analogues. 

CHUKAIMINA  AND   MICHAHAI. 

Pronouns :    na,  nim ;  ma,  mam,  min ;  imin ;  mak. 

Demonstratives : 

ke,  this,  locative  keu,  keua,  possessive  kin. 
kai,  gai,  that,  locative  kau,  gau,  possessive  kan. 
ta,  that, 
han,  what? 

Nouns : 

nihin-au,  dul-au. 
Numerals : 

yetc-am,  eleven,  potcd-om,  twelve,  etc.,  as  in  Yaudanchi. 
Verbs : 

tah-an,  nah-an,  xo-on. 

tawat-a,  dead. 

yuwanwaca,  marry. 

hayu-ac,  waxal-ac,  tawat-ac. 

laha-itc,  moccasins. 


rmric  . 

AITICHA. 

S  1 

na 

nan 

nim 

S  2 

ma 

min 

S  3 

imin 
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Demonstratives : 

ke,  this,  objective  ki-n. 
gai,  that,  possessive  ka-n. 
ta,  that, 
han,  what  1 

Verbs : 

hoitcuc,  tawat-a-c. 
ukun  kin,  drink  this ! 

CHOINIMNI. 

Pronouns : 

nim-a,  my  [sic]  ;  min-a,  thy  [sic]  ;  imin,  his. 

Demonstratives : 

ke,  this,  ke-u,  here, 
gai,  that,  ganiu,  there. 
ta,  that,  tau,  there, 
han,  what? 

Numerals : 

The  suffix  -am  is  used  for  eleven  to  nineteen  as  in  Yaudanchi. 

Verbs : 

wan-ae,  elk-ae,  xahi-ac,  ika-ac,  taut-a-c,  wowol-ae,  k'anuw-ae, 
waxal-ic. 

xoot-xo,  dau'hali-xo. 


GASHOWU. 

Pronouns : 

S  1 

na 

nan 

nim 

S  2 

ma 

mam 

S  3 

amin 

D  1  ex. 

nimgin 

D  1  in. 

mak 

P  1  in. 

mai 

main 

P  2 

man 

P  3 

aman 

Cf :  wixi  aman  dumna,  many  the  (lit.,  they)  Dumna. 
The  form  for  his,  amin,  is  that  of  the  Valley  and  Northern 
dialects ;  the  Kings  River  dialects  have  imin. 
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Demonstratives : 

ke,  this,  obj.  kin,  poss.  kein,  loc.  ke  (for  keu?). 
gai,  that,  loc.  gani,  ganiu. 
ta,  that, 
han,  what? 

Numerals : 

yeteam,  eleven ;  potcdom,  cophiom,  hatcpam,  yit-team,  tcol- 
pom,  nomteom,  muntcom,  nonpom,  twelve  to  nineteen. 

Verbs : 

tah-an. 

wan-aac,  wan-ci ;  ika-ac,  eka-ci ;  hatam-ic,  xahi-ac,  hoitc-ic, 
tauta-e,  xoo-oc,  k'anuw-ac,  heut-ic,  waxal-ic,  ukn-ae,  nah'-ac, 
pan-ae,  lok'6n-oc  (luk'in). 

daw  'hali-xo. 

haya-wic-ac,  teaplu-wic. 

kam-ini,  tcic-Ini. 

xo-mi,  wowul-mu,  banana-mi. 

KECHAYI. 

Of  the  few  pronominal  forms  obtained,  the  one  of  most  in- 
terest is  amungun,  their. 

Demonstratives  found  were  hi,  plural  hi-e-in,  locative  he-u, 
and  gi,  locative  g-eu. 

The  imperative  shows  the  ending  -ka  or  -ga. 


Pronouns : 

i»L 

)±V±£U\, 

S  1 

na 

nan 

nim 

S  2 

ma 

mam 

min 

S  3 

amin 

D  1  in. 

mak 

P  1  in. 

mai 

P  2 

man 

Demonstratives : 
hi,  this;  heu, 

here. 

ki,  gi,  this ;  g< 

ra,  here. 

kini,  this  (?) 

;  kineu,  geneu, 

here  (?). 

han,  what? 
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Nouns: 

ton,  digger-pine,  plural  tun-aa;  ut'u,  tree,  ut'6-a,  timber. 
These  plurals  of  inanimate  nouns  are  unexampled  in  all  other 
dialects  that  are  grammatically  known.  Ndnei,  plural  of  n6no, 
man,  occurs  in  other  dialects  also. 

cutcon-au,  (in  the)  brush. 

aked-atc,  child ;  poyod-atc,  old  man. 

Adjectives: 

got-etc,  small,  apparently  from  got-i,  large. 

Numerals : 

yetcam,  eleven,  potcdom,  twelve;  copiom,  hatc'pam,  yit'tcam, 
tcolpom,  nom'tcom,  mun'tcam,  non'pom,  thirteen  to  nineteen. 

Verbs : 

lihim-ga,  run,  holoc-ga,  sit,  wowul-ga,  stand,  ugun-ga,  drink, 
wan-ga,  give,  yet-ka,  speak — all  imperative. 

ogon-an,  drink,  wiy-an,  say,  tac-an  (taic),  see. 

tanyuc-a-xon. 

tcapli-wic,  moccasin ;  dat-la-wac,  stepping-ceremony. 

hacaw-ana,  dead. 

ma  ti-ma  wihi,  did  you  say  it  ? 

TOLTICHI. 

A  divergent  northern  dialect,  which  has  become  extinct,  was 
the  Toltichi,  spoken  by  the  Yokuts  tribe  living  farthest  up  the 
San  Joaquin  river.  The  last  person  actually  using  this  dialect, 
a  woman,  is  said  by  the  Yokuts  informants  to  have  died  thirty 
years  ago.  She  was  related  to  the  old  woman  from  whom  the 
Dumna  material  used  in  the  present  paper  was  obtained,  and 
from  this  Dumna  informant  a  brief  vocabulary  of  the  Toltichi 
dialect  was  secured.  This  vocabulary,  however,  raises  some 
doubts,  and  for  this  reason  the  dialect  has  not  been  included  in 
the  general  consideration  of  the  others.  The  fifty  or  sixty  Tol- 
tichi words  obtained  show  forms  that  go  back  quite  clearly  to 
stems  characteristic  of  the  northern  Yokuts  group.  There  are 
however  two  marked  peculiarities,  one  phonetic,  the  other  lexical. 
First,  there  are  uniform  consonant  changes :  s,  c,  and  h  to  x,  and 
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n,  1,  y,  tc  and  sometimes  t  to  w.  Second,  the  numerals  are  pecu- 
liar in  not  being  Yokuts  at  all,  nor  Miwok  or  Shoshonean  nor 
apparently  of  any  other  known  linguistic  family.  These  diver- 
gent numerals  render  the  Toltichi  dialect  very  puzzling.  It  is 
beyond  doubt  that  the  set  of  numerals  obtained  existed  some- 
where in  this  region,  for  a  second  informant  among  the  northern 
Yokuts  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  series  to  state  that 
it  was  correct.  On  general  grounds,  however,  it  seems  highly 
improbable  that  a  dialect  differing  from  the  other  northern  Yo- 
kuts dialects  principally  only  in  regular  phonetic  mutations 
should  possess  a  numeral  system  radically  peculiar  to  itself.  It 
is  possible  that  this  numeral  system  belonged  to  a  distinct  lin- 
guistic family  on  the  upper  San  Joaquin,  almost  extinct  at  the 
coming  of  the  whites,  and  that  these  people,  through  intercourse 
with  the  neighboring  Yokuts,  were  familiar  also  with  Yokuts, 
which,  on  account  of  the  phonetic  characteristics  of  their  own 
language,  they  barbarously  distorted;  but  there  is  no  direct  evi- 
dence whatever  to  support  such  a  conjecture.  A  further  compli- 
cation is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  phonetic  mutations  charac- 
terizing the  bulk  of  the  Toltichi  material  obtained  are  so  extreme 
and  consistent  that  they  differ  totally  in  nature  from  all  known 
phonetic  equivalences  and  changes  of  Yokuts  dialects  and  dia- 
lectic groups.  The  informant  evidently  held  a  strong  impression 
of  the  phonetic  peculiarity  of  the  language,  particularly  its 
roughness,  for  she  pronounced  its  k's  as  far  back  in  the  throat 
as  possible  and  emphasized  as  strongly  as  possible  both  the  gut- 
tural and  the  spirant  character  of  the  x  with  which  she  replaced 
the  s  of  her  own  dialect.  As  she  spoke  this  it  still  bore  some 
audible  resemblance  to  s,  and  was  formed  with  the  lower  lip 
drawn  into  the  mouth.  It  seems  very  unlikely  that  any  language 
was  actually  thus  spoken.  It  must  therefore  be  concluded  that 
the  phonetic  peculiarities  of  this  dialect  have  been  exaggerated 
in  the  record  obtained.  Once  this  exaggeration  is  accepted,  it 
becomes  doubtful  to  what  extent  it  was  carried.  It  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  dialect  differed  from  the  neighboring  Yokuts  dia- 
lects in  the  directions  indicated  by  the  material  obtained ;  but 
whether  only  slightly,  or  to  the  degree  shown  by  this  vocabulary, 
must  be  doubtful. 
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If,  accordingly,  the  Toltichi  were  Yokuts,1  and  not  people  of 
another  linguistic  family  whose  distortion  of  Yokuts  has  been 
imitated  in  the  scant  material  secured,  they  must  be  regarded  as 
a  specialized  offshoot  of  the  northern  group.  If  their  language 
is  at  all  fairly  represented  by  the  vocabulary,  it  possessed  suffi- 
cient distinctness  to  entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate  branch, 
and  the  number  of  Yokuts  dialectic  groups  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased from  six  to  seven.  After  all  considerations,  however,  the 
internal  nature  of  the  information  secured  raises  so  many  doubts, 
that  it  has  seemed  best  to  regard  the  available  material  as  only 
tentative,  and  to  refrain  from  definitely  regarding  the  Toltichi 
as  forming  a  distinct  Yokuts  dialectic  group. 

The  material  obtained  is  here  given,  together  with  the  Dumna 
equivalents.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  presence  of  the  imperative 
suffix  -ka,  and  of  the  form  amin  for  the  possessive  pronoun  of 
the  third  person,  if  correct,  place  Toltichi  close  to  the  other  north- 
ern Yokuts  dialects. 


English 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


10 

person 

men 

woman 

child 

ear 

eye 

nose 

mouth 

hand 

foot 

back 


Toltichi 


Dumna 


nas 

yet 

bis 

punoi 

nayo 

soopin 

amin 

hatepanai 

hie 

yitecinil 

otol 

tc  'olipi 

makatc 

nomtc  'in 

tc  'eitemak 

mon  'oe 

wa'dite 

nonip 

wadi'tc 

ts  'ieu 

wokotc 

yokotc 

wo  'wei 

nonei 

mok'ewa 

mok'ela 

k  'ow-itc 

ak'd-atc 

xuku 

tuk 

xaxa 

sasa 

winik' 

t.inik 

xama 

eama 

p  'onox 

b'onoc 

ta'wau' 

dad-ats 

katauw" 

gadai,  cotox 

1  It  may  be  said  that  several  northern  Yokuts  informants  were  unani- 
mous in  declaring  the  Toltichi  to  have  been  a  Yokuts  tribe,  and  the  one 
farthest  up  the  San  Joaquin  river. 
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English 

Toltichi 

Dumna 

house 

came,  xami 

samic 

acorn 

klimin 

k  'inim 

berries  sp. 

waxato 

taxati 

sun 

xapiu  (hot) 

xapil,  op 

fire 

ocit,  oxit 

ocit 

water 

iwix 

ilik 

creek 

wak !  ai 

wakai 

earth 

xowai 

xotsoi 

world 

ho'gli 

holki' 

dog 

kexa 

tcexa 

grizzly  bear 

wox'o 

nohoo 

coyote 

x'aiu 

kaiu 

deer 

xow 

xoi 

elk 

xoxgoi 

soxgoi 

eagle 

wo  'ucul 

wi'usul 

buzzard 

x'ots 

hots 

rattlesnake 

watdt. 

natdt- 

.small  fish 

wopit- 

lopits 

salmon 

gawaxit 

gayaxit 

eat 

xat-ga 

xat-ga 

drink 

ugun-ga 

ugun-ga 

sleep 

woxi-ka 

woi-ka 

talk 

wat-ka 

yet-ka 

run 

wuxim-ka 

lihim-ga 

stand 

xwoxwul-ka 

wowul-ga 

sit 

howox-ka 

holoc-ga 

greeting 

xawaxan 

hawaan 

where  ? 

xiw'eu 

hileu 

where  are  you 

xiw'eu  ma 

hileu  ma  tane 

going? 

tan'i(n) 

his 

amuin 
CHUKCHANSI. 

amin 

Pronouns : 

SI                   na 

nim 

nan-au 

S  2                  ma 

min 

S  3 

amin 

amam-au 

P  1  in.           mai 

P  3 

amungun 

The  locatives  nan-au,  by  me,  and  amam-au,  at  him,  were 
translated  "here"  and  "there."  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
hypothetical  objective  of  the  third  person  singular,  amain,  to 
which  amam-au  points,  has  any  actual  existence.     Yauelmani 
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amam-in-wa,  them,  has  the  same  hypothetical  base,  and  this  base 
does  not  occur  in  Yauelmani. 

Demonstratives : 
hi,  locative  he-u. 
[ki,  not  obtained] ,  locative  ki-n-eu. 

Nouns : 

op-in,  sun's. 

nasi-n,  rattlesnake's. 

hoyim-h-an,  of  the  Hoyima. 

tcaucil-h-an,  of  the  Chauchila. 

The  locative  in  -u,  -au,  -iu  is  frequent. 

Verbs : 

-ka,  imperative :  winis-ka,  hulos-ka,  xat-ka,  woi-ka,  gun-ka, 
taic-ka,  adj-idj-ka;  heu-ne-k,  pana-k. 

-xon,  continuative :  yuncun-xon,  quakes,  honhon-xon,  breathes, 
paix-im-xon,  menstruates  (honhon,  heart,  payax,  blood). 

-an,  past :  tac-an,  panai-an. 

-it,  passive:  tuy-han-it,  be  shot. 

-wic,  reflexive:  dani-wis-an,  dui-wac,  puxpux-wac. 

-in,  intransitive :  heu-n-en,  thus,  heu-ne-k,  do  thus ! 


CHAUCHILA. 

Pronouns : 

S  1 

na 

nan 

nim 

S  2 

ma 

mam 

min 

D  1 

in. 

mag 

P  1 

in. 

mai 

mail 

Demonstratives : 

he,  this,  poss.  he-n-in,  loc.  he-u. 
ke,  that,  loc.  k-eu. 
wat,  who,  some  one. 
hileu,  where  ? 

Nouns : 

nopop-in  father's. 
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Verbs : 

-ka,  imperative. 

-in,  future-present. 

-am  ( ?) 

-xo,  -e-xo,  continuative. 

-wie,  reflexive. 

The  vowels  of  the  three  suffixes  -ka,  -in,  -am  are  assimilated 
to  the  vowels  of  the  stem.  This  is  exceptional  in  Yokuts.  Usually 
it  is  the  stem-vowels  that  are  affected  by  the  suffix.  When  the 
suffix  vowel  is  altered,  in  other  Yokuts  dialects,  it  is  as  frequently 
to  contrast  with  the  stem-vowels  as  to  agree  with  them.  The  as- 
similation of  the  vowel  of  the  imperative  -ka  is  especially  note- 
worthy, as  in  Yauelmani  and  other  dialects  this  ending  appears 
to  be  an  enclitic  rather  than  a  true  suffix,  and  fails  to  affect  the 
vowels  af  the  stem  as  a-suffixes  do. 

-ka :  lui-ku,  ukun-ku,  tui-ku,  gun-ku,  lihim-i-ki,  cilit-ki. 

-in :  ac-ac-an,  woy-on,  hiwet-en,  ciel-en,  tay-en. 

-am :  dauc-am,  thirsty ;  wok-om,  kill. 

-xo:  etil-xo,  tay-e-xo. 

-wic  :  wok-woc,  hoyo-wuc,  lon-i-wic. 

HOYIMA. 

A  few  phrases  of  this  dialect  were  given  by  Chauchila  and 
Chukchansi  informants.    They  appear  not  to  be  strictly  accurate. 

helo  naxon  dut,  Chauchila  hileu  nexo  ux  (?),  what  do  you 
say  (?) 

haulen  dut,  Chauchila  hileu  nen  ux  ( ?),  Chukchansi  ha  weta, 
what  do  you  say? 

etel-am  na,  Chauchila  etil-xo  na,  I  am  hungry. 

haul  ma  dut,  Chukchansi  haual  ma  du,  when  was  that? 

wiy-en,  Chukchansi  heu-n-en,  thus. 

WAKICHI. 

A  few  Wakichi  phrases  were  obtained  from  the  Dumna  in- 
formant. The  differences  that  these  show  from  the  equivalent 
Dumna  phrases  have  probably  been  exaggerated. 
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wi-hin,  say. 

wiy-aahin,  said;  Dumna,  wiy-an. 

ut-upa  ma  wi-hin,  Dumna  ma  ti-ma  wi-hi,  did  you  say  it  1 

hau  hin  duta,  Dumna  hawa  an  dita,  what  is  the  matter? 

Wakiehi,  Pitkat-i,  and  Hoyima  were  said  to  use  buuc,  not 
tcexa,  for  dog.  This  would  include  them  with  Chauehila,  Chu- 
lamni,  and  probably  Heuehi  in  the  valley  half  of  the  Northern 
group,  as  contrasting  with  Chuckchansi,  Dalinchi,  Kechayi,  and 
Dumna  of  the  foot-hill  half  of  the  same  group. 


na 

mm 

ma 

min 

amin 

numogin 

mak 

mai 

man 

Pronouns:  wechikhit. 

S  1 
S  2 
S  3 

D  1  ex. 
D  1  in. 
P  1  in. 
P  2 

Demonstratives : 

hehi,  this,  hetam,  here ;  ga,  that,  gau,  there ;  wat-oku,  han-uku, 
hiye-uku  or  hiye-uk,  who  ?  what  ?  where  1 

Nouns : 

p'an-in,  world's. 

Verbs : 

holuc-k,  sit !  wan-ka,  give ! 

taut-a-xo,  kill ;  tcowu-xo,  work. 

tan,  go. 

-in  suffix :  xat-en,  lihim-en,  hatm-en,  wipil-en,  texal-en,  sil-en, 
ugn-on,  woy-on,  wow'l-on. 

-wic  reflexive :  tanyu-wis,  hoyo-woc,  dat-la-wac. 


NUTUNUTU. 

Pronouns:  na,  ma,  mak,  nim,  min,  amin. 
Demonstratives :  hehe-n,  apparently  possessive ;  heham,  here ; 
gau,  there. 

Verbs :  xat-k,  ugun-k,  cil-k ;  wooi-an,  huits-in,  tsow-on. 
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na 

nan 

mm 

ma 
mak 

mam 

min 

amin 

makin 

mai 


TACHI. 

S  1 
S  2 
S  3 

D  1  in. 
P  1  in. 

Demonstratives : 

hihi,  hehi,  this  (near). 

ki,  this,  poss.  ke-in,  loc.  ke-u. 

ka,  ga,  that. 

wat-uk,  who? 

han-uk,  what? 

haucun-uk,  how  many? 

hiye-uk,  hiye-k,  where? 
Numerals : 

11  yetc-am 

12  batsd-om 

13  copi-om 

14  hotep-om 

15  yitc-am 
Nouns  : 

tatei,  pi.  tatcetcayi. 
t-uxoxi,  pi.  t-uxoxayi. 
teunut,  pi.  tcunotati. 
(wimiltei),  pi.  wimelatci. 
(weteixit),  pi.  witcexatci. 
(wowol),  pi.  wowowoli. 
(nutunutu),  pi.  nutant-ic-a. 
witep,  child,  pi.  witip-atc,  witip-hat. 
Possessive :  -in. 
Locative :  -u. 
Instrumental :  -ni. 
Verbs : 

Imperative :  -k,  -g. 
Continuative :  -xo,  -e-xo. 
Preterite :  -ahin. 
Future-present:  -in. 


16  tcolp-om 

17  nomtc-om 

18  munc-am 

19  coponhot-min 
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Agent:  -itc. 

(Future  passive)  :  -nitc,  -nit' 

Reflexive :  -wic. 

Causative :  -la. 

Future  particle:  min. 

Negative  particle :  ohom,  6m. 

Tachi  phrases : 
ke-in  puuc 
puuc-un  dadat- 
min  mai  oy-in  awo 

hilata  6m  na  min  hot'-e-xo  hoyowoc 

hiek  ma  xo  hhtei 

ke-u  na  xo  toxil 

6m  na  mam  cil-ahin  hiami 

hiek  ma  ta 

ke-u  na  tan  nim  tce-u 

hlk  min  tci 

ke-u  na  x6-n  nibet--in  nim  tce-u 

6m  nim  t-a  witip-hat  neec 

c.oyol-in  pil 

yokotc 

yoktco-lis 

noteo-in,  mokela-n 

xocima-n 

tec-itc 

xohot-ite 

yet-au 

dat-la-wac 

munoi 
munuy-uwuc 


his  dog. 

dog's  foot. 

shall  we  move  across,  we  shall  move  to 
the  other  side. 

(?)  not  I  your  know  name. 

where  you  live  now? 

there  (this-at)  I  live  west. 

not  I  you  saw  long. 

where  you  go? 

there  I  go  my  house-at. 

where  your  house? 

there  I  live  older-brother's  my 
house-at. 

not  my  (?)  children  younger- 
brother's. 

antelope 's  road,  milky  way. 

person. 

somebody. 

man's,  woman's. 

of  the  northerners. 

a  kind  of  medicine  man  (maker). 

ceremonial  clown. 

all   (one-at). 

rattlesnake  ceremony   (making-step, 
=  dai-da-fiitc). 

jimson-weed  (tanai). 

jimson-weed-drinking  ceremony 
(tany-uwis). 


CHUNUT. 

Pronouns :  na,  I,  ma,  thou,  mak,  we  two. 

Demonstratives :  hetam,  here,  apparently  from  stem  hi ;  ki, 
this,  ke-u,  there ;  ga,  that ;  wat-uk,  who ;  han-uk,  what,  hiye-uk, 
where. 

Nouns:  toino-in  op,  night's  luminary,  moon. 

Verbs :  The  imperative  ending  was  usually  heard  as  -ga.  The 
continuative  -xo  appears  in  oho-xo  na  I  like;  -an  in  tah-an;  -wic 
in  hoyo-woc ;  -itc  in  tsalai-wiy-eits. 
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wo  'lasi. 

Pronouns  found  are  na,  ma,  mak,  nim,  min,  amin. 
The  demonstrative  ta  appears  as  ta-n,  him,  ta-in,  his. 
Who  ?  is  wat-uk ;  where  ?  hiye-uk  or  hiyoku. 
The  imperative  usually  ends  in  -k,  sometimes  in  ka  or  ke. 

CHOINOK. 

Demonstratives : 

ki,  this;  ka,  that;  hiy-uk,  where? 

Verbs : 

xat-ka,  ukun-ka,  woi-ka,  tui-ka. 
taut-a-k,  tcowo-k. 
got-on,  strike, 
gon-in-hin,  fall, 
san-san-wi-eitc,  tree-squirrel. 


TEXTS  IN  VARIOUS  DIALECTS. 

The  following  short  texts  have  three  sources.    Numbers  1  to 

27  are  all  transcriptions  of  phonographic  records  of  songs  ob- 
tained from  Peter  Christman,  the  principal  Yaudanchi  infor- 
mant employed.  Many  of  the  songs  were  said  by  him  to  be  in 
Yauelmani,  Tachi,  and  other  dialects.  How  far  they  may  be 
mixed  with  Yaudanchi  forms,  or  translated  into  the  latter,  is  in 
many  cases  not  certain ;  so  that  they  can  be  used  as  material  for 
a  comparative  study  of  dialects  only  with  reservations.    Numbers 

28  to  35  were  obtained  from  an  old  man  called  Chalola,  by  birth 
half  Wowol,  but  speaking  the  Yauelmani  dialect.  The  first  five 
of  these,  numbers  28  to  32,  are  songs  from  a  myth,  and  were 
recorded  without  the  aid  of  a  phonograph;  the  last  three,  num- 
bers 33  to  35,  are  prayers  or  ceremonial  speeches.  All  the  mate- 
rial from  this  informant  is  good  Yauelmani.  Lastly,  numbers 
36  to  38,  three  short  ceremonial  speeches,  are  Tachi,  obtained 
from  a  Tachi  informant  named  Tom.  The  transcription  and 
translation  of  the  texts  resemble  those  of  the  Yaudanchi  texts. 
Translations  in  parentheses  are  given  on  the  authority  of  the 
informant. 
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1.  Mourning-ceremony  song. 

yewd  yewo 
ahane 

2.  The  same. 

yd  waxale 
ahane 

3.  The  same.    Last  song  of  the  ceremony. 

youyahe 

wiahe 
Ah  is  Yaudanchi  for  crying  in  mourning,  waxil  in  other  dia- 
lects ;  youyahe  is  said  to  be  from  yuy,  to  thrust  or  motion  toward, 
as  during  this  song  the  dancers  motion  toward  the  fire ;  wlahe  is 
said  to  be  from  the  stem  wi,  to  say. 

4.  Ohowish  ceremony  song.    "Wukchamni. 


wita 

said 

t'opiik                yo 

beaver                         and 

nahaatc 

otter 

wita 

said 

tan        wo       ohowitc-u        t'uiju         ma-nan 

him                     ohowish-medicine-man        shot                  you  me 

ama           oh6witc           maya 

then       ohowish-medicine-man        self 

ma-nan            t'uiju 

you  me                       shot 

5.  Rattlesnake 

ceremony  song. 

wita 

told 

tan             golonkil 

him                    king-snake 

t  •  00  d 

to-rattlesnake 

am-nan 

not  me 

pitciu1 

touch 

a- ma 

not  you 

haa          hawad'i 

anything               can-do 

dok'ou 

belly-full 

tcixac 

(lie) 

doxmadhin             t'd'od 

(rock-pile)                   rattlesnake 

am-nan 

not  me 

pitciu 

touch 

wita 

said: 

a- ma            haa 

not  you              anything 

hawad'i 

can-do 

tinelhan             ma            t  ■  0'0'd 

squirrel-hole-many           you               rattlesnake 

'Handle,  catch,  take,  stop. 
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dok'on 

tcixac-ma 

belly-full 

(lie)  you 

am-nan 

pitciu 

not  me 

touch 

ma 

ti-nan            haudihi 

you                 ' 

[what)  me                   can-do? 

yapkanhiii            t  •  bod 

many-trees 

rattlesnake 

tc'ineu 

tcixac 

shade 

(lie) 

a-ma 

haa            hawad'i 

not  you 

anything                 can-do 

am -nan 

pitciu 

not  me 

touch 

am-nan 

pitciu 

not  me 

touch 

tc'odwonhin            t-bb'd 

plains 

rattlesnake 

tc'ododin 

•  ma        caca 

white 

you               eye 

opodnid 

min 

sun-shines-on 

your 

am-nan 

pitciu 

not  me 

touch 

The  language  is  Yaudanchi.  Several  interesting  forms  occur. 
Opodnid  is  perhaps  the  continuative  of  an  intransitive  derivative 
from  the  word  sun :  opodo,  -in,  -ad.  The  collectives  in  -hin  and 
-han  have  not  been  found  otherwise  in  Yaudanchi,  but  recall  the 
inanimate  collective  -hal  of  Yauelmani.  The  informant  once 
said  tiiiel-hal  for  tinel-han.  The  latter  he  translated  "squirrel 
town."  In  addition  to  the  forms  given  in  the  song,  namely, 
yapkan-hin  from  yapkin,  and  doxmad-hin  and  tc 'odwon-hin,  he 
also  used  the  word  bokdo-hin,  ' '  where  many  springs. ' '  As  spring 
is  bokid,  the  ending  -hin  is  in  this  word  added  to  the  locative 
suffix.  None  of  the  nouns  in  question  are  capable  of  taking  an 
ordinary  plural.  The  forms  -hin  and  -han  have  some  appearance 
of  being  possessives. 
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6.  Dancing  song,  said  to  be  in  archaic  Chunut  dialect. 


wehe 

wehe 

na 

i 


yoho 

yoho 

kiitcau 


hoyoji 

named 


p'ana 

earth 


kalagawiw 

(invisible) 

widata 


not' 

east 


walan-iho 

yesterday 

7.  An  old  dancing  song  of  the  Tachi  Indians. 


hanuk-u 

who 

yeha 

yeha 

xoindt-i 

south 

yeha 

yeha 

pinet'iux 

ask 


tcipin-ewe 

brave? 


may-a 

we 


tan-iyo 

go 


na 

i 


tcay-e 

down-feather 


Tcipin,  Yaudanchi  t-ipni,  is  wonderful,  supernatural. 
8.  Said  to  be  a  Tachi  song. 


xami 

xami 

wuala        ke        na 

(come ! ) 

(come!) 

stand            (this)            I 

nan 

ki 

ma          panahin           tcipni 

me 

(this) 

you                    (arrive)          supernatural-power 

nayu 

nayu 

d  to  be 

a  Tachi 

song. 

wehe 

yoho 

wehe 

yoho 

nan- a 

ge 

ma        ha        wiihin 

me 

you                           (do  not  mind) 

ekak 

tcan-a 

witcepa 

see 

(that-distant)             child 

A  very  barbarous  Tachi.     Ekak  is  the  Yaudanchi  stem  oka, 
not  found  in  the  Valley  dialects,  with  the  imperative  ending  -ka 
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or  -k  found  only  in  the  Valley  dialects.  Child  in  Tachi  is  not 
witcep  but  witep.  Tcan-a  seems  to  be  similarly  formed,  by  sub- 
stitution of  tc  for  t,  from  tan,  Yaudanchi  tan,  objective  of  ta, 
that. 

10.  A  medicine  man's  song  for  dancing.     He  dreamed  that 
his  father  said  to  him : 

lanaka        nan-a 

listen  tome 

mayemai 

(name  of  the  composer  of  the  song) 

notu         na        keu 

east  I  there 

teicin-e  wehe 

shall-emerge  wehe 

we  mukulau 

we  (turning) 

hi  sonolo  wehe 

hi      hand-feather-ornament      wehe 

11.  Prom  the  informant's  grandfather. 

yo-nono  pana 

again  (pursues) 

piwaca        nan        yo-nona         pana 

grizzly-bear  me  again  (pursues) 

For  piwaca  compare  the  Tachi  form  biwacii  and  Tulamni 
blawas.    For  pana  compare  song  8. 

12.  Dreamed  by  a  man  the  night  after  he  had  seen  a  water 
monster. 

dupit- 

fish? 

ta  watcam  ahadad 

that    feather-hand-ornament      is-panting 

13.  Grizzly-bear-doctor's  song,  learned  from  the  bears  by  the 
informant's  father-in-law. 

meedjin         xolonon 

(noise  of  scratching) 

tcuyuak     ma     ha     tala     taaji 

(even  if  you  enter) 

yakiuhaaliu 

at  the  rocks 

ta-na-mam        otokotooji 

that  I  you  (raise) 


watin 

xe 

t'ui 

whose 

this 

she 

wi 

xi 

min 

well, 

this 

your 
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Yakiuhaaliu  is  the  locative  of  the  collective  -hal,  which  has  so 
far  been  found  only  in  Yauelmani,  suffixed  to  the  Yaudanchi 
stem  yakau,  rock,  for  which  Yauelmani  uses  silil.  The  1  in  this 
and  other  words  points  to  a  Valley  dialect. 

14.  Eagle  song,  for  dancing.  Dreamed  by  the  informant's 
grandfather.    Clearly  a  Valley  dialect. 

yileyale 

earthquake 


silika 

see 

walaliu 

at-open-plaee 


teicau 

emergence-at 

tcoxil-a 


mm 

my 


may  u 


15.  Dancing  song.     The  informant's  grandmother  dreamed 
that  she  learned  it  from  a  coyote. 


mam 

wiliteyau 

muyukun 

yon 

(in-front-of) 

whirl 

yeha 

yeha 

uyayet 

ke 

tcekeya 

(mourn-for) 

that 

string 

mayin  p  aamn 

our  world's 

Said  to  be  Yauelmani ;  and  in  fact  tcikei,  string,  and  ke,  that, 
are  Yauelmani  but  not  Yaudanchi  forms.    Cf .  1  in  wiliteyau. 
16.  Coyote  song.    For  dancing. 


17. 


na 

kaiu 

i 

coyote 

naan 

kam 

we 

coyotes 

ama 

then 

p'an 

earth 

widji        tacki 

told                 those 

ama 

then 

p'an 

earth 

widji 

told 

a-ma- 

not  yov 

nan-hi 

i  me  will 

k'uyak'tad 

scratch 

Coyote  song.    For  dancing. 

kaiiu- 

eoyote 

na         yawud 

I                 (do-thus) 

ama 

then 

na 

i 

t-ipinit        lolenac 

from-above            (twirled) 

kaiiu- 

na        yaud 

eoyote-I 


(do-thus) 
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18.  Coyote  song.    For  dancing. 

kaiiu         wita 

coyote  said 

hanham-na        kaiiu-na 

what-am  I?  coyote  I 

wi         idkau-un         na 

well,  water-in  I 

hanham-na 

what-am  I? 

kaiiu-na 

coyote  I 

This  song  is  said  to  be  from  the  Kings  River  or  Northern 
Yokuts. 

19.  Coyote  song.    For  dancing.    The  deer  says : 

xeu        nan         t'ui        cik'au-nim 

here  me  shoot  side-in  my 

kaiyuwin         mam         ta         t'uyoc 

coyote's  you  that  arrow 

20.  Dancing  song ;  about  the  deer. 

wat-a         nan 

who  me 

t'uyon 

shoots? 

t-ipinit 

from-above 

t '  uyon 

shoots? 

yeitcai 

once 

t'uyon 

shoots? 

wehen 

wehen 

21.  Dancing  song  about  the  deer. 

xuyiu         naan 

return  we 

notu         naan         xuyiu 

east  we  return 

tahitcipau 

to-Tehachapi 

p'aanin 

land's 
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22.  Mountain-sheep  song. 

hiyeu-na        ukunumu 
or:   hideu-na         ukun 

where  I  drink-will 

wa         na         domto         ukun 

far  I  mountain-at       drink-will 

23.  Ground-squirrel  song.  When  the  ground-squirrel,  pohad, 
eats  buckeyes,  it  becomes  crazy. 

ama  watcimji  otcotc  t-ipin 

Then  swung-in-his-hand  magpie  high 

muyukju 

whirled 

watcimin  otcotco 

swinging-in-his-hand  magpie 

Watcani  is  a  feather  ornament  held  in  the  hand,  watcim  is  to 
hold  or  move  it ;  otcotc,  magpie,  appears  to  mean  magpie  feathers. 

24.  Road-runner's  song.    Yauelmani  or  a  Valley  dialect.    The 
Yaudanchi  equivalent  words  as  given  by  the  informant  are  added. 

oyuoyu         nan         he 
oyuy  nan         xe 

road-runner  me  here 

limini  mai 

dawit-sa        mak 

let-run  us-two 

hiam-a         na        tcokonit 
hiam  na         tcokit 

now  I  am-hit 

tcokunau         nim 
tcoxhau  nim 

feather-belt-in  my 

25.  Otter  song.    Yaudanchi. 

nahait-         hahi         dawit         yaudau 

otter  (said):  "run  in-brush!" 

danaad-na         yaudau         dawit 

hear  I:  "in-brush  run!" 

26.  Water's  song.  Dreamed  by  a  female  relative,  of  his 
grandfather's  generation,  of  the  informant.  The  present  version 
is  in  Yaudanchi.     The  original  song  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
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Yokol  dialect.    In  this  the  first  line  ran :  yo  ki-mi-nana  taxenen, 
and  the  last :  tolomit  na  ilekin. 


again 

ti-ma 

do  you 

taxin 

come? 

wa 

far 

ha 

something 

mai 

we 

kitewin 

will-go 

wa 

far 

na 

i 

kitiu 

go 

todomit         na 

do-not-find               I 

idkin 

water's 

27.  Pleiades  song.    Dreamed  by  a  relative  of  the  informant's 
father. 


guyepa 

(spin-around 

haini 

(fly 


nana 

we 

hamana 

what-we?) 


guyepa 

spin-around) 


moxumxai 

(Pleiades) 


Said  to  be  in  Paleuyami  dialect. 


28.  Song  from  a  myth  about  the  prairie-falcon. 


xoiyu          nan 

return               to-me? 

(we?) 

xoiyu        nan 

return               ibid 

ama         nim 

huwut  • 

then                my 

gambling 

t-awe         nan 

beat                 me 

dokoi-nim 

game  my 

29.  Another. 

hiweti 

go 

yo  na 

again  I 

hiweti 

go 

naamtayo 

lanlyo 

hilalekiyo 

t-awat-e 

beat 
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30. 

Another. 

yahl  lulumai 
yahlmai  lulumai 
sawawa  kanama 
tanlyo 

yapiwipiwimai 
tawana  tsiniyo 
hilallkiyo 
t-awat-i  t-awat- 

31. 

Another. 

hila  ma  ta 

you 

hayawiyu 

(ridicule) 

lokoyowani 

(ignorant) 

waatin 

whose 

humuyu  hile 

32. 

Another. 

hoslmi 

cold 

hdsiwimine 

cold 

wanit  wilima 

f rom-f  ar  ( 1 

lana-na-ma 

hear 

hoslmi 

cold 

33.  A  prayer  for  good  fortune.  Yauelmani.  Evidently  a 
fixed  formula.  Spoken  rapidly,  rhythmically,  and  monotonously, 
with  motions  of  the  arms,  alternately  and  together,  to  the  heart 
and  out  again.  Seven  deities  are  addressed.  The  impure  vowels 
found  in  the  names  of  these  deities  do  not  occur  in  Yauelmani. 
The  r  occurring  in  pitswriut  is  not  a  Yokuts  sound  at  all. 


silkawil 

nan 

see-ye 

me 

silka-nan 

to'Mciut 

see       me 

name    (=maker) 

silka-nan         bamaciut 


silka-nan  yoxaxait 

see       me  name        (=erusher?) 

silka-nan  etcepat 

see       me  name 
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silka-nan         pitsteriut 


silka-nan 

tsukit 

see       me 

name 

silka-nan 

ukat 

see        me 

name    (=looker?) 

yei-a         man        amlin         nan 

together 

ye                   help                 me 

nirn        yfet-au         t-ikexo         texal 

my               together                 is-tied                  talk 

maiayiu 

lomto 

with-the-large 

mountain 

maiayiu 

silelkaliu 

with-the-large 

rocks 

maiayiu 

witsetaliu 

with-the-large 

trees  (woods) 

yet • au 

polut-nim 

together 

body  my 

ucuk-nim 

heart      my 

yet-au-ma 

-nan         amalan 

together  ye 

me                      help 

t ■ epani 

supernatural 

yo-ma 

and  you 

daak 

day 

yo-ma 

and  you 

toino 

night 

yet-a-man 

together  ye 

nan-silexo 

me          see 

y6 

and 

yet . au 

ki 

together 

this 

p'aan 

world 
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34.  Prayer  to  the  panther  for  success  in  hunting  deer.  Yauel- 
mani.  Down  and  kasyin  seeds  are  deposited  on  the  ground  dur- 
ing the  prayer. 


ya  wehesit 

wokitska-nan  t-iimi 

wehesit 

hanas 

ma 

yiitsa 

wokitska-nan  t-iimi 

wehesit 

ma 

yiitsa 

hanas 


ya,  panther 

(give)  me  (now) 

panther 

hunter 

you 

alone 

(give)  me  (now) 

panther 

you 

alone 

hunter 


35.  Speech  made  by  the  old  man  in  charge  of  the  tanyuwis, 
the  jimson-weed  ceremony,  to  the  novices.  With  each  phrase  he 
motions  with  the  basket  of  liquid  as  if  to  give  it.  After  the  third 
phrase  he  hands  the  basket.    Yauelmani  dialect. 


ukunka 

kin 

ilka 

t^wsyutin 

drink 

this 

water 

for-Toushiut 

ukunka 

kin 

ilka 

kein 

bamasyutin 

drink 

this 

water 

for-that 

Bamasliiut 

ukunka 

kin 

ilka 

kein 

yuxaxaitin 

drink 

this 

water 

for-that 

Yukhakhait 

36.  Tachi  formula  spoken  when  one  comes  to  strange  water. 
When  this  formula  is  said,  the  beings  in  the  water  allow  one  to 
take  of  it. 


mak 

heham 

xoin 

hiamu 

pana 

we 

here 

live 

long 

world 

hehi 

makin 

ilik 

this 

our 

water 

37.  Tachi  formula,  sung,  accompanied  by  dancing,  by  an  old 
woman  at  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 


heueitka-nan 

leave  me 

ane       nan 

(not)         for-me 

heucit        nan 

leave  me 


miteni 

with-a-little 

yet-au 

altogether 

miteni 

with-a-little 


oponi 

sun 

tcomcot'k  (or  tcom'k) 

eat-it 
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38.  Tachi  formula  spoken  to  the  dead,  to  prevent  their  return 
as  ghosts. 

miin        ma        oyin         lakil        p'aana 

you  go  (another)  land 

huyeteim         tan         p'aan 

(like)  that  land 

ohom        ma        heha        xoyi 

not  you  here  live 


STATUS  OF  YOKUTS  AMONG  THE  LANGUAGES 
OF  CALIFORNIA. 

From  what  has  been  said,  most  fully  of  Yaudanehi,  it  appears 
that  Yokuts  forms  one  of  a  group  of  linguistic  families  occupy- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  state  of  California,  especially  its  cen- 
tral region.  This  group  of  families,  which  has  been  defined  in 
a  general  discussion  of  the  types  of  structure  of  the  languages  of 
California,1  is  marked  by  simple  phonetics,  the  lack  of  incor- 
poration, the  presence  of  cases,  and  a  simple  transparent  struc- 
ture, and  in  addition  to  Yokuts  includes  Costanoan,  Esselen, 
Maidu,  Wintun,  Yuki,  Porno,  and  perhaps  other  languages,  be- 
sides showing  certain  general  resemblance  of  type  to  Shoshonean, 
Lutuami,  and  Sahaptin.  In  certain  respects  Miwok  or  Moque- 
lumnan,  bordering  Yokuts  on  the  north,  seems  also  to  belong  to 
this  type.  Chumash  and  Salinan,  however,  which  are  territo- 
rially in  contact  with  Yokuts,  occupying  the  adjacent  coast,  be- 
long to  another  group,  the  Southwestern,  which  comprises  only 
these  two  families  and  is  marked  by  disagreement  from  the  large 
Central  Californian  group  in  all  the  points  that  have  been  men- 
tioned as  typical  of  this.2  The  characteristics  that  probably 
distinguish  the  morphology  of  Yokuts  most  sharply  from  that 
of  the  other  linguistic  families  belonging  to  the  same  Central 
group,  are  its  development  of  systems  of  vocalic  mutation  as  an 

1  R.  B.  Dixon  and  A.  L.  Kroeber,  The  Native  Languages  of  California, 
American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.  V,  1,  1903.  The  families  in  one  group  are 
not  etymologieally  or  genetically  related,  but  are  structurally  similar. 

2  Ibid.,  and  Languages  of  the  Coast  of  California  South  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, p.  48  of  this  volume. 
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accompaniment  or  means  of  grammatical  expression,  the  pre- 
dominance of  polysyllabic  stems,  and  the  slight  development  of 
derivation  by  affixion  and  composition.  It  seems  that  these  three 
features  are  all  more  or  less  related.  Most  of  the  other  languages 
of  the  group  of  which  it  forms  part  show  no  vocalic  mutation 
other  than  perhaps  an  occasional  harmonizing  of  vowels.  Esselen 
and  Costanoan  are  probably,1  and  Yuki  and  Porno  certainly, 
free  from  any  developed  vocalic  mutation.  The  last  two  lan- 
guages are  characterized  by  great  distinctness  of  stems,  which 
are  in  large  measure  monosyllabic.  This  distinctness  is  not  so 
apparent  to  the  ear  as  it  becomes  visible  on  analysis.  Most  Yuki 
and  Porno  words  are  actually  composed  of  several  stems,  either 
independent  or  affixes,  which  scarcely  affect  each  other's  phonetic 
shape  by  being  brought  in  contact,  other  than  perhaps  for  inser- 
tions of  euphonic  vowels.  In  consequence,  the  words  of  three  or 
four  syllables  in  Yuki  and  Porno  almost  always  differ  from  those 
of  equal  length  in  Yokuts  in  being  built  up  of  a  number  of  con- 
stituent parts,  but  on  account  of  the  comparative  phonetic  im- 
mutability of  the  parts  the  structure  of  the  words  remains  trans- 
parent. Maidu  shows  vocalic  harmony  to  a  considerable  extent 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  scope  and  forms 
of  this  are  similar  to  those  of  Yokuts  harmony,  especially  as  there 
seems  to  have  been  some  borrowing  of  words  between  the  two 
languages,  indicating  the  possibility  that  they  may  at  some  time 
have  been  in  closer  contact.  Maidu,  however,  appears  to  re- 
semble Yuki  and  Porno  in  that  its  words  possess  a  transparent 
though  sometimes  elaborate  structure.  Wintun  is  too  little  known 
to  allow  anything  definite  to  be  said  about  it  in  this  regard,  but 
it  seems  that  its  structure,  like  that  of  Esselen  and  Costanoan,  is 
simple,  or  if  complex,  clear,  and  that  vocalic  mutation  is  not  der 
veloped.  In  its  grammatical  cases  Yokuts  resembles  the  other 
families  of  the  Central  group  except  in  that  it  possesses  only  one 
local  ease  that  is  specific,  the  ablative,  whereas  in  the  other  lan- 
guages a  large  number  of  specialized  locative  cases  are  usually 
found.  A  considerable  diversity  exists  among  the  languages  of 
the  Central  Californian  group  in  regard  to  the  expression  respec- 
tively by  characterizing  affixes,  or  by  descriptive  phrases,  of  ideas 
1  Pp.  49,  69  of  this  volume. 
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of  shape,  motion,  direction,  or  instrument.  The  former  method 
is  found  in  a  number  of  languages  outside  of  California.  Within 
the  state  it  is  known  to  occur  in  Washo,  Maidu,  and  Porno ;  and, 
on  account  of  its  intermediate  geographical  relation,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  look  for  this  feature  also  in  Wintun.  On  the 
other  hand  some  languages  of  the  Central  group  do  not  show 
such  affixes.  This  is  certain  of  Yokuts  and  Yuki,  and  probable 
of  others.  The  extent  of  the  development  of  the  plural  in  Yokuts 
is  very  similar  to  that  occurring  in  certain  other  families  in  the 
Central  Californian  group,  such  as  Yuki.  Some  families,  such  as 
Porno,  show  practically  no  plural,  and  others,  like  Miwok,  a  con- 
siderably more  extensive  one  than  Yokuts.  The  importance  of 
reduplication  is  also  about  the  same  in  Yokuts  and  in  the  other 
families  of  its  type.  The  same  may  be  said  of  such  features  as 
the  absence  of  articles  and  the  frequency  but  grammatical  in- 
definiteness  and  unimportance  of  demonstratives.  The  resem- 
blances between  distinct  families  belonging  to  one  morphological 
type  can  of  course  be  only  general.  With  this  in  view,  it  is  clear 
that  Yokuts  forms  part  of  the  Central  Californian  group  of  lan- 
guages, its  most  marked  peculiarity  within  this  group  being  its 
correlated  features  of  vocalic  harmony,  polysyllabic  stems,  and 
lack  of  structural  composition. 
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Arts  in  California,  83,  86,  102. 

Arvicola  sp.  div.,  21. 

Aspirates  in  Yokuts,  179. 

Athabascan  family,  105 ;  tribes,  85. 

Athabascans,  85,  100,  149;  of  Eel 
river,  114,  144. 

Australians,  90. 

Baby  baskets,  106,  108. 

Babylonia,  91. 

Baird,  3;  formation,  22;  shales,  22. 

Bakersfield,  279. 

Barrett,  S.  A.,  161. 

Bassariscus  raptor,  17. 

Basket,  designs  found  once,  141 ; 
materials,  108,  149,  152. 

Basketry,  83,  87;  caps,  106,  116, 
148,  160;  hats,  146,  147;  in  Cal- 
ifornia, 102 ;  of  northwestern 
California,  106;  plates,  106. 

Bautista,  mission  San  Juan,  69; 
dialect,  71,  73,  74,  75,  77. 

Beads,  88 ;  design,  158 ;  on  baskets, 
151. 

Bear,  2. 

Bear-foot  design,  144,  156. 

Bear  Mountain,  23. 

Beginning-to-grow  design,  142. 

Bella  Coola  pantheon,  92. 

Benefactive  in  Yokuts,  205,  285. 

Bent-elbow  design,  156. 

Bent-knee  design,  156. 

Big-tongue  design,  157. 

Bird  bones,  18. 

Birds,  18. 

Bird 's-breast  design,  144,  156. 

Birth,  85. 

Bison  antiquus,  20. 

Bison  sp.,  18. 

Black-dyed  warp  stems,  126. 

Black  dyeing,  109,  114. 

Blackfeet,  87,  94. 

Black-oak  design,  157. 

Blind  spiders,  2. 

Block  pattern  arrangement,  146, 
148,  149,  151. 

Blood-clot-boy,  94. 
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Body  design  names,  153,  154. 

Bokninuwad  dialect  of  Yokuts,  312. 

Box  design,  126,  141,  158. 

Boxes,  87. 

Braiding,  three-strand,  110. 

Break  in  basket  designs,  116. 

Brnson,  W.  C,  3. 

Buena  Bista  and  Kern  Lakes,  310. 

Buena  Vista  Lake  group  of  Yokuts 
dialects,  312,  313,  326,  329,  331, 
350. 

Bull's  Head  Point,  20. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  29, 
49,  50. 

Burial,  87;  in  Santa  Barbara  re- 
gion, 99. 

Buried  galleries,  8. 

Burning,  84. 

Bush  design,  157,  160. 

Butterfly  design,  157. 

Caballeria,  31. 

California  Academy  of  Sciences, 
105,  163,  172. 

California,  Ethnological  and  Arch- 
aeological Survey  of,  29,  81,  172; 
morphological  grouping  of  lin- 
guistic families  of,  30;  Southern, 
316,  329;  University  of,  81. 

California  Farmer,  50. 

California  Indians,  161. 

Callospermophihis  chrysodeirus,  17. 

Camelid,  18,  20. 

Camelops  lansanus,  21. 

Camelops  sp.  max.,  21. 

Camelops  vitakerianus,  21. 

Camels,  21. 

Canis  cf.  occidentalis,  21. 

Canis  indianensis,  17. 

Canis  latrans,  21. 

Canoes,  86 ;  in  Santa  Barbara  re- 
gion, 99. 

Canoe-shaped  basket,  151. 

Capture,  88. 

Carmelo,  50. 

Carrying  baskets,  106,  115,  151. 

Carving,  83,  87. 

Carvings  of  cetaceans  in  Santa 
Barbara  region,  99. 

Cases,  38,  61,  74;  in  Yokuts,  193, 
226,  277;  in  the  plural  in  Yo- 
kuts, 203. 

Case  suffixes,  281;  in  Yokuts,  211, 
236,  277,  282,  293. 

Castor,  21. 

Castor  sp.,  21. 

Castor oides,  21. 

Castoroides  sp.  21. 

Catalogue  numbers  of  baskets  illus- 
trated, 163,  164. 


Categories  of  grammatical  form 
expressed  in  Yokuts,  188. 

Causative  in  Yokuts,  205,  285. 

Cave  fauna,  16. 

Central  California,  88,  89,  101,  103. 

Central  group  of  linguistic  families 
of  California,  317,  375,  376. 

Ceremonies,  88,  89;  in  California, 
84. 

Ceremonial  tendency  of  myths,  90. 

Chalola,  363. 

Charcoal,  10,  15. 

Chauchila  dialect  of  Yokuts,  289, 
311,  325,  333,  338,  358,  359,  360. 

Chemehuevi,  150. 

Cherokee,  94. 

Chiefs  in  California,  84. 

Chimariko,  85,  145. 

Chinuk  myth,  255. 

Chiton  design,  127,  141,  157. 

Choinimni  dialect  of  Yokuts,  312, 
332,  341,  352. 

Choinok  dialect  of  Yokuts,  311, 
319,  332,  333,  341,  363. 

Cholovone,  169;  dialect  of  Yokuts, 
311  [see  Chulamni]. 

Chowchilla  river,  169,  311. 

Chukaimina  dialect  of  Yokuts,  312, 
350. 

Chukchansi,  155 ;  dialect  of  Yo- 
kuts, 311,  325,  332,  360;  vocabu- 
lary, 357. 

Chulamni  dialect  of  Yokuts,  311, 
325,  360  [see  also  Cholovone]. 

Chumash,  45,  46,  59,  61,  71,  80, 100, 
102,  150,  309,  323,  329,  330,  335, 
336,  375 ;  adjective,  38 ;  article, 
36,  40;  cases  38;  collective  36; 
combinations  of  consonants,  32 ; 
consonants,  32  ;  continuative,  37 ; 
demonstratives,  39,  40;  distribu- 
tive, 36;  duplication,  36;  inde- 
pendent pronouns,  39;  instru- 
mental relations,  38;  iterative, 
37;  Kasua  dialect  of,  31;  lin- 
guistic family,  31;  local  cases, 
38 ;  noun-agent,  38 ;  numerals, 
40;  numeral  system  quinary,  40; 
objective  pronouns,  33;  objec- 
tive suffix,  39;  phonetics,  31; 
plural,  36 ;  possessive  prefix,  39 ; 
possessive  pronoun,  38 ;  pronoun, 
39;  pronominal  elements,  33; 
pronominal  prefixes,  33;  subjec- 
tive prefix,  39 ;  radicals,  41 ;  re- 
duplication of  nouns  with  pos- 
sessive prefix,  37;  polysyllabic 
words,  42 ;  terms  of  relationship, 
42;  verb,  33;  vowels,  31. 
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Chumashan,  30. 

Chumeto  language,  69,  71,  74,  75, 
77. 

("huniit  dialect  of  Yokuts,  311,  319, 
362. 

Clan  origin  legends,  93. 

Clans,  87. 

Classification  of  California  baskets 
as  to  pattern  arrangement,  152. 

Coast  Eange,  152,  169,  310,  329. 

Coiled  baskets,  87,  144,  149,  159; 
coiled  weaves,  109;  coiled  weav- 
ing, distribution  of,  145. 

Collective,  36;  in  Yokuts,  193,  282. 

Collectivity  in  Yokuts,  230. 

Color  in  basketry  patterns,  109. 

Colorado  river  tribes,  100. 

Columbia  river,  86. 

Combinations  of  consonants,  32,  58, 
70;  in  Yokuts,  181. 

Come-together  design,  158. 

Comitative,  61. 

Comparison  of  basket  designs  in 
Northern  California,  145. 

Composition,  65,  77;  in  Yokuts, 
234,  278,  298,  339,  376,  377. 

Concepcion,  Point,  85,  99. 

Conditional  sentences  in  Yokuts, 
293. 

Conical  baskets,  106. 

Conjunctions  in  Yokuts,  232. 

Consonants,  32,  57,  70;  of  Yokuts, 
179. 

Continuative,  37,  216,  246,  285,  286, 
290. 

Conventional  names,  161. 

Conventionality  of  basket  design 
names,  161. 

Cooking  baskets,  106,  111,  146,  147. 

Cope,  E.  D.,  2. 

Correspondences  of  Yokuts  dia- 
lects, summary  of,  346. 

Costanoan,  30,  49,  60,  66,  69,  316, 
323,  336,  375,  376;  article,  76; 
cases,  74 ;  combinations  of  con- 
sonants, 70;  composition,  77; 
consonants,  70;  demonstrative, 
75,  76 ;  disyllabic  words,  78 ;  In- 
dians, 97  ;  linguistic  family,  69 ; 
local  cases,  75;  monosyllabic 
words,  77,  78;  noun,  74;  numer- 
als, 76 ;  numeral  system  quinary, 
76 ;  order  of  words,  77 ;  phonet- 
ics, 69  ;  plural,  74 ;  prepositions, 
75;  pronoun,  70,  71;  radicals, 
77 ;  reduplication,  77 ;  tenses, 
72 ;  text,  79 ;  verb,  72,  74 ;  ver- 
bal roots,  78 ;  vowels,  69. 

Coville,  F.  V.,  108. 


Coyote,  97,  101. 

Crab  or  crayfish  design,  126,  141, 
157. 

Creation  myths,  89,  93;  in  Califor- 
nia, 98,  102. 

Creator  in  American  mythology, 
91;  in  Central  California,  97. 

Creek,  94. 

Cremation,  87;  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, 100. 

Crimes,  88. 

Crooked  design,  124,  125,  130,  138, 
158. 

Crook-stick  design,  158. 

Crossed  design,  127,  158. 

Crossing  of  the  warp,  111. 

Crossways  design,  158. 

Crotalus,  11,  19. 

Crotalus  sp.,  18. 

Crow-foot  design,  131,  139,  141, 
142,  154,  156. 

Cry,  84. 

Cultural  similarity,  lack  of  between 
northwestern  and  northeastern 
California,  152. 

Culture  hero,  91,  93,  97;  in  cen- 
tral California,  97;  in  northwest- 
ern California,  95. 

Curtin,  96. 

Cut-wood  design,  131,  138,  139,  141, 
158. 

Dakota,  71. 

Dalinchi  dialect  of  Yokuts,  311, 
325,  360. 

Dance-basket,  107. 

Dance  of  the  dead,  84. 

Dances,  88 ;  in  California,  84. 

Dead,  burned  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, 100;  taboo  of  names  of,  170, 
318;  Tachi  formula  for,  375. 

Death,  85;  origin  of,  97. 

Debt,  88. 

Decorative  basket  designs,  162. 

Deer,  21;  designs,  159;  excrement 
design,  133,  140,  141,  156,  159; 
foot  design,  156 ;  gut  design,  156, 
159,  160;  rib  design,  156,  159; 
skins,  88. 

Deer-skin  dance,  85. 

de  la  Cuesta,  Arroyo,  50,  57,  59,  69, 
74. 

Delaware,  94. 

Del  Norte  County,  105. 

Demonstratives,  39,  40,  44,  48,  59, 
75,  76;  in  languages  of  Califor- 
nia, 377;  in  Yokuts,  225,  296, 
337,  346. 

Dentalia,  88. 
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Derivation,  63,  66;  in  Yokuts,  278, 
298,  235,  339,  376. 

Derivational  suffixes  in  Yokuts, 
235. 

Derivatives  in  Yokuts  verb,  204. 

Descriptive  design  names,  153. 

Desiderative  in  Yokuts,  205,  285. 

Design  element  names,  154. 

Development  of  arts  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara region,  99. 

Diagonal  or  spiral  pattern  arrange- 
ment, 146,  147,  149,  150,  151. 

Dialectic  divisions  of  Yokuts,  309. 

Dialectic  groups,  relations  of,  of 
Yokuts,  313. 

Dialects  of  Yokuts,  308 ;  composi- 
tion in,  339;  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns in,  337 ;  derivation  in,  339 ; 
imperative  in,  338 ;  lexical  rela- 
tions of,  316;  numerals  in,  340; 
phonetic  relations  of,  328;  pro- 
nouns in,  334;  reduplication  in, 
343 ;  texts  in  various,  363. 

Dieguenos,  100. 

Diller,  J.  S.,  3,  23,  26. 

Diminutive  in  Yokuts,  229. 

Diphthongs  in  Yokuts,  179. 

Dipper  for  acorn  mush,  107. 

Distributive,  36;  in  Yokuts,  231, 
298. 

Disyllabic-  words,  78. 

Diving  of  animals,  90. 

Dixon,  E.  B.,  30,  143,  146,  148,  149, 
153,  155,  161,  316,  375. 

Doak,  D.  P.,  3. 

Dorsey,  J.  O.,  87. 

Dove  design,  127,  141,  156. 

Dry  creek,  170,  325 ;  dialect  of  Yo- 
kuts, 312. 

Dual  in  l^okuts,  189,  221,  222,  226, 
227,  277. 

Duck-wing  design,  156. 

Dumna  dialect  of  Yokuts,  311,  325, 
332,  333,  341,  353,  360 ;  vocabu- 
lary, 356. 

Duplication,  36;  in  Yokuts,  185, 
344. 

Dutematho  design,  142. 

Dyed  woof  materials,  111. 

Dynamic  design  names,  153,  154. 

Eagle  as  creator  in  Central  Cali- 
fornia, 97. 

Earthworm  design,  157. 

Eel  river,  85,  149. 

Eclipse  of  the  sun,  Tachi  formula 
for,  374. 

Egypt,  91. 

Elbow  design,  126,  141,  156. 

Elements  or  designs,  154,  155. 


ElepMs,  19,  21. 

Elephas  primigenius,  18,  20,  22. 

Eleplias  primigenius  columbi,  21. 

Elk  design,  124,  131,  138,  139,  140, 
141,  156,  159. 

Emeryville  shell  mound,  13 ;  bone 
implements  from,  op.  p.  12. 

Encircles  design,  158. 

Enclitics  in  Yokuts,  182. 

Environment,  favorable  in  Califor- 
nia, 81. 

Epiphragmophora  mormonum,  19. 

Equivalent  design  names,  table  of, 
among  Yurok,  Karok,  and  Hupa, 
141. 

Equus,  21 ;  n.  sp.,  21 ;  occidentalis, 
18,  20;  pacificus,  18,  20,  21,  22; 
sp.,  20. 

Eschatius  conidens,  21. 

Eskimo,  71,  81,  85,  93,  95;  myths, 
93. 

Esselen,  71,  375,  376;  adjective, 
60 ;  cases,  61 ;  demonstratives, 
59;  derivation,  63,  66;  combina- 
tions of  consonants,  58 ;  compo- 
sition, 65;  consonants,  57;  inde- 
pendent pronoun,  60 ;  linguistic 
family,  49;  noun,  60;  numerals, 
50,  61 ;  numeral  system  quinary, 
62;  phonetics,  57;  plural,  61; 
prefixes,  59 ;  pronouns,  58 ;  redu- 
plication, 61;  suffixes,  63;  verb, 
59,  60;  vocabularies,  49;  vocab- 
ulary, 66;  vocabulary,  general 
combined,  51 ;  vowels,  57. 

Esselenian,  30. 

Euceratherium,  15,  21;  collinum, 
12,  18;  collinum  n.  gen.  and  sp., 
18. 

Euphonic  vowels,  32. 

Eutamias  senex,  17. 

Evernia  vulpina,  109. 

Exogamy,  87. 

Extinct  dialects  of  Yokuts,  308. 

Extraneous  races  in  California,  82. 

Eye  design,  133,  156. 

Eye-like  design,  141. 

False  embroidery,  111. 

Fauna,  20. 

Fauna  of  Silver  Lake,  20. 

Feathered  baskets,  151,  159. 

Feather  dance  costume,  85. 

Felis  near  Mppolestes,  17. 

Felis  n.  sp.,  17;  sp.  indet.,  20. 

Fern  design,  157,  160. 

Fetishism,  84;  in  California,  102. 

Fiber,  21 ;  zibethicus,  21. 

Final  sounds  in  Yokuts,  180. 

Pir-branch  design,  158. 
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Fish-tail  design,  157,  160. 
Fish-teeth  design,  157. 
Flint    design,    117,    124,    125,    130, 
131,  136,  139,  141,  142,  158,  159, 
160. 
Flint-like  design,  130,  141,  158. 
Flood,  90. 

Flower  design,  157,  160. 
Fly  design,  157. 
Flying  geese  design,  126,  141,  143, 

156,  160. 
Foot  design,  121,  130, 139, 141, 156. 
Foot-hill    division    of    Yokuts    dia- 
lects, 170,  309,  310,  311,  324,  388. 
Formulas,  88,  89. 
Fossils, 

Acipenser  medirostris,  18. 

Antilocapra,  21. 

Antrozous  pallidu's  pacificus, 
17. 

Aplodontia  major  n.  subsp.,  17. 

Arctomys  sp.,  17. 

Arctotherium,  11,  12,  21. 

Arctotherium  simum,  11,  17. 

Arvicola  sp.  div.,  21. 

Bassariscus  raptor,  17. 

Bear,  2. 

Birds,  18. 

Bison  antiquus,  20. 

Bison  sp.,  18. 

Callospermophilus  chrysodeirus, 
17. 

Camelid,  18,  20. 

Camels,  21. 

Camelops  kansanus,  21. 

Camelops  sp.  max.,  21. 

Camelops  vitdkerianus,  21. 

Canis  cf .  occidentalis,  21. 

Canis  indianensis. 

Canis  latrans,  21. 

Castor,  21. 

Castor  sp.,  21. 

Castor oides,  21. 

Castoroides  sp.,  21. 

Crotalus,  11,  19. 

Crotalus  sp.,  18. 

Deer,  21. 

Elephas,  19,  21. 

Elephas  primigenius,  18,  20,  22. 

Elephas    primigenius    columbi, 
21. 

Epiphragmophora  mormonum, 
19. 

Equus,  21. 

Equus  n.  sp.,  21. 

Equus  occidentalis,  18,  20. 

Equus  pacificus,  18,  20,  21,  22. 

Equus  sp.,  20. 

Eschatius  conidens,  21. 


Euceratherium,  15,  21. 
Euceratherium     collinum.     12, 

18. 
Euceratherium  collinum  n.  gen. 

and  sp.,  18. 
Eutamias  senex,  17. 
Felis  near  hippolestes,  17. 
Felts  n.  sp.,  17. 
Felis  sp.  indet.,  20. 
Fiber,  21. 

Fiber  zibethicus,  21. 
Geomys,  21. 
Geomys  sp.,  21. 
Haplocerus,  19,  24. 
Haplocerus  montanus,  18. 
Large  carnivore  genus  and  sp. 

indet.,  20. 
Lepus,  19. 

Lepus  calif  omicus,  17. 
Lepus  Mamathensis,  17. 
Lepus  near  audoboni,  17. 
Lepus  sp.,  17,  21. 
Lutra,  21. 

Lutra  canadensis,  21. 
Lynx  fasciatus,  17,  19. 
Lynx  fasciatus  n.  subsp.,  17. 
Margaritana,  15. 
Margaritana  falcata,  19. 
Mastodon  arnericanus,  18,  20. 
Megalonyx,  19,  21. 
Megalonyx  jeffersonii,  18. 
Megalonyx  n.  sp.,  18. 
Megalonyx  sp.,  18. 
Megalonyx  wheatleyi,  18. 
Mephitis  occidentalis,  17. 
Microtus  calif  omicus,  17. 
Morotherium  gigas,  20. 
Mylodon,  19,  22. 
Mylodon  sodalis,  21. 
Mylopharodon   conocephalus, 

18. 
Myriapod,  17. 
Mytilus  edilus,  19. 
Neotoma  fuscipes,  17. 
Odocoileus,  19. 
Odocoileus  sp.  a.,  18. 
Odocoileus  sp.  b.,  18. 
Ostrea  conchapila,  19. 
Ostrea  lurida,  19. 
Platygonus,  cf.  vetus,  21. 
Platygonus  sp.,  18. 
Platygonus  sp.  minor,  21. 
Ptychocheilus  grandis,  18. 
Putorius  arizonensis,  17. 
Scapanus  calif  omicus,  17. 
Sciuropterus  Mamathensis,  17. 
Sciurus  hudsonicus  albolimba- 

tus,  17. 
Spermophilus  douglasi.  17. 
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Spilogale  n.  sp.,  17. 

Tagelus  calif  or  nicus,  19. 

Taxidea  n.  sp.,  17. 

Teonoma  n.  sp.,  17. 

Thomomys  leucodon,  17. 

Thomomys  monticola,  17. 

Thomomys  n.  sp.,  17. 

Thomomys  sp.,  21. 

Tortoise,  19. 

Urocyon  townsendi,  17. 

f7rsw£,  11,  21. 

J7rs«s  n.  sp.,  17. 

Ursus  sp.  indet.,  20. 

Yulpes  cascadensis,  17. 

Vulpes  cf.  pennsylvanicus,  21. 
Frequentative  in  Yokuts,  205,  285. 
Fresno  river,  169,  309,  311. 
Frog,  101;  foot  design,  139,  154; 
hand  design,  137,  138,  141,  157. 
Furlong,  E.  L.,  2,  27. 
Future   in   Yokuts,    215,   223,   285, 

290,  346. 
Gabrielinos,  100. 
Galiano,  49,  50,  59. 
Gashowu    dialect    of    Yokuts,    312, 

319,  325,  332,  333,  341,  352. 
Gatschet,  31,  69. 
Gavoyahati  design,  142. 
Gawia  dialect  of  Yokuts,  312. 
General   character   of    the  vocabu- 
lary in  Yokuts,  238. 
General  cultural  qualities  of  Cali- 
fornia Indians,  103. 
Gentile    names,    87;    organization, 
83 ;    organization    in    California, 
102. 
Geometrical  design  names,  153. 
Geomys,  21. 
Geo  my  s  sp.,  21. 
GidacedariL  design,  142. 
Gitanemuk,  299. 
Goddard,  P.  E.,  108,  116,  133,  137, 

140. 
Gods  in  American  mythology,  91. 
Grammatical  expression  in  Yokuts, 

means  of,  376. 
Grammatical    relations    of    Yokuts 

dialects,  333. 
Grammatical    structure   in    Yokuts, 

means  of,  280. 
Grasshopper-leg  design,  157. 
Gray-squirrel-foot  design,  156. 
Great  Basin,  101. 
Greece,  91. 

Grizzly-bear-hand  design,  138,  156. 
Grown-up  design,  142,  158. 
Guardian  spirit,  89,  93. 
Haida,  87,  162. 


Hale,  47. 

Haplocerus,  19,  24;  H.  montanus, 
18. 

Hay  Springs,  Nebraska,  20,  21. 

Hazel,  108,  109,  142,  144. 

Hearst,  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.,  2,  29,  81, 
172. 

Helper,  supernatural,  89. 

Henshaw,  H.  W.,  50,  57,  59. 

Hershey,  O.  H.,  25,  26. 

Heuchi  dialect  of  Yokuts,  311,  325, 
360. 

Hidatsa,  94. 

Hide-wrench-out  design,  158. 

Holmes,  W.  H.,  29. 

Horizontal  pattern  arrangement, 
146,  148,  149,  150,  151. 

Hornet  design,  157. 

Horse  Mountain,  22,  24. 

House  design,  158. 

Houses,  83,  86;  in  Santa  Barbara 
region,  99. 

Hoyima  dialect  of  Yokuts,  311,  325, 
359,  360. 

Humboldt  bay,  85,  155 ;  county,  85, 
105. 

Hunt,  89. 

Hupa,  85,  88,  95,  105,  106,  124, 144, 
145,  147,  152,  153,  154,  155,  156, 
159,  160;  baskets,  107,  109;  bas- 
ketry, 116,  136,  139;  basket  de- 
signs, 133;   basket  making,  133. 

Hyphens  in  transcription  of  Yo- 
kuts, 255. 

Idiomas  Californios,  50. 

Ikurukur  design,  141. 

Ikxareya,  95. 

Imperative  in  Yokuts,  246,  288,  290, 
338. 

Imperative  particles  in  Yokuts,  227. 

Implements,  12. 

Impure  vowels,  32;  in  linguistic 
families  of  California,  329;  in 
Yokuts,  173,  277,  279,  312;  in 
Shoshonean,  329. 

Incorporated  pronominal  elements, 
59. 

Incorporation,  71;  in  Yokuts,  183, 
204,  224,  227,  255. 

Independent  pronoun,  39,  60. 

India,  91. 

Indo-European,  70,  317. 

Initial  sounds  in  Yokuts,  180. 

Initiation,  88. 

Initiation  rites  in  California,  102. 

Inlaid  work  in  Santa  Barbara  re- 
gion, 99. 

In-middle  design,  158. 
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Instrumental,  61,  75 ;  prefixes  lack- 
ing in  Yokuts,  183;  case  in  Yo- 
kuts,  194,  201,  202,  203,  223,  226, 
284,  293;  prefixes  in  languages 
of  California,  377;  relations,  38. 

Interjections  in  Yokuts,  232. 

Interrogative  in  Yokuts,  221,  228, 
294. 

Interrogative  particle  in  Yokuts, 
228. 

Intransitive  in  Yokuts,  206,  236, 
285. 

Ioi  and  Bluejay,  Yokuts  text,  275. 

Iroquois,  87. 

Iterative,  37. 

John  Day  region,  20. 

Johns  Creek,  22. 

Jolon,  44. 

Jordan,  David  Starr,  2. 

Karok,  85,  95,  105,  106,  124,  144, 
145,  152,  153,  154,  155,  156,  159, 
160;  baskets,  109;  basket  de- 
signs, 130;  basketry,  113,  114, 
116;  names  of  baskets,  130. 

Kasna  dialect  of  Chumash,  31. 

Kawaiisu,  329. 

Kaweah  river,  170,  311,  328. 

Kechavi  dialect  of  Yokuts,  311, 
325,  353,  360. 

Kennett,  23. 

Kern  river,  169,  279,  310,  311. 

Kern  river  group  of  Shoshonean 
family,  328,  329,  330,  335,  336. 

Khometwoli  dialect  of  Yokuts,  350. 

Khometwoli  group  of  Yokuts  dia- 
lects, 313. 

Kinesni  design,  138,  141,  145. 

Kings  river,  170,  311,  325;  group 
of  Yokuts  dialects,  311,  312,  324, 
325,  326,  331. 

Kinilyu  design,  138,  141. 

Kixtakpis  design,  131. 

Kixunai,  95. 

Klamath  Indians,  148. 

Klamath  Lake  Indians,  95,  113, 
146. 

Klamath  river,  85,  105. 

Kleinschmidt,  71. 

Kmukamtch,  95. 

Kocheyali  dialect  of  Yokuts,  312. 

Kofoid,  C.  A.,  2,  16. 

Koyeti  dialect  of  Yokuts,  311. 

Kumachisi  dialect  of  Yokuts,  313. 

Kutsisivac  design,  141. 

Kwakiutl,  87. 

Ladder  design,  121,  124,  130,  131, 
138,  139,  140,  141,  158. 

Laget  design,  142. 

Lamanon,  50,  74. 


Languages  of  California,  102. 

Languages  of  the  Coast  of  Califor- 
nia, map  of,  opp.  p.  29. 

Languages  of  the  Coast  of  Califor- 
nia South  of  San  Francisco,  29 ; 
cited,  375. 

Large  carnivore  genus  and  sp.  in- 
det.,  20. 

Large  sharp-teeth  design,  127. 

Lattice  twining,  111. 

Lawson,  A.  C,  20,  26. 

Leaves  design,  157. 

Leaves  strung  along  design,  143. 

Legends,  local,  87. 

LenaLdauw  design,  137. 

LenoikyuuLon  design,  138,  141. 

LenouLon  design,  138,  141. 

Lepus,  19;  calif  or  nicus,  17;  klama- 
thensis,  17;  near  audoboni,  17; 
sp.,  17,  21. 

Lexical  similarities  of  Chumash 
and  Salinan,  48. 

Library  of  American  Linguistics, 
43. 

Linguistic  diversity  in  California, 
82. 

Linguistic  family,  31,  43,  49,  69. 

Linguistic  families  of  California, 
102. 

Lizard-foot  design,  144,  154,  157. 

Local  cases,  38,  48,  75. 

Locative  case  in  Yokuts,  194,  201, 
202,  203,  221,  223,  226,  232,  236, 
284,  293. 

Loew,  31. 

Long  design,  158. 

Long  mark  design,  136,  160. 

Long  worm  design,  131,  139,  141, 
157. 

Long  woven  design,  141. 

Lord's  Prayer,  31,  46,  49. 

Los  Angeles  county,  99. 

Luisenos,  100. 

Lutra,  21 ;  canadensis,  21. 

Lutuami,  113,  148,  152,  375. 

Lydekker,  E,,  16. 

Lynx  fasciatus,  17,  19;  n.  subsp., 
17. 

Madera  county,  155. 

Maggot  design,  126,  141,  157. 

Maidenhair  fern,  108,  109,  144,  147. 

Maidu,  97,  121,  145,  149,  150,  153, 
154,  155,  156,  159,  160,  316,  317, 
329,  375,  376,  377;  type  of  pat- 
tern arrangement,  152. 

Maori,  89. 

Marble  Creek,  23. 

Margaritana,  15 ;  falcata,  19. 

Mariposa  county,  69,  171. 
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Mariposan,  169,  171. 

Marriage,  88. 

Mason,  O.  T.,  108,  115. 

Mastodon  americanus,  18,  20. 

Matthew,  W.  D.,  20,  21. 

Maya,  71. 

MeCloud  Indians,  115 ;  limestone, 
3,  22;  river,  3,  112,  145;  240- 
foot  terrace,  24,  25 ;  150-160  foot 
terrace,  24;   90-foot  terrace,  25. 

Meadowlark  neck  design,  144,  156. 

Meal  sifter,  107. 

Means  of  expression  of  grammati- 
cal structure  in  Yokuts,  184. 

Medial  sounds  in  Yokuts,  180. 

Megalonyx,  19,  21 ;  jeffersonii,  18 ; 
n.  sp.,  18 ;  sp.,  18 ;  wheatleyi,  18. 

Mendocino,  Cape,  85,  99;  countv, 
86. 

Mephitis  occidentalis,  17. 

Merced  river,  69. 

Mercenary  temper,  88. 

Mercer's  cave,  Calaveras  county, 
19. 

Merriam,  C.  Hart,  2. 

Merriam,  J.  C,  2,  20,  142. 

Mesh-stick  design,  126,  130,  141, 
158 ;  on  wooden  paddles,  126. 

Metathesis  of  vowels  in  Yokuts, 
178. 

Method  of  counting,  vigesimal,  40; 
quinary,  40. 

Mexicans,  92. 

Michahai  dialect  of  Yokuts,  312, 
341,  350. 

Microtus  calif  ornicus,  17. 

Migration  traditions,  94;  in  South- 
ern California,  101. 

Mikinilyultcwe  design,  138. 

Mikiti, 'Yokuts  text,  266. 

Millipede  design,  157. 

Mission  Indians,  150. 

Mississippi  Valley  Indians,  85,  161. 

Miwok,  149,  310,  329,  336,  375,  377. 

Mode  in  Yokuts,  204,  208,  285. 

Modern  design,  127. 

Modoc,  113,  143,  146,  148. 

Mofras,  Duflot  de,  31,  46,  50. 

Mohave,  101,  161;  mythology,  100. 

Mono,  329,  330. 

Monosyllabic  stems  in  Yokuts,  238, 
278 ;  in  languages  of  California, 
376. 

Monosyllabic  words,  41,  77,  78. 

Monsters,  93. 

Monterey,  50. 

Moquelumnan,  69,  150,  375;  bas- 
kets, 149;  northwestern,  151. 


Morotherium  gigas,  20. 

Morphological  group  consisting  of 
Chumash  and  Salinan  languages, 
49. 

Morphological  groups  of  linguistic 
families  of  California,  316,  375. 

Mortar  baskets,  106,  111,  115. 

Moth  design,  157,  160. 

Mountain  design,  158. 

Mountains  and  clouds  design,  158. 

Mourning  ceremony,  88;  in  Cali- 
fornia, 84,  102 ;  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, 100. 

Multiple  warp  basketry,  110. 

Murray,  E.  T.,  50. 

Mussel-tongue  design,  157. 

Mutsun,  69;  grammar  and  phrase 
book,  50. 

Mylodon,  19,  22;  sodalis,  21. 

Mylopliarodon  coiwcephahis,  18. 

Myriapod,  17. 

Mysticism,  89. 

Mythological  specialization  charac- 
teristic of  American  Indians,  98. 

Mythologies  of  California,  89;  gen- 
eralized, 98. 

Mythology  an  attempt  at  science, 
90. 

Myths,  89. 

Mytilus  edulis,  19. 

Nahuatl,  71. 

Naikyexoloxats  design,  138,  141. 

NaLgos  design,  145. 

Names  attached  to  different  de- 
signs among  different  groups, 
161. 

Names  in  California,  85. 

Native  Languages  of  California, 
30;  cited,  375. 

Navaho  sand-painting,  162. 

Navel-string  design,  144,  156. 

Negative  in  Yokuts,  221,  294. 

Negative  particle  in  Yokuts  dia- 
lects, 339,  346. 

Neotoma  fuscipes,  17. 

New  Mexico,  100. 

NiLkutdasaar 

Nobility,  84. 

Nobles,  87. 

Northeastern  California,  112. 

Northeastern  or  Achomawi  type  of 
pattern  arrangement,  152. 

Northern  group  of  Yokuts  dialects, 
310,  311,  312,  325,  326,  331. 

North  Pacific  Coast,  92,  105,  161. 

North  Pacific  Coast  Indians,  85,  86, 
87,  88. 
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Northwestern  California,  86,  87,  88, 
102, 105;  culture  area,  85;  tribes, 
101;  type  of  pattern  arrange- 
ment, 152. 

Norway,  91. 

Notched  feather  design,  158,  160. 

Noun,  45,  60,  74;  in  Yokuts,  189, 
282,  323. 

Noun-agent,  38;  in  Yokuts,  287. 

Number  in  Yokuts  verb,  204. 

Number  of  design  names  among 
tribes,  140. 

Number  suffixes,  281. 

Numerals,  40,  47,  61,  76;  in  Yo- 
kuts, 230,  297,  323,  339;  cardi- 
nal adverbs  in  Yokuts,  231 ;  ordi- 
nal adverbs  in  Yokuts,  231. 

Numeral  system,  49,  62,  76;  deci- 
mal, 40. 

Nutunutu  dialect  of  Yokuts,  311, 
319,  360. 

Object  design  names,  154. 

Objective  case  in  Yokuts,  194,  196, 
203,  221,  226,  230,  283. 

Objective  pronouns,  33. 

Objective  suffix,  39. 

Objects,  names  of,  in  Yokuts,  239, 
243,  323. 

Obsidian  implements,  88. 

Odocoileus,  19;  sp.  a,  18;  sp.  b,  18. 

Okrekruyaa  design,  124,  141. 

Onomatopoetic  words  in  Yokuts, 
234. 

On  top  of  design,  158. 

On  top  of  each  other  design,  136, 
139,  141,  154,  158. 

Openwork,  111,  114;  baskets,  106, 
109;  trays,  126,  145;  plate,  107. 

Optative  in  Yokuts,  289. 

Oregon,  87,  316;  Indians,  85,  86. 

Order  of  words,  77 ;  in  Yokuts,  233. 

Origin  myths,  88. 

Origin  of  death,  97;  of  the  earth, 
90. 

Ornamentation,  87. 

Ornament  in  California,  83. 

Ostrea  conchaphila,  19. 

Ostrea  lurida,  19. 

Oval  basket,  151. 

Overlaying,  108,  142;  in  basketry, 
111,  112,  113. 

Ovibos,  18. 

Owl-claw  design,  156. 

Paddles,  83,  87. 

Palatal  consonants  in  Yokuts,  180. 

Palatal  L,  32. 

Paleuyami,  170;  dialect  of  Yokuts, 
313,  318,  329,  335,  341,  347. 

Participle  in  Yokuts,  215,  218,  220. 


Particle  in  Yokuts,  245,  277,  294. 

Parts  of  the  body,  41 ;  in  Yokuts, 
238,  241,  323. 

Passive  in  Yokuts,  218,  219,  288, 
290,  292;  future,  288. 

Past  tenses  in  Yokuts,  217,  246, 
286,  290,  346. 

Patch  design,  145,  158. 

Pattern  designs,  155;  names,  154. 

Patterns,  154;  composite,  154. 

Payments,  88. 

Perouse,  de  la,  49,  50,  57,  59,  74. 

Person  in  Yokuts,  204. 

Personal  pronouns  in  Yokuts,  221. 

Persons,  names  of,  in  Yokuts,  240, 
323. 

Peter  Christman,  363. 

Philosophical  tendency  in  myths, 
90. 

Phonetic  changes  in  Yokuts,  328 ; 
character,  48;  immutability  in 
languages  of  California,  376; 
system  of  Yokuts,  173,  183,  277. 

Phonetics,  31,  57,  69;  of  Yokuts, 
279. 

Pictography  among  California  In- 
dians, 161. 

Picture  writing  in  California,  83 ; 
in  California  basketry,  162. 

Piman,  49. 

Pine-cone  design,  154,  157. 

Pinole,  20. 

Pinus  ponderosa,  142. 

Pipes,  83,  87. 

Pitanisha,  Fight  with  the,  Yokuts 
text,  274. 

Pitkachi  dialect  of  Yokuts,  311, 
325,  360. 

Pit  river  baskets,  148;  Indians,  85, 
113,  142,  144,  147. 

Plains  Indians,  94,  98 ;  shield,  162. 

Planks,  86. 

Plant,  design,  157;  design  names, 
153,  154;  food,  82. 

Plants,  names  of,  in  Yokuts,  243. 

Pfatygonus,  cf.  vetus,  21;  sp.,  18; 
sp.  minor,  21. 

Plural,  36,  44,  48,  61,  74;  in  lan- 
guages of  California,  377 ;  in 
verbs,  49;  in  Yokuts,  189,  199, 
201,  221,  222,  226,  227,  277,  282; 
stem  changes  in  Yokuts,  190. 

Pocket  deposits,  9. 

Poetical  sentiments  in  basket  de- 
signs, 161. 

Point  Concepcion,  85,  99. 

Points-sticking-up  design,  141,  158. 

Poison  oak,  142. 

Polecat  design,  126. 
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Polynesians,  90,  91. 

Polysyllabic  stems  in  Yokuts,  376, 
377;  words,  42. 

Polytheism,  91. 

Pomo,  84,  86,  106,  144,  145,  146, 
149,  150,  151,  161,  316,  323,  375, 
376,  377;  basketry,  116;  baskets, 
115 ;  number  of  weaves  practiced 
by,  150;  type  of  pattern  arrange- 
ment, 152 ;  variety  of  pattern  ar- 
rangement, 151. 

Porcupine  quills,  109. 

Poso  creek,  170,  329;  group  of  Yo- 
kuts dialects,  312,  313,  326,  331. 

Possessive  case,  45 ;  in  Yokuts,  194, 
201,  202,  203,  221,  224,  226,  284, 
293;  prefix,  39,  45,  59;  pronoun, 
38,  48. 

Potlatch,  81,  88. 

Potter  creek,  3,  22. 

Potter  Creek  Cave,  1. 

Pottery,  161 ;  in  California,  83, 
102;  in  Southern  California,  100. 

Powers,  Stephen,  81,  170. 

Prairie-falcon  Fights,  Yokuts  text, 
263. 

Prairie-falcon  Loses,  Yokuts  text, 
264. 

Prairie-falcon  's  Wife,  Yokuts  text, 
259. 

Prayers  and  formulas,  Yokuts,  374. 

Prayers  in  basket  designs,  162. 

Prayer,  Yokuts,  372. 

Prefixes,  lacking  in  Yokuts,  183 ;  of 
terms  of  relationship,  37. 

Prepositions,  45,  49,  75;  in  Yokuts. 
232. 

Present  tense  in  Yokuts,  217,  285, 
290. 

Previous  race,  95. 

Priest,  89. 

Procellio  scaber,  16. 

Pronominal,  affixes,  70 ;  elements, 
33,  48 ;  close  fusion  of  elements 
with  the  noun,  48 ;  prefixes,  33. 

Pronoun,  39,  44,  58,  70,  71 ;  in  Yo- 
kuts, 221,  277,  294,  346;  combi- 
nations of  in  Yokuts,  224,  277; 
demonstrative  in  Yokuts,  225, 
296;  interrogative  in  Yokuts, 
228,  296;  personal  in  Yokuts, 
221,  294,  334;  possessive  in  Yo- 
kuts, 221,  224,  227,  295;  relative 
in  Yokuts,  227;  indefinite  in  Yo- 
kuts, 228,  296. 

Pronouns  of  American  languages 
containing  n,  m,  and  k,  335. 

Property,  84;  marks  in  basketry, 
116;  rights  in  California,  84. 


Prosaic  character  of  California 
myths,  97. 

Ptychocheilus  grandis,  18. 

Pueblo,  87,  100 ;  altar,  162 ;  myths, 
94. 

Pueblos,  81. 

Pulled  around  design,  158. 

Purchase,  88. 

Purely,  110. 

Purses  of  elkhorn,  87. 

Putnam,  F.  W.,  2. 

Put  on  top  design,  142. 

Putorius  arizonensis,  17. 

Quail,  crest  design,  144,  156;  de- 
sign, 156;  plume  design,  159;  tip 
design,  160. 

Eabbit  excrement  design,  141,  156. 

Kaccoon  design,  156. 

Eadical  diversity  of  Yokuts  dia- 
lects, 170,  316,  319. 

Eadicals,  41,  77. 

Baft  design,  144,  158. 

Kainbow  design,  158. 

Rattlesnake,  159 ;  head  design,  143, 
156;  markings  design,  156;  nose 
design,  137,  141,  156 ;  noses  on 
top  of  each  other  design,  137. 

Raven,  93. 

Realism  in  art  of  California  In- 
dians, 102,  161. 

Realistic  representation,  87. 

Red  Bluff,  26 ;  terrace,  25,  26. 

Red-snake,  design,  127,  141,  157; 
markings  design,  157. 

Reduplication,  49,  61,  77 ;  in  lan- 
guages of  California,  377;  in 
Yokuts,  238,  277,  278,  280,  343; 
etymological,  in  Yokuts,  343 ; 
final,  in  Yokuts,  345 ;  initial,  in 
Yokuts,  345 ;  in  Yokuts  numer- 
als, 185;  in  Yokuts  verb,  204;  of 
nouns  with  possessive  prefix,  37; 
with  change  of  vowel  in  Yokuts, 
346. 

Redwood,  108,  144;  creek,  85. 

Reflexive  in  Yokuts,  206,  285,  290. 

Eelationship  of  Chumash  and  Sa- 
linan,  48;  of  Esselen  and  Costa- 
noan,  68,  80. 

Religious  ideas  in  basketry,  expres- 
sion of,  162. 

Religious  significance  of  basket  de- 
signs, 161. 

Rhus  diversiloba,  142. 

Richardson,  J.  Av  2,  4. 

Rikweritcag' atgat  design,  142. 

Ritualism,  84,  89;  in  California, 
102. 

Ritvelet  design,  142. 
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Robertson,  Alice,  20,  21. 

Root  fibres,  108. 

Round  Valley,  145. 

Rumsien  dialect,  69,  74,  75. 

Sacramento  river,  145 ;  valley,  152. 

Sacramento  valley  Indians,  85. 

Sacred  numbers,  89. 

Sahaptian,  49. 

Sahaptin,  375. 

Salinan,  30,  43,  59,  61,  71,  80,  336, 
375  ;  demonstratives,  44 ;  family, 
102 ;  initial  t-,  46 ;  linguistic 
family,  43 ;  noun,  45 ;  numerals, 
47;  possessive  case,  45;  posses- 
sive prefixes,  45;  plural,  44; 
prepositions,  45 ;  pronouns,  44 ; 
pronominal  forms,  46. 

Salinas  Valley,  102. 

Salmon,  86. 

San  Antonio  dialect,  43,  44,  45,  46, 
47;  Mission,  vocabulary  of  the 
language  of  the,  43. 

San  Benito  county,  69. 

San  Francisco,  30 ;  latitude  of,  150. 

San  Joaquin  valley,  150;  basin, 
161,  169;  river,  169,  309,  310, 
311,  312,  325. 

San  Lucas,  Cape,  99. 

San  Miguel  dialect,  44,  46,  47. 

San  Pablo  Bay  quaternary,  19. 

Santa  Barbara,  30,  31,  50,  98,  100, 
102;  region,  101,  102. 

Santa  Clara,  73. 

Santa  Cruz,  73. 

Santa  Ynez,  31. 

Scapanus  californicus,  17. 

Scientific  explanation  in  myth,  93. 

Sciuropterus  klamathensis,  17. 

Sciurus  hudsonicus  albolimbatus, 
17. 

Scratches  design,  158. 

Secret  society,  88;  in  California, 
84. 

Seedbeater,  108. 

Seler,  71. 

Semi-derivatives  in  Yokuts  verb, 
204. 

Semi-derivative  suffixes,  282 ;  in 
Yokuts,  285. 

Sentence  structure  in  Yokuts,  183, 
278. 

Sentences,  Yauelmani,  299. 

Serrano,  329. 

Shamanism,  89. 

Sharp  different  design,  127;  sharp 
slanting  design,  158 ;  sharp  tooth 
design,  120,  130,  136,  141,  156. 

Shasta,  85,  144,  145,  316;  Mount, 
85,  152;  county,  115;  baskets, 
149. 


Shasta-Achomawi,  317. 

Shea,  43,  46,  47. 

Shoshonean,  30,  32,  49,  279,  316, 
328,  329,  330,  335,  375;  family, 
169,  173;  tribes,  150. 

Shoshoneans,  100,  101,  299,  309. 

Sierra  Nevada,  47,  85,  152,  169, 
309,  310,  329. 

Significance  of  decoration  of  Cali- 
fornia basketry,  162. 

Silver  Lake,  Oregon,  20;  beds  of, 
20;  fauna,  22. 

Singing  ceremonies  in  Southern 
California,  100. 

Sinkine,  144,  149,  155,  158. 

Sinkyone  or  Sinkine,  144. 

Siskiyou  county,  105 ;  range,  86. 

Sitting  design,  120,  124,  130,  140, 
141,  158,  160. 

Sitting  in  the  middle  design,  127. 

Sitjar,  Buenaventura,  43. 

Siujtu  rancheria,  31. 

Skunk  design,  141,  156. 

Skunk-nose  design,  156. 

Slaves,  84,  88. 

Sleeping  together  design,  127. 

Small  flint  design,  130. 

Smith  river,  85. 

Snail-back  design,  132,  140,  141, 
157. 

Snake,  design,  121,  124,  130,  139, 
140,  141,  157;  head  design,  160; 
nose  design,  120,  131,  140,  141, 
156;  noses  on  top  of  each  other 
design,  133;  patterns,  159. 

Social  organization,  87,  88 ;  in  Cali- 
fornia, 83,  102. 

Social  rank,  84. 

Sonants,  32 ;  in  Yokuts,  179,  277. 

Song,  Chunut,  dancing,  366;  from 
a  Yokuts  myth,  371 ;  Tachi,  danc- 
ing, 366;  Tachi,  366;  Wukcham- 
ni,  Ohowish  ceremony,  364;  Yau- 
danchi,  otter,  370 ;  Yokuts,  coy- 
ote, 368,  369;  Yokuts,  dancing, 
368,  369;  Yokuts,  eagle,  368; 
Yokuts,  grizzly -bear  doctor 's, 
367 ;  Yokuts,  ground-squirrel, 
370 ;  Yokuts,  medicine  man 's, 
367;  Yokuts,  mourning  cere- 
mony, 364 ;  Yokuts,  mountain 
sheep,  370;  Yokuts,  Pleiades, 
371;  Yokuts,  rattlesnake  cere- 
mony, 364 ;  Yokuts,  road-run- 
ner's,  370;  Yokuts,  water's,  370. 

Southern  California,  101. 

Southern  type  of  pattern  arrange- 
ment in  basketry,  149,  152. 

Southwestern  California,  102. 
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Southwestern  group  of  linguistic 
families  of  California,  375. 

Southwestern  myths,  94. 

Southwest  Indians,  161. 

Spanish  speaking  Indians,  30. 

Spatial  design  names,  153,  154. 

Specialization,  of  California  In- 
dians, 103 ;  of  culture  in  Califor- 
nia, 86. 

Spertnophilus  douglasi,  17. 

Spiders,  17. 

Spilogale  n.  sp.  17. 

Spiral  pattern  arrangement,  148. 

Spirants  in  Yokuts,  179,  277. 

Spoons,  87. 

Spotted  design,  132,  138,  158. 

Spread  finger  design,  121,  130. 

Spread-hand  design,  137,  138,  139, 
141,  156. 

Spreading  apart  design,  126. 

Spreading  design,  141,  158. 

Spruce,  108. 

Star  design,  141,  158. 

Star-shaped  pattern,  150. 

Stems,  different,  in  Yokuts  dia- 
lects, 323;  identical,  in  Yokuts 
dialects,  323. 

Stirred  design,  132,  158. 

Stockton,  169,  311,  325. 

Stone  bowls  in  Santa  Barbara  re- 
gion, 99. 

Stony  creek,  145. 

Storage  baskets,  106,  107,  110,  111, 
147. 

Straight  across  design,  142. 

String,  83. 

Striped  design,  125,  132,  138,  145, 
158. 

Structure,  of  Yokuts,  186;  of  the 
syllable  in  Yokuts,  181;  trans- 
parence of  in  languages  of  Cali- 
fornia, 376. 

Sturgeon-back  design,  124,  125, 
127,  130,  138,  140,  141,  142,  157. 

Subjective  case  in  Yokuts,  221. 

Subjective  prefix,  39. 

Sucker-tail  design,  143,  157. 

Suffixes,  63;  in  Yokuts,  278,  280; 
list  of,  186,  281 ;  verbal,  292,  337. 

Suffixion  in  Yokuts,  184,  186,  278. 

Sugar-pine,  design,  157;  roots  of, 
108. 

Sun,  93. 

Surds  in  Yokuts,  179,  277. 

Swallow,  design,  127,  141,  156 ;  tail 
design,  137,  138,  139,  141,  156. 

Sweat-house,  83,  86. 

Symbolism,  89,  162;  in  California, 
102;  in  basketry,  161. 


Syntactical  cases,  48. 

Synthetical  structure  of  Yokuts, 
183. 

Tachi,  dialect  of  Yokuts,  311,  319, 
333,  341,  342,  361,  363,  367,  374; 
phrases,  362. 

Tagelus  calif  ornicws,  19. 

Tales  of  adventures,  93. 

Tangled  Hair,  Yokuts  text,  256. 

Tanyuwis,  jimson-weed  ceremony 
of  Yokuts,  374. 

Tattoo  design,  126,  140,  141,  156. 

Taxidea  n  .sp.,  17. 

Taylor,  A.  S.,  50. 

Tea  design,  137,  141. 

Tcaxhultcwe  design,  137,  141. 

TcaxteeuneL  design,  136,  137. 

TcesLinalwiltcwel  design,  136. 

Tcinisnoi  design,  145. 

Tciruratcgat  design,  142. 

Technique,  162 ;  of  basketry,  152 ; 
of  basketry  of  northwestern  Cal- 
ifornia, 109;  of  baskets,  149. 

Tehachapi,  85;  south  of,  99,  100; 
north  of,  102 ;  mountains,  169. 

Tejon,  299. 

Telamni  dialect  of  Yokuts,  311. 

Temperamental  characteristics  of 
California  Indians,  103. 

Temporal  clauses  in  Yokuts,  220. 

Tense  in  Yokuts,  204,  208,  285. 

Tenses,  72. 

Teonoma  n.  sp.,  17. 

Terms  of  relationship,  42;  in  Yo- 
kuts, 178,  201,  235,  238,  240. 

Territorial  continuity  of  character- 
istics, 329. 

Texas,  316. 

Text,  79. 

Texts  in  Yokuts,  255,  279,  363. 

Texture  of  baskets,  149. 

Theft,  of  fire,  97 ;  of  the  sun,  97. 

Theory  as  to  the  fundamental  na- 
ture of  American  myths,  96. 

They  come  together  design,  138. 

Thomomys  leucodon,  17 ;  monticola, 
17;  n.  sp.,  17;  sp.,  21. 

Thompson  Indians,  111. 

Throwing  stick  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, 100. 

Tied  design,  158. 

Ti  weave,  111,  150. 

Tlinkit,  111,  112. 

Tobacco  basket,  107. 

Toikhichi  dialect  of  Yokuts,  312. 

Tolowa,  85. 

Toltichi,  dialect  of  Yokuts,  311, 
354;  vocabulary,  356. 

Tomales  Bay,  20. 
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Tom,  Tachi  informant,  363. 

Tongs  design,  158. 

Tornit,  95. 

Tortoise,  19. 

Totem,  87. 

Totemic  gentile  system  in  Southern 
California,  100. 

Totemism  in  California,  102. 

Totems,  81. 

Tracks  design,  156. 

Tray,  baskets,  106,  151;  for  acorn 
meal,  107. 

Tree  design,  157. 

Tribal,  ceremonies  in  California, 
84;  design,  144;  differences  in 
northwestern  basket  designs,  116; 
names  in  California,  169. 

Tribes  of  California,  81,  83. 

Tribute,  88. 

Trickster,  93,  95. 

Trinity  county,  105;  river,  85,  105, 
145. 

Trinket  basket,  107,  147. 

Truhohayi  dialect  of  Yokuts,  311. 

Tulamni  group  of  Yokuts  dialects, 
313;  dialect  of  Yokuts,  319,  350, 
367. 

Tulare,  basin,  310;  baskets,  150; 
county,  155;  lake,  310,  311. 

Tule,  83,  86;  as  basket  material, 
148;  raft  in  Santa  Barbara  re- 
gion, 99. 

Tule  river,  170,  311,  328;  Indians, 
155;  reservation,  279,  309. 

Tule-Kaweah  group  of  Yokuts  dia- 
lects, 311,  312,  313,  324,  325,  326, 
329. 

Turning  around  design,  158. 

Turntable  creek,  22. 

Twined,  baskets,  145 ;  basketry,  87 ; 
weaving,  150;  weaving,  distribu- 
tion of,  145. 

Twining,  109;  diagonal,  110;  two- 
strand,  110,  112;  three-strand, 
110,  112,  115. 

Types  of  Indian  culture  in  Califor- 
nia, 81. 

Typical  culture  area  of  California, 
82. 

Ucaciprovahit  design,  141. 

Uhle,  Max,  13. 

Uniformity  of  general  type  of  cul- 
ture in  California,  82. 

United  States  fishery  station,  3. 

University  of  California,  81. 

Unwarlike  nature  of  California  In- 
dians, 103. 

Upper  San  Pedro  series,  19. 

TJrocyon  townsendi,  17. 


Ursus,  11,  21;  n.  sp.,  17;  sp.  indet., 

20. 

Valley  division  of  Yokuts  dialects, 
170,  309,  310,  311,  324,  325,  326, 
331,  338. 

VAnaanak  design,  125,  138,  141. 

Velar  gutturals,  32. 

Velars  in  Yokuts,  179. 

Ventura,  98. 

Verb,  33,  59,  60,  72,  74;  in  Yokuts, 
204,  246,  285,  323;  stems  in  Yo- 
kuts, 238,  246;  substantive  in 
Yokuts,  221. 

Verbal,  nouns  in  Yokuts,  218,  278; 
roots,  78. 

Veret!  design,  127. 

Veretlkormen  design,  127. 

Vertical  pattern  arrangement,  146, 
147,  149,  150,  151. 

VEtergerpuraa  design,  125,  140, 
141. 

VEtseq !  tseq !  oaa  design,  125,  127, 
130,  138,  141. 

Village,  87,  88;  in  California,  83; 
communities,  84,  87. 

Vine  design,  157,  160. 

Visit  to  the  dead,  Yokuts  text,  272. 

Vocabulary,  51,  66;  of  Yokuts,  234, 
239,  316;  selected  comparative, 
of  21  Yokuts  dialects,  320. 

Vocalic,  changes  in  Yokuts,  177 ; 
harmony  in  Yokuts,  176,  377 ; 
harmony  in  Maidu,  376 ;  muta- 
tion, in  languages  of  California, 
376 ;  mutation  in  Yokuts,  170, 
173,  182,  184,  186,  208,  278,  289, 
375. 

Voice  in  Yokuts,  204,  208,  285. 

Volcanic  ash,  5,  6,  7. 

Vowel,  change  in  Yokuts,  236 ;  mu- 
tations in  Yokuts,  277-. 

Vowels,  31,  57,  69;  of  Yokuts,  173; 
quantity  of,  182. 

Vulpes  cascadensis,  17. 

Vulpes  cf .  pennsylvanicus,  21. 

Vutsierau  design,  125,  141. 

Waghe,  95. 

Wailaki,  145,  149. 

Wakichi  dialect  of  Yokuts,  311,  325, 
359,  360. 

War,  88. 

Warclub  in  Southern  California, 
100. 

Washo,  47,  61,  101,  377. 

Water-snake  design,  143,  157. 

Waxpoo  design,  120,  121,  124,  125, 
127,  130,  137,  141,  142. 

Wealth,  87,  88,  89;  in  California, 
102. 
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Weehikhit  dialect  of  Yokuts,  311, 
360. 

White-oak  desigD,  157. 

Wichita,  94. 

Willow,  108,  142. 

Wimilehi  dialect  of  Yokuts,  311. 

Wintun,  112,  133,  149,  154,  155, 
156,  159,  316,  375,  376,  377;  bas- 
ket designs,  142 ;  baskets,  north- 
ern, 115,  148;  names  of  baskets, 
142 ;  northern,  112,  113,  144,  145, 
152,  153,  155,  159;  of  the  Mc- 
Cloud  river,  142 ;  of  upper  Sac- 
ramento river,  143;  southern,  145, 
151,  152. 

Wishosk,  85,  156,  158;  basket  de- 
signs, 141. 

Wo  'lasi  dialect  of  Yokuts,  311,  363. 

Wolf's  eye  design,  156. 

Wood-billets  design,  158. 

Woodpecker  scalps,  88. 

Woodwardia  fern,  108,  109,  143, 
144. 

World,  explanation  of  the,  89;  ori- 
gin of,  90. 

Worm  goes  around  design,  138,  157. 

Wowol  dialect  of  Yokuts,  363. 

Wowolasi  [see  Wo 'lasi]. 

Wowowali  dialect  of  Yokuts,  311. 

Wukchamni  dialect  of  Yokuts,  173, 
312,  319,  328,  341,  351. 

Wyoming,  316. 

Xasiree  design,  132,  140,  141. 

Xerophvllum  tenax,  108,  113,  143, 
144,  147,  148. 


Xurip  design,  141. 

Yana,  146,  148,  152,  156,  158. 

Yaudanchi  dialect  of  Yokuts,  171, 

173,  312,  319,  328,  332,  342,  365, 

368. 
Yauelmani  dialect  of  Yokuts,   171, 

279,  311,  312,  332,  333,  341,  342, 

363,  365,  368. 
Yaulanchi,  171. 
Yellow  dyeing,  108. 
Yellow-pine,  142;  design,  157. 
Yokod  [see  Yokol]. 
Yokol  dialect  of  Yokuts,  312,  371. 
Yokuts,    32,    33,   49,    84,    146,    150, 

155,  156,  157,  158,  159,  161 ;  bas- 
ketry, 116;  origin  of  name,  170; 
part  of  Central  Californian 
group  of  languages,  377 ;  rela- 
tion of  to  languages  of  Califor- 
nia, 375 ;  territory,  309. 

Yuki,  33,  86,  97,  144,  145,  152,  155, 

156,  158,  316,  323,  375,  376,  377. 
Yuman,  30,  49,  150;  family,  100. 
Yurok,   85,   89,   95,   105,    106,    144, 

145,  147,  152,  153,  154,  155,  156, 
159,  160,  336;  basket  designs, 
117;  basketry,  114,  116,  136; 
baskets,  107,  109;  names  of  bas- 
kets, 107;  southern,  151. 
Zigzag,  design,  124,  144,  158 ;  pat- 
tern arrangement,  146.  147,  148, 
149,  150,  151. 
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